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THE SALE OF JOSEPH, GENESIS 37:18-36 


They saw him from afar, and be- 
fore he came close to them they con- 
spired to kill him. “They said to one 
another, “Here comes that dreamer! 
“Come now, let us kill him and 
throw him into one of the pits; and 
we can say, ‘A savage beast devoured 
him.’ We shall see what comes of 
his dreams!” But when Reuben 
heard it, he tried to save him from 
them. He said, “Let us not take his 
life.” “And Reuben went on, “Shed 
no blood! Cast him into that pit out 
in the wilderness, but do not touch 
him yourselves” — intending to save 
him from them and restore him to 
his father. “When Joseph came up 
to his brothers, they stripped Joseph 
of his tunic, the ornamented tunic 
that he was wearing. “They took 
him and cast him into the pit. The 
pit was empty; there was no water in 
it. “Then they sat down to a meal. 
Looking up, they saw a caravan of 
Ishmaelites coming from Cilead, 
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their camels bearing gum, balm, 
and ladanum to be taken to Egypt. 
Then Judah said to his brothers, 
“What do we gain by killing our 
brother and covering up his blood? 
27Come, let us sell him to the Ish- 
maelites, but let us not do away with 
him ourselves. After all, he is our 
brother, our own flesh.” His broth- 
ers agreed. “When Midianite trad- 
ers passed by, they pulled Joseph up 
out of the pit. They sold Joseph for 
twenty pieces of silver to the Ishma- 
elites, who brought Joseph to Egypt. 
“When Reuben returned to the pit 
and saw that Joseph was not in the 
pit, he rent his clothes. "Returning 
to his brothers, he said, “The boy 
is gone! Now, what am I to do?" 
Then they took Joseph's tunic, 
slaughtered a kid, and dipped the 
tunic in the blood. “They had the 
ornamented tunic taken to their fa- 
ther, and they said, “We found this. 
Please examine it; is it your son’s tu- 
nic or not?" He recognized it, and 
said, “My son’s tunic! A savage beast 
devoured him! Joseph was torn by a 
beast!” “Jacob rent his clothes, put 
sackcloth on his loins, and observed 
mourning for his son many days. 
All his sons and daughters sought 
to comfort him; but he refused to 
be comforted, saying, "No, I will go 
down mourning to my son in Sheol.” 
Thus his father bewailed him. “The 
Midianites, meanwhile, sold him in 
Egypt to Potiphar, a courtier of Pha- 
raoh and his chief steward. 
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The story of Joseph’s brothers selling him into slavery in Egypt is well known.! 
The images of Joseph being thrown into the pit, of a brother pleading with the 
others to spare Joseph’s life, of the taking of Joseph to Egypt by a band of traders, 
and of the falsification of the evidence of Joseph’s death are vivid in our tradi- 
tional collective consciousness. To some extent, however, familiarity with the 
outlines of this story can obscure the significant—in places insurmountable — 
narrative inconsistencies and outright contradictions. To step back and read this 
text with fresh eyes is to realize just how problematic the narrative is as it stands. 

‘There are some aspects of this text that appear strange — repetitions, awkward 
transitions, apparent gaps—but these could plausibly be attributed to autho- 
rial style.? The brothers seem to decide to kill Joseph twice, once described in 
narrative (“they conspired to kill him,” v. 18) and once in dialogue (“let us kill 
him,” v. 20). Reuben’s plan to save Joseph (“cast him into that pit,” v. 22— that is, 
instead of killing him with our hands) is identical to the brothers’ original plan 
to kill him (“let us throw him into one of the pits,” v. 20—that is, to dispose of 
his body after we have killed him). Judah’s argument for not killing Joseph (“let 
us not do away with him ourselves,” literally, “let our hands not be against him,” 
v. 27) is almost a duplication of Reuben’s (“do not touch him yourselves,” liter- 
ally, “do not stretch a hand against him,” v. 22) —and when Judah proposes his 
plan, the brothers had already accepted, and even carried out, that of Reuben? 
These issues can perhaps be interpreted away on a case-by-case basis, but taken 
together they present a challenge to any reader. 

There are, however, problems in the text that cannot be easily resolved, prob- 
lems that preclude any straightforward reading of the plot. These derive from 
the narrative presence and action of both Ishmaelites and Midianites in the sale 
of Joseph. When we read the text as it stands, according to its plain meaning, 
these two foreign groups are the source of great confusion. The Ishmaelite trad- 
ers arrive on the scene first (v. 25), leading Judah to persuade his brothers that 
rather than kill Joseph, they ought to sell him; they will be just as effectively 
rid of him, and even profit in the process (vv. 26-27). Before the transaction 
can take place, however, the Midianite traders pass by, and though it was the 
brothers who had planned to sell Joseph to the caravan of Ishmaelites, it is the 
Midianites, according to the plain reading of the text, who pull Joseph from 
the pit, and it is the Midianites who sell him to the Ishmaelites.* The Midian- 
ites, therefore, appear to frustrate Judah's plans, as it is they who reap the ben- 
efits of selling Joseph to the Ishmaelites. If the brothers are present for this, they 
are strikingly silent. 

Far more difficult is the notice at the end of v. 28 that the Ishmaelites, upon 
purchasing Joseph, brought him to Egypt. This is expected in light of what 
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preceded in v. 25, where the Ishmaelites are said to be heading toward Egypt. 
But it is expressly contradicted by what follows at the end of the chapter in 
v. 36: “The Midianites, meanwhile, sold him in Egypt to Potiphar.” If this were 
not problem enough, Genesis 39:1 states that Potiphar bought Joseph “from the 
Ishmaelites who had brought him there.” 

Interpreters have had to come to terms with these apparent contradictions 
and inconsistencies from the earliest stages of biblical interpretation to the pres- 
ent. For precritical interpreters, the unity of the text was never in question, and 
they were therefore forced to find ways to eliminate or otherwise explain away 
the narrative problems.‘ In the second-century-BCE book of Jubilees, the Midi- 
anites and the abduction of Joseph are removed from the story entirely; Joseph’s 
brothers sell him to the Ishmaelites, who bring him to Egypt and sell him to 
Potiphar (Jub 34:11). This elimination of the narrative problem by means of the 
wholesale elimination of the Midianites is attested elsewhere in postbiblical 
texts of the early period.’ In Josephus’s retelling, as in Jubilees, the brothers sell 
Joseph to the Ishmaelites, and they in turn sell him to Potiphar in Egypt.* In the 
‘Testament of Joseph, Joseph is sold by his brothers to the Ishmaelites (10:6), but 
we find also a rather lengthy and convoluted story (11:1-16:5), not found in Gen- 
esis, in which the trader to whom the Ishmaelites give Joseph for safekeeping is 
accused by Potiphar of having stolen him from Canaan.’ This added narrative 
may be the means by which this text tries to reconcile the biblical accounts 
of Joseph being both abducted and sold. It does so, however, without men- 
tioning the Midianites. In Philo, the Ishmaelites are not mentioned by name 
either, being called simply merchants traveling from Arabia to Egypt, though 
they perform precisely the same role as the Ishmaelites—they pass by, they buy 
Joseph from the brothers, and they in turn sell him into Egypt." Pseudo-Philo 
is perhaps most extreme in that the Midianites and the Ishmaelites are absent; 
indeed, there are no merchants whatsoever. The brothers themselves are the 
ones who bring Joseph to Egypt." 

Common to all of these early interpretations is their form: in each, the bibli- 
cal story is retold in one way or another, thereby giving the author the chance to 
reshape the narrative slightly and eliminate the problem of the Ishmaelites and 
Midianites. In later generations, in the rabbinic sources, the simple removal 
of unwanted elements from the biblical text was no longer feasible, and new 
ways of interpreting away the contradictions were developed. From a midrashic 
exposition of the passage found in Genesis Rabbah, it is clear that the rabbis 
recognized that the notice in Genesis 37:36 of the Midianites selling Joseph to 
Egypt, rather than the Ishmaelites in v. 28, was a problem. Rather than eliminat- 
ing one of the merchants from the story as had earlier interpreters, they multi- 
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plied them, creating a chain of sales from the brothers to Egypt that took into 
accountall of the various named entities: “How many deeds of sale were written 
on his account? R. Judan and R. Huna disagree. R. Judan maintained, Four. His 
brothers sold him to the Ishmaelites, the Ishmaelites to the merchants, the mer- 
chants to the Midianites, and the Midianites into Egypt. R. Huna said, Five: the 
Midianites to the Egyptians, and the Egyptians to Potiphar."" In both rabbinic 
proposals, we have not only the Midianites and the Ishmaelites, but, as a way of 
bridging the gap between them, the “merchants.” These unknown characters 
are ostensibly derived by the rabbis from the descriptive term used for the Ish- 
maelites in v. 28; “Ishmaelite merchants passed by” became “Ishmaelites and 
merchants passed by.” This is, of course, classically midrashic, in that it sees a 
problem in the text, assumes that there is a gap in the narrative to be filled that 
would resolve the problem, and finds (or creates), within the text itself, a pos- 
sible, if not plausible, solution. 

Medieval Jewish exegetes similarly struggled with this text. Rashi followed 
the classical midrash: "Midianites passed by— This was another caravan: Scrip- 
ture indicates that he was sold many times. And the sons of Jacob drew up 
Joseph from the pit, and they sold him to the Ishmaelites, and the Ishmaelites 
to the Midianites, and the Midianites to Egypt.”!* Rashi made explicit the in- 
terpretation that it was not the Midianites who drew Joseph from the pit and 
sold him to the Ishmaelites, as the syntax of the biblical text would indicate, but 
rather the brothers who pulled him out. The subsequent sale of Joseph from the 
Ishmaelites to the Midianites described by Rashi is not found in the text but is 
necessitated by the statement in v. 36 that it was the Midianites who sold Joseph 
to Egypt.'* Thus Rashi, with the classic midrash, invented at least one step in 
the chain of sales to account for the biblical contradiction. Note, however, that 
he did not then explain what is meant by Potiphar buying Joseph “from the 
hand of the Ishmaelites” in 39:1. 

Rashi’s grandson, Rashbam, attempted in his commentary to hold as closely 
as possible to the plain meaning of the text.'° He rejected the classical view 
and reverted to a reading that followed the syntax: “Before those Ishmaelites 
arrived, different people— Midianites— passed by there, saw Joseph in the pit, 
and pulled him out. These Midianites sold Joseph to the Ishmaelites. It is to 
be understood that the brothers did not know [of the sale].”'” This reading is 
an explicit rejection of Rashi’s statement that it was the brothers who pulled 
Joseph out of the pit? and draws the necessary conclusion that the brothers 
must not have known about it. Yet Rashbam created a problem for himself 
regarding 37:36, where the "Medanites" are said to have sold Joseph into Egypt; 
since Rashbam had already made clear that the Midianites sold Joseph to the 
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Ishmaelites, he had to find a way to understand this apparent inconsistency. 
Rather than take the classical approach and invent yet another sale of Joseph 
from the Ishmaelites to the Medanites, Rashbam brought evidence from else- 
where in Genesis to argue that in fact the Ishmaelites and the Medanites were 
one and the same people: “Medan, Midian, and Ishmael were all brothers, 
and according to the plain meaning of Scriptures, Medan and Ishmael are one 
and the same. The text can then claim that the Medanites were the ones who 
sold him and still claim that it was the Ishmaelites who brought him down to 
Egypt, since they are the same people according to the plain meaning of Scrip- 
ture."? Rashbam’s interpretation here rests on the genealogical note in Genesis 
25:2 that Medan and Midian were, like Ishmael, sons of Abraham, although by 
his second wife, Keturah. Yet his use of this information is decidedly selective, 
since he argued only that the Ishmaelites and Medanites should be equated, 
rather than all three groups; furthermore, this equation is never drawn or re- 
quired anywhere else in the biblical corpus, which is to say, it is useful only for 
this particular passage. Despite Rashbam’s greater fidelity to the plain meaning 
of the biblical narrative—or perhaps precisely because of it—his interpretation 
requires almost as much inventiveness as the classical view. 

Abraham ibn Ezra took a similar approach to that of Rashbam, but rather 
than differentiating between the Midianites and the Medanites (and saying that 
it was the Medanites who were the same as the Ishmaelites), he equated the 
Ishmaelites and the Midianites directly (and implicitly acknowledged that the 
Medanites and Midianites were the same group). He understood “When Midi- 
anite merchants passed by” in 37:28 as “When the Ishmaelite merchants passed 
by them.” He explained, “Scripture refers to the Ishmaelites as Midianites be- 
cause the Midianites are called Ishmaelites. ‘The book of Judges similarly says 
concerning the kings of Midian, because they were Ishmaelites (Judg 8:24).”?! 
Rather than derive the equation of tribes from the genealogical information in 
Genesis as had Rashbam, ibn Ezra drew on a passage in Judges in which the 
kings of Midian, defeated by Gideon, are said to wear earrings because they 
were Ishmaelites (who tend to wear earrings, as the biblical author assumes 
everyone knows). The use there of “Ishmaelites” to describe the Midianites 
seems most logically to be a description of the Midianites in terms that the 
author's contemporary audience would understand —that is, these Midianite 
people are like the well-known Ishmaelites — rather than, as ibn Ezra read it, an 
actual historical or ethnological identification — that is, the Midianites are Ish- 
maelites.? Yet one might wonder that the Bible draws this equivalence between 
the two groups only in Judges, rather than at every point where the Ishmaelites 
or Midianites are referred to; it is especially curious that such an equation is not 
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explicitly drawn in Genesis 37, where without it, as we have seen, confusion 
reigns. Furthermore, of course, the fact that this “single” group seems to arrive 
twice is difficult to understand.” Ibn Ezra’s solution is well grounded in the 
biblical text but is no less midrashic for that. 

Further, the fact that both ibn Ezra and Rashbam used other biblical passages 
as the basis for their interpretations only highlights the issue: neither was able 
to understand the text of Genesis 37 on its own terms. Despite their adherence 
in principle to peshat— the plain meaning of the text in its immediate narrative 
context— here they were forced into the standard midrashic technique of finding 
a single verse elsewhere in the Bible, unrelated to the passage at hand, in order 
to create a reading that eliminates the textual problem. In so doing, they (and 
their predecessors) actually further underscored the textual difficulty. Never- 
theless, the two opposing interpretations of Rashbam and ibn Ezra became 
the standard possibilities for understanding this passage: either the Midianites 
sold Joseph to the Ishmaelites —in which case we are left with the problem of 
37:36— or the brothers sold Joseph to the Ishmaelites— in which case we have 
to understand the Ishmaelites and Midianites to be the same people, despite 
their different names and moments of appearance in the narrative. Each solu- 
tion has its problems. 

Nahmanides proposed a novel interpretation, acknowledging that the Ish- 
maelites and Midianites were different groups but having them work together 
to effect the sale and transfer of Joseph to Egypt. He understood the Midian- 
ites (merchants, as per 37:28) to have hired camels from the Ishmaelites (the 
caravan, 37:25); the brothers sold Joseph to the Midianites, who became his 
rightful owners, while the Ishmaelites, with their camels, did the actual trans- 
porting of Joseph.” Nahmanides also directly countered ibn Ezra's equation 
of the Midianites and Ishmaelites, asking of Judges 8:24 (and as applied also to 
our text), "Why should ‘kings of Midian’ be called in the name of Ishmael their 
brother?"? The harmonistic character of this solution, clever though it may be, 
is evident.” 

The same difficulty was noted, and very similar solutions to it were also of- 
fered, by some of the major Christian commentators. Augustine took the posi- 
tion, familiar from Rashbam, that the Ishmaelites and Midianites are the same, 
since they are both descendants of Abraham.” Martin Luther also equated the 
two groups, though on different grounds.” He claimed that the “band (’örhat) 
of Ishmaelites” means a mixed company of merchants, traveling together: 
“Such also was the company of Ishmaelites and Midianites, who were joined 
together in business transactions, commercial relations, and agreements, as is 
common also among very different and remote nations.””” Despite this, Luther 
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recognized the difficulty in the text and was at least willing to allow for the possi- 
bility of a succession of sales, as in Genesis Rabbah: “I do not reject the opinion 
about the triple selling, for it will also be stated about the Midianites that they 
sold him to Potiphar."? In the end, Luther found the question largely unin- 
teresting: "Whether these or those sold Joseph is of little import. This much is 
sure, that he was sold.” 

John Calvin also seems to have been familiar with the rabbinic notion that 
Joseph changed hands multiple times, even at the very site of his first sale, and 
acknowledged that the solution of Rashbam and Augustine that equates the 
Ishmaelites and Midianites is difficult: "Some think that Joseph was twice sold 
in the same place. For it is certain, since Median was the son of Abraham and 
Keturah, that his sons were distinct from the sons of Ishmael: and Moses has not 
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thoughtlessly put down these different names."? He did not accept this reading; 
his solution, however, is as midrashic as any that preceded him: "But I thus 
interpret the passage: that Joseph was exposed for sale to any one who chose, 
and seeing the purchase of him was declined by the Midianites, he was sold to 
the Ishmaelites."? 

Text-critical investigation reveals that at least some scribes involved in the 
transmission of the Septuagint were also disturbed by the apparent inconsis- 
tency in this story and sought to correct it by changing "Ishmaelites" to “Midi- 
anites" or vice versa. Thus for "Midianites" in 37:28, two marginal glosses in 
manuscripts from the tenth and eleventh centuries read "Ishmaelites"; one 
manuscript omits "Ishmaelites" from the verse; and one from the twelfth cen- 
tury creates a wonderful hybrid form, “Ishmadianites.” The same sources, plus 
at least one other from the tenth century, replace "Midianites" with "Ishmael- 
ites” in 37:36 as well.* 

The European Enlightenment in the eighteenth century saw the rise of criti- 
cal biblical scholarship, and the nineteenth century witnessed in particular the 
development of source criticism, in which midrashic approaches were gener- 
ally rejected in favor of a theory of composite authorship; this movement and its 
continuation to the present are the subject of this book and will be explored in 
detail in the following pages. Even in the critical era, however, scholars writing 
from a variety of perspectives have continued to argue for the coherence and 
unity of the biblical text, frequently employing many of the same arguments as 
their precritical predecessors. 

In some cases, these scholars wrote from an explicitly anti-source-critical per- 
spective, whether confessionally Christian or Jewish. On the Christian side we 
find arguments such as that of Alfred Cave: "Ishmaelite is a synonym for Arab, 
and Midianites are a tribe of Arabs." ^ This is obviously similar to some of the 
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precritical approaches, but Cave went even further, denying that the text is 
problematic at all: “One would have thought that a single reading of the verse 
concerned [37:28] would have silenced the objection. . . . If the original writer 
of the passage saw no difficulty in calling Midianites Ishmaelites, of what weight 
is modern punctiliousness?”*° Where even Augustine, Calvin, and Luther saw 
a difficulty, Cave insisted that he saw none. Similarly, A. H. Finn argued that 
“this verse [37:28] connects the two names so closely that the writer must have 
considered them interchangeable,” again using the very existence of the verse 
as evidence for its innate coherence. 

The Jewish commentator Benno Jacob explicitly followed Rashbam in ad- 
hering strictly to the grammar of 37:28 and stating that it was the Midianites 
who pulled Joseph from the pit and sold him to the Ishmaelites.® To avoid the 
same difficulties Rashbam encountered in 37:36, Jacob claimed that “the Midi- 
anites sold him in Egypt” meant “by the hand of the Ishmaelites,” to whom they 
had sold him earlier.” He based this conclusion on the phrase ’el-misrayim, 
which he claimed indicates that the Midianites did not really go to Egypt, for 
otherwise it would have read misrayma" (as it does regarding the Ishmaelites 
in v. 25). By this interpretation Jacob removed the difficulty of the discrepancy 
between 37:28, 37:36, and 39:1, but at the cost of having to render 37:36 in a 
decidedly nonliteral manner.*? 

In recent decades one of the major trends in biblical scholarship has been 
the rise of modern literary criticism. Without necessarily rejecting the source- 
critical approach, some scholars have undertaken to read and analyze the text 
in its final form, as a means of understanding the Bible as it stands before us 
first and foremost. Frequently, these scholars engage in broad readings of the 
Joseph narrative, in which the precise details of the story, such as who exactly 
sold Joseph, are relatively less important. Barbara Green follows the line of 
Rashbam and Jacob in taking the Midianites as the subject in the sale of Joseph 
to the Ishmaelites in 37:28.*! This reading fits best into her broader interest in 
the issue of who knows what happened in the story, among Jacob, the brothers, 
the reader, and the narrator. She does not, however, deal in the body of her 
text with the problem of 37:36 for this reading but relegates it to an endnote in 
which she reveals her ambivalence about the importance of such details: “Dis- 
missing the notion that the two groups are historically the same, since whatever 
the fact may be, the narrator makes two steps, I suggest either that the Midian- 
ites are referenced by 37:36 as the initiators of the sale with Ishmaelites invis- 
ible middlemen, or—better—that what we witness from our vantage point in 
Canaan needs repositioning to make sense to us, standing in Egypt as we are at 


39:1.” By presenting two possibilities —neither of which accords with the plain 
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meaning of the text—Green makes clear that the actual facts of what happened 
according to the narrator are of little importance in the greater scheme of the 
narrative.” 

J. P. Fokkelman, one of the foremost modern literary critics of the Bible, has 
a brief structural analysis of Genesis 37:18-33 in which he discovers an intricate 
chiasm in the text, one that, he claims, reveals the coherence of the narrative: 


A 18-20 conspiracy by the brothers: kill Joseph! 
“A savage beast devoured him!” 
B 21-22 speeches by Reuben: no, throw him into the pit 
0 23-24 brothers cast Joseph into the pit 
D 25 a caravan passes by 
X 26-27 proposal by Judah: sell Joseph 
D' 28 Joseph sold to caravan 
C' 29 Reuben finds the pit empty, rends his clothes 
B' 30 and mourns; speech to his brothers 
A' 31-33 they deceive Jacob with the coat, 


Jacob concludes: Joseph must be dead. 
“A savage beast devoured him!” 


There are many attractive features of this structure, including the centrality 
of Judah’s role in the selling of Joseph, but Fokkelman does not address, nor 
even recognize, the substantive contradiction of the Midianites and Ishmael- 
ites. Rather, he privileges the discernment of formal structure over the narrative 
coherence of the passage. In short, he does not take into account, either posi- 
tively or negatively, the main textual difficulty. 

Edward L. Greenstein has written an essay in which he attempts to read the 
final form of Genesis 37 as a meaningful whole, even while acknowledging 
that it is contradictory.” Like many others, he finds in 37:28 two possible read- 
ings: one in which the Midianites sell Joseph, which he terms the “syntactic” 
reading, and one in which the brothers sell him, which he calls the “allusive” 
reading. These two readings stand in conflict and do not allow the reader 
to choose one over the other. This imposed ambiguity, then, produces in the 
reader "the realization that, in the view of our narrative, [who sold Joseph] 
is not crucial to our understanding of the story. . . . It is important, rather, to 
perceive that the descent of Joseph to Egypt and his subsequent rise to power 
there reveal divine providence in history." Greenstein’s work highlights the 
narrative incoherence of the final form even as it seeks to find a way to under- 
stand it. Yet it is clear that the ability to impose a sort of after-the-fact sense on a 
problematic text does not lead to the conclusion that the text was intentionally 
composed in a problematic manner, and Greenstein, at least, admits as much. 
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For some scholars, however, the very textual inconsistencies that render the 
narrative difficult are used as an indication of the author’s particular literary 
style and therefore as evidence of the compositional unity of the passage. Read- 
ings in this vein can take many forms. Thus Robert E. Longacre, in undertak- 
ing a “textlinguistic and sociolinguistic” analysis of the Joseph story, follows ibn 
Ezra in taking Judges 8:24 as his proof that the Ishmaelites and Midianites are 
to be identified —even going so far as to use the contradiction between 37:30 
and 39: as evidence for this equation.** He correctly asks, however, “why, if the 
caravan is identified in 37:25, is it renamed and re-identified in 37:28?” His 
answer is grounded in his literary analysis: “Here, I believe, we must tie this 
matter into the fact that 37:23-28 is the Peak of its episode. Suspense and elabo- 
ration are characteristic of Peak. . . . Graphically, the text first applies the term 
‘Ishmaelites’ to the caravan seen from afar, and then on closer view calls them 
‘Midianite merchants.’ Suspense of this sort is appropriate to the high point of 
a story.” Yet it must be asked what sort of suspense is created by changing the 
names of the merchants. 

Antony Campbell and Mark O’Brien also see the interchange of “Midianite” 
and “Ishmaelite” as an element of authorial style, albeit in a different fashion. 
They read the text as intentionally presenting numerous “options” for read- 
ing: “One option: Joseph stripped, dropped down the well, and left to die; no 
Reuben rescue, no Ishmaelites, no Midianites. Another option: Joseph sold to 
passing Ishmaelites. Another option: Joseph ‘lifted’ by the Midianites . . . thwart- 
ing any sale by the brothers, and leaving open the possibility of the Midianites 
selling to Potiphar (cf. 37:36) or to the Ishmaelites (cf. 39:1). A further option: 
no sale of Joseph, but the rescue planned by Reuben (cf. v. 22b) and thwarted 
by the Midianites.”*! Unlike Longacre, Campbell and O’Brien recognize the 
inconsistencies in the narrative, but they make this part of the narrative tech- 
nique of the author: “Can the various repetitions and doublets be accounted 
for as enhancements, enriching the story with options and the like? Exposure 
to the text affirms this"? We must wonder, however, how a reader, ancient or 
modern, is to understand a narrative that contains multiple options for a single 
event. We should also ask why such options are present only in certain sections 
of the Bible and are entirely absent in others. Campbell and O’Brien do not 
provide a solution to the problems the text presents; they simply affirm that the 
text is problematic. 

W. Lee Humphreys, in an investigation of “the poetics of the Joseph novella,” 
deals with the problem of the Ishmaelites and Midianites by offering the two 
standard possibilities we have already encountered: either the two groups are to 
be identified, in which case “they sold Joseph” in 37:28 refers to the brothers, 
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or they are to be kept separate, in which case “the Midianites seem to appear 
just in time to steal even this brief success from the brothers.’ More than 
Campbell and O’Brien, Humphreys finds meaning in the presence of multiple 
possibilities: “As the text now stands, syntactical ambiguity signals a breakdown 
in the ability of the brothers fully to shape events." No real solution to the 
problem is offered here — just a way of making sense of it. 

E. J. Revell also sees the alternation of names as part of the author's rhetorical 
technique, *with the intention of presenting to the reader different aspects of 
the same referent.” He argues that “Midianites” is used "where the character 
is agent, as with the traders,” and “Ishmaelites” is used “where other characters 
perceive them, or sell to or buy from them . . . and so can be seen to represent 
their viewpoint.”’° He concludes that “the contrasting terms can be seen as used 
to highlight the distance between the world of the narrative and that of the nar- 
rator.”” His observation as to how these names are used is well taken, but he 
depends on the assumption that “Ishmaelites” and “Midianites” have relatively 
narrower and broader usages and connotations for the ancient Israelite audi- 
ence. It is also unclear what purpose such a rhetorical distancing of narrative 
from narrator would serve. 

Whether writing from the precritical perspective in which the unified com- 
position of the text was taken for granted, from the anticritical perspective, or 
from what we might term the postcritical perspective of the modern literary 
approach, the difficulty of reading the end of Genesis 37 as it stands is apparent. 
Examination of some of the various attempts throughout history to read the 
sale of Joseph as a unified narrative reveals a number of marked consistencies. 
The solutions to the textual problem do not— indeed, apparently cannot— rest 
on the plain meaning of the passage alone. New narrative elements must be 
introduced, or selective appeals made to unrelated biblical passages, or novel 
theories of reading imposed on the text. Insofar as the plain meaning of the text 
in all of these cases is subordinated to an externally derived hermeneutic, these 
methods may all be lumped under the term “midrash.” 

The critical method, specifically the Documentary Hypothesis, that is the 
subject of this book is grounded in the fundamental denial of such midrashic 
attempts to understand the text. Civen the contradictions and inconsistencies 
found in Genesis 37 and throughout the Pentateuch, the unity of the text can- 
not be taken for granted, nor is it enough to recognize the textual difficulties 
and attempt to read around them, as it were. The Documentary Hypothesis is 
the attempt to understand how the text came to be the way it is, to wit: problem- 
atic, and in parts incoherent. 


Chapter 1 
{SD > 


THE DOCUMENTARY HYPOTHESIS 


The critical study of the composition of the Pentateuch begins, in practical 
terms, and began, in terms of the history of scholarship, with the attempt to 
read the pentateuchal narrative from beginning to end as a unified whole. The 
nearly immediate consequence of such an attempt is and was the recognition 
that the canonical text, when read as a human literary product rather than as 
a divinely inspired work, presents insurmountable literary problems; indeed, 
any attempt to read the Pentateuch as a unified whole, or even many of its 
individual pieces, is difficult, if not impossible. The traditional ascription of the 
Pentateuch to Moses, which had been questioned in part from very early times, 
was already largely rejected by the leading scholars of the seventeenth century. 

The rabbis of the Talmud stated that “Moses wrote his book and the Balaam 
pericope and Job. Joshua wrote his book and eight verses of the Torah” (b. Bab. 
Bat. 14b). The eight verses in question are those that the rabbis deemed it im- 
possible for Moses to have written: Deuteronomy 34:5-12, beginning with “Mo- 
ses died there” and continuing through his burial and the assessment of his stat- 
ure as a prophet. It is not going too far to say that this rabbinic dictum opened 
the door for the further elaborations of this question during the medieval period 
and beyond. Of particular note is the great medieval commentator Abraham 
ibn Ezra (on Deut 1:2), who identified in addition to the entire last chapter of 
Deuteronomy (which he referred to as the “secret of the twelve,” after its twelve 
verses) a few other verses that he thought it improbable, if not impossible, for 
Moses to have written. The sentence “The Canaanites were then in the land” 
in Genesis 12:6, for example, seems to have been written in a period when the 
Canaanites were no longer in the land; according to the biblical narrative, this 
was not the case until after the death of Moses, when Joshua and the Israelites 
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conquered Canaan. Similarly, in Deuteronomy 1:1, when Moses is said to de- 
liver his speech “on the other side of the Jordan,” the sentence seems to have 
been written on this side of the Jordan—that is, on the Israelite side—a place 
that, again, Israel did not occupy until after Moses’s death. The other verses ibn 
Ezra identified were Genesis 22:14 (in which the mountain where Abraham 
sacrificed Isaac is called Moriah or the mountain of Yahweh, which points to 
a time after Solomon built the temple there), Deuteronomy 3:11 (in which the 
giant bed of King Og is said to be kept as something of a wonder in the city of 
Rabbah in the territory of the Ammonites, even though Moses and the Israelites 
have just conquered Og), and Deuteronomy 31:22 (where Moses is said to write 
down the song contained in Deut 32 “on that day,” as if it took place some time 
in the past, even though Moses dies on the same day he writes the song, so that 
it should, if written by Moses, read “on this day").! The end of the precriti- 
cal belief in Mosaic authorship of the entire Pentateuch was sounded already 
by Thomas Hobbes in 1651: “And first, for the Pentateuch, it is not argument 
enough that they were written by Moses, because they are called the five Books 
of Moses; no more than these titles, The Book of Joshua, the Book of Judges, 
the Book of Ruth, and the Book of the Kings, are arguments sufficient to prove, 
that they were written by the Judges, by Ruth, and by the Kings.” Fewer than 
forty years later, the scholar Richard Simon was able to write regarding the texts 
challenging Mosaic authorship, “I know that one can suggest responses to most 
of these passages and to some others which it would be pointless to produce: but 
with the little thought that one might give to these responses, one would find 
them more subtle than true; and I don't believe that it would be necessary, or 
even wise, to resort to these kinds of ways around the problem, since the most 
knowledgeable Fathers have freely admitted that the Pentateuch, at least in the 
form it is now, cannot be attributed in its entirety to Moses.” 

The Pentateuch itself makes no claim for Mosaic authorship; the tradition 
that Moses wrote the five books was both an unintentional by-product of inner- 
biblical developments and an intentionally articulated article of faith for both 
Jewish and Christian religious groups.* Although the precise manner by which 
Mosaic authorship came to be the authoritative view is perhaps lost to us, some 
evidence is available from within the biblical corpus. It is related to the referen- 
tial range of the word “Torah.” The word means “a teaching” or “a law,” that is, 
a single legal or ritual prescription. It is used this way, for example, in Leviticus 
6:2: “This is the law of the burnt offering,” a statement that stands as the heading 
for the subsequent sacrificial prescriptions? The book of Deuteronomy, how- 
ever, applies the word more broadly, to encompass the collection of laws found 
in Deuteronomy 12-26. Thus in Deuteronomy 4:8, Moses says, "What great 
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nation has perfect laws and rules like all of this Torah which 1 am setting before 
you today?” Here the term explicitly connotes the plurality of laws contained 
in the subsequent chapters, and in those alone: “which I am setting before you 
today” can only mean the laws delivered by Moses to the people on the plains of 
Moab, that is, the laws of Deuteronomy 12-26. Throughout Deuteronomy, the 
term is similarly used selfreferentially: “this Torah” is a purely deuteronomic 
expression. The only place that the phrase occurs outside of Deuteronomy is 
in Numbers 5:30, where it refers back to the preceding single law. In Deuter- 
onomy, when Moses is said to have set “this Torah" down in writing (Deut 31:9; 
see also 31:24), the phrase refers, as it does everywhere in the book, to the laws 
of Deuteronomy alone. 

The books following Deuteronomy, Joshua through Kings (the Deuterono- 
mistic History), stretch the term even further. They use a new expression, “the 
[book of the] Torah of Moses.” This phrase no longer refers just to the laws 
of Deuteronomy 12-26, but rather to the book of Deuteronomy as a whole, 
including Moses’s speeches before and after the giving of the law. Joshua 8:31, 
for example, describes the building of the altar on Mount Ebal, “as Moses, the 
servant of Yahweh, had commanded the Israelites, as is written in the book of 
the Torah of Moses”; this refers to Deuteronomy 27:2-8.’ 

In the final books of the Hebrew Bible, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chronicles, we 
again find the phrases “the book of Moses” and “the (book of the) ‘Torah of Mo- 
ses.” We also, however, find the word “Torah” used on its own, as if the referent 
is a well-known entity to the listener or reader. Throughout these books, the To- 
rah referred to seems to be not only Deuteronomy, as in Joshua—Kings, but the 
entire canonical Pentateuch. The famous example from 2 Chronicles 35:12-13 
serves to demonstrate this. While in Deuteronomy 16:7 the Passover sacrifice 
is to be “boiled,” in Exodus 12:8-9 it is to be “roasted in fire,” and definitively 
not boiled; 2 Chronicles 35:12-13 says that the Israelites “boiled [not “roasted,” 
as in the New Jewish Publication Society translation] the Passover sacrifice in 
fire” — thereby combining the two pentateuchal laws— “as is written in the book 
of Moses.” Similar citation of elements from both Deuteronomy and elsewhere 
in the Pentateuch in Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chronicles serves to indicate that 
the term “Torah” had come to mean the canonical Pentateuch.’ 

We have in the Hebrew Bible, then, an interesting semantic phenomenon: 
while the use of the word “Torah” and the phrase “Torah of Moses” was con- 
tinuous through the biblical period, the precise referent of “Torah” changed, 
gradually taking on a wider meaning, from a single law or collection of laws 
(Deut 12-26) to a book in which those laws were found (Deuteronomy) and 
finally to the entire corpus in which that book—and others with other laws— 
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were found (the Pentateuch), which is what the word means to this day. When 
this late meaning is read back into the earlier uses of the phrase, it was but a 
small step to understand the phrase “Torah of Moses” in Joshua—Kings, and 
especially the statement near the end of Deuteronomy that “Moses wrote this 
"Torah" (Deut 31:9), as signifying that Moses was the author of the entire Penta- 
teuch. Through this semantic expansion and the inner-biblical and postbibli- 
cal interpretive process, the idea of Mosaic authorship became a textually war- 
ranted claim. 


NARRATIVE PROBLEMS 


During the Reformation, when the challenging of authoritative claims, re- 
ligious and otherwise, was the order of the day, scholars began to insist on a 
close reading of the pentateuchal narrative on its own terms, as a history of 
Israel from the creation of the world until the death of Moses. Under these 
circumstances, it was not long before the literary problems of the text became 
undeniable.’ The hallmark of a unified composition, one created by a single 
author, is internal consistency: consistency of language and style, consistency of 
theme and thought, and, above all, consistency of story. Every narrative makes 
certain claims about the way events transpired — who, what, when, where, how, 
and why. When these elements are uniform throughout a text, there is no press- 
ing need to inquire as to its unity. In the Pentateuch, however, historical claims 
made in one passage are undermined or contradicted outright in another. The 
problems identified by the Reformation scholars are the same as those we strug- 
gle with today and can be classified in three major overlapping groups: contra- 
dictions, doublets, and discontinuities. 

Contradictions in the pentateuchal narrative come in a variety of forms, from 
the smallest of details to the most important of historical claims. On the minor 
end are ostensibly simple disagreements about the names of people and places. 
Is Moses’s father-in-law named Reuel (Exod 2:18) or Jethro (Exod 3:1)? Is the 
mountain in the wilderness where Yahweh appeared to the people called Sinai 
(Exod 19:11) or Horeb (Exod 3:1; Deut 1:6)? Of somewhat more significance 
are disagreements about where, when, and even why an event took place. In 
Numbers 20:23-29, Aaron dies on Mount Hor; according to Deuteronomy 10:6, 
however, he dies in Moserah. In Numbers 3-4, after Moses has descended from 
the mountain and is receiving the laws, the Levites are assigned their cultic re- 
sponsibilities; but according to Deuteronomy 10:8, the Levites were set apart at 
a site in the wilderness called Jotbath.'” In Numbers 20:2-13, Moses is forbidden 
from crossing the Jordan because of his actions at the waters of Meribah, when 
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he brought forth water from the rock; but then according to his own words in 
Deuteronomy 1:37-38, Moses was prohibited from entering the promised land 
not because of anything he did, but because of the sins of the people in the epi- 
sode of the spies. Major contradictions, with important historiographical and 
theological ramifications, are also present in the text. The premier example of 
these is the creation story in Genesis 1 and 2: in what order was the world cre- 
ated? was it originally watery or dry? were male and female created together, or 
was woman made from man’s rib? is man the culmination of creation, or the 
beginning? Other examples are equally problematic. For the cult: was the Tent 
of Meeting in the center of the Israelite camp (Num 2-3) and did Yahweh dwell 
there constantly (Exod 40:34-38), or was it situated well outside the camp (Exod 
33:7), and does Yahweh descend to it only to speak with Moses (Exod 33:821)? 
For prophecy: could there be other prophets like Moses after his death (Deut 
18:15), or not (Deut 34:10-12)? These contradictions, from minor to major, are 
difficult, and frequently impossible, to reconcile. 

The second category of narrative inconsistency is doublets: stories that are 
told twice. In order to qualify as a literarily problematic repetition, two passages 
must not only tell a similar story, but do so in a way that renders them mutually 
exclusive: they must be events that could not possibly happen more than once. 
Thus one of the most often cited doublets in the Pentateuch, the patriarch pass- 
ing off his wife as his sister in a foreign land (Gen 12:10-20; 20; 26:6—11) — which 
is actually a triplet— does not count. As hard as it is to believe that Abraham 
would pull the same trick twice, and that Isaac would do the same a generation 
later, there is nothing in these stories that prohibits such a reading. The two 
stories about Abraham and Sarah are set in different regions (Egypt and Gerar), 
with different characters (Pharaoh and Abimelech), while the story about Isaac 
and Rebekah, although set in Gerar with Abimelech, obviously features differ- 
ent protagonists at a different time. On the grounds of narrative alone, all three 
stories could well belong to a single author. 

There are truly problematic doublets, however. The city of Luz is renamed 
Bethel by Jacob in Genesis 28:19, as he is on his way from his father’s house to 
stay with his uncle Laban. The city of Luz is again renamed Bethel by Jacob 
in Genesis 35:15, on his way from his uncle Laban’s house to rejoin his father 
in Canaan. (Not to mention that Abraham had already built an altar at Bethel, 
already not called Luz, in Gen 12:8.) Similarly, the site of Beersheba is given its 
name on the basis of the oath sworn (ni$ba‘) between Abraham and Abimelech 
in Genesis 21:31. It is named again by Isaac in Genesis 26:33, on the basis of 
the oath sworn between him and Abimelech. Jacob’s own name is changed to 
Israel when he wrestles with the divine being in Genesis 32:29. Jacob’s name is 
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changed to Israel again by God at Bethel in Genesis 35:10. These doublets are 
mutually exclusive: in each case, the naming or renaming is recounted as if it is 
happening for the first and only time. 

More striking are the narratives relating the thirst of the Israelites in the wil- 
derness. In Exodus 17:1-7, just after they have crossed the sea and before they 
arrive at the mountain in the wilderness, the people complain that they have no 
water to drink; Yahweh responds by telling Moses to strike a rock, from which 
water will come forth. Moses strikes the rock, the water comes forth, and the 
place is named Massah and Meribah. In Numbers 20:2-13, well after the Isra- 
elites have left the mountain, in the midst of their wilderness wandering, the 
people complain that they have no water to drink; Yahweh responds by telling 
Moses to speak to a rock, from which water will come forth. Moses strikes the 
rock, the water comes forth, and the place is named “the waters of Meribah.” In 
these stories not only is the same name given to two different places, and for the 
same reason, but the stories themselves are remarkably similar. 

In fact, all of these doublets, and others not discussed here, overlap with 
the previous group, that is, narrative contradictions. For the double telling of 
a single event entails two competing historical claims about, at the very least, 
when that event happened. As we have seen, not only when, but also the char- 
acteristics of where, who, how, and why may vary from passage to passage, even 
when the central “what” remains the same. 

Contradictions and doublets can be found both across pentateuchal texts, as 
described above, and within individual pericopes; that is, the same problems 
exist on both the macro level and the micro level. The standard example of this 
is the beginning of the flood story, in Genesis 6:17-7:5. In 6:17-22, God tells 
Noah that he is going to bring a flood and instructs him to bring into the ark 
two of each kind of animal; we are then told that “Noah did so; just as God had 
commanded him, so he did” (v. 22). In 7:1-5, Yahweh tells Noah that he is go- 
ing to bring a flood and instructs him to bring into the ark two of each unclean 
animal and seven pairs of every clean animal; we are then told that “Noah 
did just as Yahweh commanded him” (v. 5). The story thus presents the same 
events happening twice — God's announcement of the flood, instructions about 
the animals, and the fulfillment of those instructions by Noah—which marks 
it as a doublet. The story also tells us that on the one hand, Noah is to bring 
two of every animal (and he does so), and on the other, that he is to bring two 
of every unclean and seven of every clean animal (and he does so)—a glaring 
contradiction. 

Similarly, in Numbers 14, after the episode of the spies, Yahweh tells Moses 
that the first generation of the Exodus will die before reaching the promised 
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land, all except for Caleb (Num 14:21-24). Immediately thereafter, he speaks 
again and says almost the same thing: the first generation of the Exodus will die 
before reaching the promised land, all except for Caleb and Joshua (wv. 29-35). 
Virtually the same message is delivered twice in a row—it is a doublet—but 
there is a significant distinction in the content, a disparity in precisely who is to 
survive —and it therefore also entails a contradiction. 

The third category of narrative problems may be called discontinuities. In 
these cases, the natural course of events of a story is interrupted by what appears 
to be an unrelated narrative. In Exodus 24:1-2, Yahweh commands Moses to go 
up the mountain with Aaron, Nadab, Abihu, and seventy of the Israelite elders. 
They do so—but not until 24:9. In between, in vv. 3-8, Moses performs a cov- 
enant ceremony with the people on the basis of the laws in Exodus 20:19-23:33 
that Yahweh gave to Moses on the mountain—the same mountain that Moses 
is told to go up in 24:1 before he has even come back down (in v. 3). In vv. 9-11, 
Moses and the others go up the mountain, as instructed in vv. 1-2; in v. 12, 
however, Moses is again instructed to ascend the mountain, even though he is 
already there. 

These types of discontinuities can also have significant and troublesome 
chronological components. The story of Isaac’s blessing of Jacob instead of 
Esau in Genesis 27 takes place as Isaac is dying (v. 1), as Esau explicitly recog- 
nizes (v. 41). Yet Isaac does not die until Genesis 35:28-29— at least twenty-one 
years later (the time that Jacob served Laban).!! Although perhaps not always 
technically contradictions, these discontinuities prevent the natural reading of 
the narrative as a continuous whole. 

Alone, the evidence of the narrative problems that plague the pentateuchal 
text speaks only to the discontinuity of the whole and results in the isolation of 
one passage from the next, or the compositional distinctiveness of one pericope 
in relation to another. One might, on this basis, think that the Pentateuch is no 
more than a compilation of individual elements, originally independent from 
one another: Genesis 1 would be one text, and Genesis 2 another; Numbers 20 
a third, and Deuteronomy 10 a fourth. Such a theory was, in fact, proposed early 
in scholarship. Suggested in part by scholars of the seventeenth century, the 
Fragmentary Hypothesis, as it came to be known, reached its fullest expression 
in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries." 

Yet this theory was short-lived. It was quickly recognized that alongside the 
narrative difficulties in the text — indeed, hand in hand with them — are marked 
continuities, historical claims of one passage that are assumed and incorporated 
and developed in another. Thus the story of Aaron's death in Numbers 20:23- 
29, although contradicted by Deuteronomy 10:6, is explicitly referred back to 
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in Deuteronomy 32:50-51. At the same time, Numbers 20:23-29 presumes in- 
formation from earlier passages: Aaron is said to be stripped of his vestments, 
which are then placed on his son Eleazar (vv. 25-26, 28); these are the official 
priestly garments first described in Exodus 28, made in Exodus 39, and placed 
on Aaron in the ceremony of Leviticus 8:6-9. The watery chaos of Genesis 1, 
although contradicted by the description of the earth in Genesis 2, is a central 
image for part of the flood story, in which the destruction of the world is repre- 
sented as a return to the primordial chaos (Gen 7:11; 8:1-2a). At the same time, 
the rain that brings life to the dusty earth in Genesis 2 becomes, ironically, 
the agent of its destruction in other passages of the flood story (7:4, 12). Jacob’s 
naming of Bethel in Genesis 35, although a doublet of the previous naming 
in Genesis 28, is recalled in detail by Jacob on his deathbed in Genesis 48:3-4 
(see further case study V); this latter passage, in turn, in which Jacob calls the 
deity El Shaddai, is connected with God's statement to Moses in Exodus 6:3: “I 
appeared to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob as El Shaddai.” This brief list points out 
only some of the most obvious links, and only for a handful of texts; of course 
every one of these passages depends on many others and is itself the basis for 
yet others. 

When the Pentateuch is read with a careful eye toward the narrative incon- 
sistencies and continuities alike, the individual fragments coalesce into four 
strands or sources, each of which is internally consistent, and markedly dis- 
tinct, in its historical claims. Furthermore, each of these sources is recognizable 
as an independently composed text—a document that once stood on its own, 
only later to be incorporated with the others. The original independence of 
the documents is to be seen in the coherence, continuity, and completeness 
of each (see further chapters 2, 3, and 4). This claim —four originally indepen- 
dent documents that have been subsequently combined and interwoven—is 
the central assertion of the Documentary Hypothesis. 


THE FOUR DOCUMENTS 


The first of these documents, in order of appearance, begins in Genesis 1 with 
the creation of the world and continues through the primeval history (including 
the flood), the patriarchs, the Exodus, the revelation at Sinai, the wilderness 
wandering, and the death of Moses. The second source begins in Genesis 2 
with the creation of man and covers the same overarching narrative as the first. 
The third begins in Genesis 15 with God making a covenant with Abraham, 
before continuing on the same path as the others. The fourth document com- 
prises the majority of the book of Deuteronomy and is, with the exception of 
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an introduction and a few narrative transitions, the final speech of Moses to the 
Israelites before his death on the plains of Moab. 

One of the most significant discrepancies among the first three sources—and 
importantly for our current purposes, the one that gives rise to the scholarly 
nomenclature—is when and how God's proper name, Yahweh, came to be 
known. According to the first strand, in Exodus 6:2-6, God appeared to the 
patriarchs as El Shaddai, “God Almighty,” but did not tell them his true name. 
And this was indeed the case: in Genesis 17:1 God introduces himself to Abra- 
ham as El Shaddai; in 28:3 Isaac blesses Jacob in the name of El Shaddai; in 
35:11 God introduces himself to Jacob as El Shaddai; and Jacob, in recalling 
this theophany on his deathbed in 48:3, again uses this title. It is not until Exo- 
dus 6:2-6 that God tells Moses that his true name is Yahweh. Before this point 
in the narrative of the first document, logically enough, none of the characters 
uses the divine name; they say either El Shaddai or employ the generic title 
Elohim, “God.” According to the third document, too, God revealed his true 
name only to Moses (in this case, however, in Exod 3:14-15), and only because 
Moses asked. El Shaddai is not mentioned, but rather the earlier phrase “the 
God of your fathers” (see Gen 31:5, 42; 46:1). Now, however, God reveals him- 
self with the obscure cipher “Ehyeh-Asher-Ehyeh” (Exod 3:14), which is quickly 
explained as something of a pun on the name Yahweh (3:15). As in the first 
source, in the third the characters (almost) never use the divine name but ex- 
clusively the title Elohim. In contrast to these two sources, in the second, Yah- 
weh’s name has been known and used since the earliest times: in Genesis 4:26, 
Enosh, in the third generation of humanity, begins to invoke Yahweh by name. 
And, not unexpectedly, in this document the characters in Genesis all regularly 
use the name Yahweh when referring to the deity. 

On the basis of these distinct concepts of how and when the divine name was 
revealed, scholars gave the second source, which uses Yahweh throughout, the 
title “Yahwist,” or “J” (from the German spelling, “Jahwist”). The third source, 
which introduces the divine name only in Exodus 3, was given the title “Elohist,” 
or "E," since its characters use this name until the time of Moses. And the first 
source, though once also known as “Elohist,” is now called “P,” for “Priestly,” 
in light of its close attention to all things cultic. The fourth source, which is 
contained entirely in Deuteronomy, is called “D,” for “Deuteronomist.” 

Although I follow the standard nomenclature in this book, it needs to be 
noted that the names “Yahwist” and “Elohist” are not particularly helpful; 
indeed, because they imply that the use of the name “Yahweh” or the title 
“Elohim” is the primary means by which the sources are identifiable, they are 
largely misleading. These names originate from an early period of pentateuchal 
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scholarship in which the alternation of the divine designations was seen as the 
single overriding key to the disentanglement of the sources in Genesis, to the 
neglect of all other narrative inconsistencies.” The use of either Yahweh or 
Elohim was understood to be a stylistic choice, with two important and det- 
rimental results: first, Genesis was divided into only two strands—the Yah- 
wist and the Elohist—and second, these two sources ceased to be found after 
(unsurprisingly) Exodus 2, that is, the last chapter before the name Yahweh 
is formally introduced in E." This two-source analysis did in fact solve many 
of the narrative problems, insofar as much of J was largely isolated from the 
rest of Genesis; many problems remained, however, since P and E, with their 
competing historical claims, were still viewed as a single strand. For example, 
according to E, Benjamin is born to Rachel in Bethel, where Rachel dies in 
childbirth (Gen 35:16b-18), while according to P, Benjamin is born, like his 
siblings, in Paddan-Aram (35:22b-26); both of these contradictory claims were 
attributed by Jean Astruc to the Elohist— even though Isaac’s sending of Jacob 
to Paddan-Aram in Genesis 28:1-5, and his return from there in 33:18, Astruc 
attributed to the Yahwist.!° This two-source theory (again, only for Genesis), 
today known as the Older Documentary Hypothesis, was therefore an impor- 
tant step but was both literarily unsatisfying and methodologically misleading. 
The breakthrough occurred when scholars came to realize that the varying di- 
vine appellations in Genesis were related to the narratives in Exodus 3 and 6, 
and that the latter explained the former.” Once the use of the divine name in 
Genesis was understood not as a stylistic choice, but simply as one of many 
distinct historical claims inherent in the respective sources, the single older 
"Elohist" strand could be correctly seen as, in fact, two strands, each of which 
has a similar (though not identical) view on the revelation of the divine name 
to Moses, but each of which also has very different ideas on almost everything 
else. Furthermore, connecting the divine designations in Genesis to Exodus 3 
and 6 meant that the source analysis of Genesis could be— in fact, had to be— 
extended finally into the rest of the Pentateuch, where the analysis depends not 
on the use of Yahweh or Elohim, since in all the sources the characters now 
know the divine name, but rather on the multitude of other distinct histori- 
cal claims in each document. Previously, scholars tended to rely on separate 
theories to explain the composition of Genesis and the rest of the Pentateuch: 
a documentary solution for Genesis and a fragmentary or supplementary solu- 
tion for Exodus—Deuteronomy.'? Now the whole could be understood in a uni- 
form light. Although the understanding of the import of the divine designations 
in Genesis had fundamentally changed, the nomenclature for the documents 
remained; thus the formerly single Elohist was divided into the “older Elohist” 
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and the “younger Elohist."? When these names were finally recognized as be- 
ing unwieldy, the older Elohist became known as P, and the younger Elohist 
remained E.” 

Although the four documents cover much the same territory—even D, 
which takes place in a single day, begins with Moses recalling the history of 
Israel from the theophany on the mountain to the end of the wilderness wan- 
dering—they each do so ina unique way. The basic history of Israel is the same, 
but the details differ on virtually every point. We have already seen that the two 
documents that describe the creation, P and J, do so in almost entirely contrary 
ways. The same two sources also describe the flood differently, and in each case, 
as we have noted, in line with their variant views on creation. Only J, however, 
describes the garden of Eden, Cain and Abel, and the Tower of Babel. 

All three documents that tell the story of the patriarchs—P, J, and E—agree 
on their names and order—Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob—as well as their respec- 
tive wives and children (for the most part), but they diverge widely in the details 
of the plot. In all three, Abraham receives a promise of land and progeny. In J, 
this happens before he leaves his homeland; in P, it happens after he has already 
entered Canaan. In P and E, this promise is accompanied by a covenant—yet 
the covenants are completely different, that of P being the covenant of circum- 
cision and that of E involving a detailed sacrificial rite (and no circumcision). 
P and J describe the birth of Hagar’s son Ishmael; E never names him. The de- 
struction of Sodom and Gomorrah is known to both P and J, but only J tells the 
story of Abraham’s negotiation with God. J and E contain stories of Abraham 
(and Isaac) passing off their wives as their sisters in a foreign court (although at 
different times and places); P does not. Only E describes the sacrifice of Isaac. 
Only P tells of Abraham’s purchase of a burial plot for Sarah and the rest of the 
family, and only P has all the patriarchs and matriarchs (except Rachel) being 
buried there. Although all the sources know that Isaac married Rebekah, only J 
contains a narrative of how this happened. Although all the sources know that 
Isaac was the father of Jacob and Esau, only J tells the story of their birth and 
the trickery of Jacob in procuring Isaac’s blessing. According to J, Jacob goes 
to Haran to escape from Esau and chances upon his mother’s family there, 
where he marries Leah and Rachel and has twelve sons; according to P, Jacob 
goes to his mother’s family in Paddan-Aram for the express purpose of finding 
a wife. All three documents know that a cult site was founded by a patriarch at 
Bethel, but in P it is Jacob, after his return from Paddan-Aram; in E it is Jacob, 
though before his time with Laban; and in J it is Abraham, in his initial sojourn 
through Canaan. Only J and E describe the struggles of Jacob against Laban, or 
Rachel and Leah’s travails in child-bearing. Only J and E describe the affair of 
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Dinah and Shechem; P does not know that Dinah ever existed. Both P and E 
tell of Rachel’s death, and only in E is it connected with the birth of Benjamin; 
in P, Benjamin has already been born, and in J, Rachel is still alive (see case 
study V). Although all three know that Joseph went down to Egypt, that there 
was a famine, and that Jacob and his family came to Egypt to join Joseph there, 
only J and E describe this process in detail; only J tells the story of Joseph 
and his Egyptian master’s wife, only E tells the story of Joseph’s and Pharaoh’s 
dreams. According to P, Jacob’s family dwells in Rameses; J tells us that his fam- 
ily dwells in Goshen. 

In the Exodus narrative, we find the same situation. Only E tells the story of 
Moses’s birth; only J tells of Moses killing the Egyptian. According to J, Moses’s 
father-in-law is named Reuel; according to E, he is named Jethro. In P, Moses 
never leaves Egypt. These three documents describe God instructing Moses to 
lead the Israelites out of Egypt. Only J tells of the burning bush. In P and E, 
this theophany is accompanied by the revelation to Moses of God’s true name, 
Yahweh; in J, as noted, this name was known to humanity from primeval times. 
Only P and J tell the story of the plagues in detail, and though they agree on 
some of the plagues, they disagree on others: P tells of blood, frogs, lice, boils, 
hail, locusts, and darkness; J has blood, frogs, insects (not lice), pestilence, hail, 
and locusts. Only in J do the Israelites have to escape hastily and at night. P and 
J describe the Israelites’ escape from the Egyptians at a body of water but do so 
in entirely different terms (see case study IV). P, J, and D describe the giving of 
manna to feed the people in the wilderness; E never mentions manna. Only P 
and J tell the story of getting water from a rock; in J, this takes place before the 
theophany in the wilderness, whereas in P it takes place long after. Only E tells 
of the battle against the Amalekites, and only E and D describe the appointing 
of judges to assist Moses. 

As for the theophany at the mountain in the wilderness, the most significant 
discrepancy is the identification of the mountain itself: in P and J, it is Sinai; 
in E and D, Horeb. The Decalogue and the tablets on which it is written are 
known only to E and D; P and J never mention either. In P, the theophany is 
unaccompanied by a covenant. All four sources know that Moses went up the 
mountain, sometimes more than once. But what he did there, and how long 
he stayed, is different in each case. The instructions for and construction of the 
Tabernacle are told only in P. The Tent of Meeting, as already mentioned, is 
presented differently in P and E; D and J never refer to it. The ark does not ex- 
ist in E. Joshua does not exist in J. Miriam exists only in E. The episode of the 
golden calf is told only in E and D. 
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In the wilderness wandering, all four documents describe the Israelites as 
difficult. Only one story is found in multiple sources, however: the episode 
of the spies, which is told in P, J, and D, but not in E. Even here, the ac- 
counts differ as to what area of Canaan the spies explored, who went, what kind 
of report they brought back, who the offending party was, and how they were 
punished. Otherwise, the stories narrated in the various sources do not overlap 
(with the exception of D, which tells some stories parallel to those of J and E; 
see chapter 4). Thus the Israelites’ desire for meat is told only in J—in P, they 
had received meat along with the manna before the theophany. The prophesy- 
ing elders are known only to E (see case study II). The leprosy of Miriam is told 
only in E. The revolt of Dathan and Abiram is only in E. The revolt of Korah is 
only in P. The death of Aaron is only in P. The plague of serpents is only in E. 
The war against Midian is described only in P; in E, the same territory is known 
as the land of the Amorites and was conquered earlier. Both P and E describe 
the assignment of Transjordanian land to the tribes of Gad and Reuben; in P, 
however, this is not to be accomplished until after the Israelites have conquered 
Canaan, and then it is to be done by Joshua and Eleazar, while in E, it is done 
on the spot by Moses. 

I present this rather lengthy list to illustrate the two competing factors at 
work in reading the pentateuchal documents: although their stories follow the 
same basic outline, they do so in divergent ways. And despite its length, this list 
is only partial and covers merely a selection of the broadest and most obvious 
differences among the strands. Each narrative contains a multitude of historical 
claims that stand in stark contradiction to those of the other sources, but these 
can be demonstrated only through the detailed study of a given passage. 

It should be clear from this list that many individual episodes are told in only 
one of the documents; only a few are told in more than two. As a result, the ma- 
jority of pericopes in the Pentateuch are, in fact, unified texts, in which a search 
for multiple strands is unjustified. The division of sources, in these cases, comes 
between pericopes, in the transition from one story to another. For example, the 
sacrifice of Isaac (Gen 22), the purchase of Sarah's burial plot (Gen 23), and the 
wooing of Rebekah (Gen 24) occur in three essentially discrete narratives, one 
after the other; each belongs to a different source (E, P, and J, respectively). At 
the same time, however, there are stories that are told in more than one docu- 
ment. In some of these, the two (or three) strands that contain the narrative 
situate it at different times in Israel's history —for example, Moses getting water 
from a rock or the establishment of a cult site at Bethel. But in some, the same 
story is told at the same time, and it is in these cases that we are faced with truly 
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composite narratives. The clearest example of this is the flood narrative in P 
and J. Both situate the flood, naturally, in the primeval period, and they are in- 
terwoven into a single narrative of a single flood. Yet the process for identifying 
the original strands in these closely interwoven passages is precisely the same as 
that for identifying them elsewhere: the historical claims of each narrative are 
distinctive enough from those of the other, and continuous enough with them- 
selves, that it is simply a matter of reading carefully and following the threads. 
To this point I have discussed only the narrative portions of the Pentateuch 
and left the laws to one side. Yet the laws exhibit many of the same features 
that we have seen in the narratives: specifically, doublets and contradictions. 
The feature that is not present in the laws is the compositional alternation or 
interweaving that we find in the narratives. The pentateuchal laws exist in three 
discrete blocks: the laws of the so-called Covenant Code, in Exodus 20-23; the 
priestly code in Leviticus and Numbers; and the deuteronomic code in Deu- 
teronomy 12-26. The repetitions in these laws are glaring: for example, all three 
have festival calendars; all three have slave laws; all three have asylum laws; two 
tell the Israelites not to boil a kid in its mother’s milk; two have an altar law; 
two have the kosher laws; two have tithing laws. The contradictions are equally 
telling. In Exodus 20:21-23, the law states that the Israelites can make an altar of 
stone wherever they like; in Deuteronomy 12:13-14, the law states that they are 
to sacrifice only at the centralized cultic site (that is, the Temple in Jerusalem). 
And while Deuteronomy 12:15-16 allows for animals to be killed and eaten any- 
where in the country, Leviticus 17:2-7 requires that all animals that are killed 
for food be brought to the Temple and presented as an offering. According to 
Numbers 18:21-32, the Israelites are to tithe annually, and those tithes are to go 
directly to the Levites; according to Deuteronomy 14:22-29, only every third 
year are tithes to go to the Levites, while in the other two years the Israelites 
are permitted to spend their tithes on a feast to be consumed at the Temple. In 
both Exodus 21:2 and Deuteronomy 15:12 a Hebrew slave is to be released in the 
seventh year; in Leviticus 25:40, however, he is to serve until the jubilee year. 
It is clear that the three law codes are, like the narratives, independent and 
mutually exclusive. It is a mistake, however, to consider the laws as distinct from 
the narratives. Whether one believes that the laws and the narratives were com- 
posed separately or not, it remains the case that the laws are embedded in nar- 
rative contexts. Each law code claims to be the single law code given by God to 
Moses at the mountain in the wilderness. ‘This is a historical claim, no different 
in type from others that we find in the pentateuchal sources. And when read in 
this light, it becomes clear that the law codes belong integrally to the narrative 
sources. The Covenant Code is a part of E; the priestly laws are part of P; and 
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the deuteronomic laws stand at the center of D. Thus it is E’s claim that God 
gave Moses the laws of the Covenant Code the first time Moses went up the 
mountain and that Moses delivered them to the people immediately thereafter 
and ratified them with a covenant (Exod 24:3-8). It is P’s claim that God gave 
Moses the laws of Leviticus and Numbers at the foot of the mountain (whereas 
what Moses received on the mountain itself was the blueprint for the Taber- 
nacle, the prerequisite for all the subsequent laws). It is D’s claim that God 
gave Moses the laws on the mountain but that Moses did not deliver them to 
the Israelites until his final address on the plains of Moab. Further, the content 
of the laws is itself a historical claim: each source states not just that God gave 
laws at a certain time in a certain place, but that these are the specific laws he 
gave — these and not others. Although the laws are distinct in form, they are not 
distinct literarily; they are part of the narrative, both in content and in context. 


DISTINGUISHING THE DOCUMENTS 


When the pentateuchal narrative is separated into its constituent strands on 
the basis of narrative flow alone—when the reader follows the historical claims 
of each passage and of the whole — other features of the individual documents 
emerge with varying degrees of clarity. The first category of these we might call 
thematic: those elements that give the overarching narrative of a given source 
its shape and focus. In P, these thematic elements may be most prominent. We 
notice first the strong structural aspects of the source: the repeated “these are 
the generations" markers in Genesis; the heavy use of genealogies throughout; 
the regular reporting of characters’ ages and other important dates; and the use 
of formulaic introductory and concluding phrases. Also readily apparent, and 
responsible for the name of the source, is P's focus on the affairs of the cult, 
and particularly of the priesthood: for instance, the establishment of the Taber- 
nacle, the presence of Yahweh in it, the elevation of Aaron and the ordination 
of the Aaronid priesthood, the relegation of the Levites to cultic servants, the 
levitical revolt of Korah. P's narrative as a whole tends to be, somewhat confus- 
ingly, both elliptical and expansive: although some periods are passed over with 
only the barest of outlines, such as Jacob's travels outside of Canaan or Joseph's 
descent into Egypt, some events are described in excruciating detail, such as 
the purchase of a burial plot in Mamre (Gen 23) and the instructions for and 
construction of the Tabernacle (Exod 25-31, 35-40). 

J is different—less highly structured and less interested in priestly affairs. 
There is a marked propensity in J toward etiology, both of the obvious kind 
(“therefore the place was called X”) and the broader kind (as in Yahweh’s 
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addresses to the serpent, Eve, and Adam in Gen 3). Family affairs figure strongly 
in J’s patriarchal narratives: Cain and Abel, Jacob and Esau, Judah and Tamar. 
Far more than the other documents, J takes up preexisting songs and poems 
into its narrative, incorporating them at the appropriate time to lend color or 
depth to the narrative: the song of Lemech (Gen 4:23-24), the blessing of Jacob 
(Gen 49), the song of the sea (Exod 15), the song of the well (Num 21:17-18( 
the blessing of Moses (Deut 33). J tends to represent the deity working behind 
the scenes to affect the course of history, rather than directly interfering; the 
seminal statement of this for J is Genesis 45:5-8 (and further in 50:20). 

E is marked first by a concentration on prophecy: the strongly prophetic de- 
scription of Moses, and even of Abraham (Gen 20:7, 17), and a focus on ques- 
tions of prophetic authority. Probably connected with this theme is the regu- 
lar appearance of God to humans in visions and dreams rather than directly 
(for example, Gen 15:1; 20:3; 31:24); Moses is the explicitly noted exception 
(Num 12:6-8). In line with this, divine messengers play a particularly promi- 
nent role in the E stories, both in the patriarchal narratives and as a constant 
presence in the wilderness (see Exod 23:20). 

Structurally, D is notable for being set almost exclusively as Moses’s farewell 
speech. It is further marked by alternations of narrative and rhetorically charged 
exhortations (for example, Deut 9:23 [narrative], 24 [rhetoric], 25-29 [narra- 
tive]). Hand in hand with its unique form is D’s repeated insistence on the 
theme of Israel’s disobedience, in the past and even in the future (Deut 31:29). 
At the same time, Moses’s stalwart leadership and blamelessness is equally im- 
portant in D. 

These thematic and structural features of the four documents emerge only 
once the literary analysis, done on the basis of the narrative flow, has been com- 
pleted. The recognition of overarching themes in a given source is a secondary 
stage of the analysis, not a primary one: the analysis cannot begin with the 
identification of themes and then proceed to the discovery of the documents. 
This is because themes are, for the most part, not unique to a given source, but 
rather are more prominent in one source than the others, or differently con- 
figured. We cannot assume, therefore—as some scholars have, with unfortu- 
nate results — that every positive mention of Aaron necessarily belongs to P (see 
Exod 4:14-16, J); that every etiology belongs to J (see Gen 35:15, P); that every 
depiction of Moses as a prophet belongs to E (see Exod 8:8-9, J); that all refer- 
ences to ages and dates belong to P (see Gen 37:2, J); that every interpolated 
song or poem belongs to J (see Num 21:27-30, E); or that every appearance of 
a divine messenger belongs to E (see Gen 19:1, J). If such assumptions are fol- 
lowed, the resulting narratives are unreadable. Such is only to be expected: the 
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identifying feature of a narrative is not its theme, but its plot, and it is from the 
plot and the ways in which the coherent story is told that the theme emerges, 
secondarily. As with any literary work, the message and structure of each docu- 
ment are apparent only once the document has been read in its entirety. And in 
order to understand the themes of any of the sources, the sources must first be 
separated on the more objective grounds of narrative continuity. 

A second category of features that emerges once the documents have been 
separated on narrative grounds is that of style and terminology. We have already 
seen that the mistaken early view that the divine designations in Genesis were 
a stylistic feature led to an erroneous understanding of the composition of the 
text. We would be similarly in error were we to understand the name of the 
mountain in the wilderness (Sinai or Horeb) as merely a terminological choice, 
rather than as the names of two distinct locations.” There are, however, authen- 
tic stylistic and terminological features of each document. Only P uses the word 
g-w-h, “to perish.” While all the sources use the preposition berem, “before,” 
only J uses the word terem alone in this way. Only E uses the common noun 
hannahar, “the river,” to designate the Euphrates. Only P uses the phrase mod 
md, “very very.” The list can go on. 

What is true of themes is even more the case with style and terminology: 
these observations can be made only after the sources have been isolated. There 
is a fundamental underlying principle in play here: all of the documents are 
written in good ancient Hebrew, and their authors all had access, one must as- 
sume, to the entirety of the Hebrew language. To say that a document doesn’t 
use a particular term, then, is not to say that it could not use it; in other words, 
these observations are descriptive, not prescriptive. Unfortunately, as with the 
category of themes, all too often in the history of scholarship style and terminol- 
ogy have been used in order to identify sources, rather than to describe them; 
thus we encounter scholars who produce vast lists of words and phrases that “be- 
long” to the various documents and rely on those lists (or the lists of other schol- 
ars) to then distinguish the sources.” When this has occurred, the resulting 
textual analyses invariably produce problematic narratives. This is especially 
true even when scholars have recognized that a certain word or phrase is only 
typical of a given document, rather than unique to it; in other words, if a word 
has appeared nine times out of ten in one source, then it is assumed that the 
eleventh example is from that same source. Yet the very existence of the word 
in another source makes such a conclusion methodologically untenable: if a 
document uses a word even once, it can use it more than once. Furthermore, 
even if a word never appears elsewhere in a given source, that is not a reason to 
deny that a passage containing the word can belong to said source if the passage 
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fits narratively into the source. However, there are words and phrases that are 
typical of a document, even if they are not unique to it. This is true of almost 
all literature: some words and phrases are particularly important or meaningful 
within the context of a given work, and though they may be used by others, that 
does not mean that they are any less central to the first. 

Far more useful than identifying words and phrases that occur only in a sin- 
gle document are those examples in which a single entity is referred to by one 
source using one word and by another source using another word. For instance, 
whereas both P and J use the word &ipha^ to designate a female servant, E uses 
‘ima’. Even more valuable are those examples in which a single word is used 
with distinctive meanings in various sources. For instance, J and E use the word 
minha’, “gift,” to refer to any sort of presentation, but in P this word only and 
always has the specific meaning of “grain-offering.” Equally compelling is the 
evidence of linguistic differences among the sources; for example, J and P, even 
in identical narrative contexts, use different forms of the verb “to beget."?* Even 
in these cases, however, we are still dependent on the correct division of the text 
according to narrative flow for our appreciation of the stylistic and terminologi- 
cal distinctions among the documents. 

As should by now be clear, it is the primary and fundamental claim of this 
book—in contrast to almost all previous source-critical scholarship — that the 
literary analysis ofthe Pentateuch must begin with and be carried out on the ba- 
sis of the narrative consistencies and contradictions. We cannot start with the 
diversity of theme or language and divide the text on these bases. The literary 
analysis of the Pentateuch is grounded in the basic inability to read the text as 
a whole, and that inability is not manifested in the variety of themes or style. 
Our reading of the Pentateuch is not undermined by the collocation of dispa- 
rate themes or by the use of different words for "female servant." Instead, what 
makes the reading of the Pentateuch problematic is its lack of narrative flow, 
and only by addressing this problem first and foremost can we be responding 
authentically to the text before us. 

This argument can be carried forward into the area of the dating of the docu- 
ments as well. The popularization of the Documentary Hypothesis in the late 
nineteenth century, and its acceptance in the wider field of biblical studies, 
was a result of the association of the sources with various historical settings, so 
that the literary analysis of the text had direct implications for the history of Is- 
rael and Israelite religion.” Although some features of the sources may suggest 
broad historical settings— J's advancement of the tribe of Judah lends itself to a 
pro-Davidic/Solomonic reading; P's focus on the cult might belong to a period 
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in which the Temple stood and functioned; E’s polemic against the northern 
calf shrines of Dan and Bethel implies its composition at a time when those 
shrines still existed; D’s requirement of cult centralization fits well with the 
Hezekian and Josianic reforms —for the most part these settings overlap chron- 
ologically or are simply too broad to be fit into any clear chronological frame- 
work with respect to the other sources. Indeed, attempts to order the documents 
chronologically (that is, to date them relatively) and situate them temporally (to 
date them absolutely) with any specificity are based more on a given scholar’s a 
priori historical beliefs than on the texts themselves. We must be careful not to 
confuse the literary question with the historical one. Like thematic and stylistic 
considerations, the dating of the documents can be accomplished only after 
the sources have been isolated on other grounds. And at that point, the various 
datings of the documents have no effect on the literary analysis: if it could be 
demonstrated somehow that J is from the tenth century BCE and that P is from 
the third century BCE, while E is from the second millennium BCE and D was 
written during the Hoover administration, the literary evaluation of the text and 
the isolation of the sources on the grounds of narrative flow would be precisely 
the same. In this book, then, I will not discuss the dating of the documents. The 
separation of the literary analysis, on the grounds of narrative flow alone, from 
all other secondary considerations of the individual sources, be it theme, style, 
or potential historical setting, must be maintained if the analysis is to retain any 
degree of objectivity. 

As long as it is remembered that considerations of narrative flow must always 
be primary in the analysis of the Pentateuch, the elements of theme, style, and 
historical setting, though secondary, do add considerably to the Documentary 
Hypothesis as a whole. As Sean McEvenue puts it, “Such observations do not 
prove source divisions, but they do confirm probabilities, just as travelling does 
not prove geographic facts but does confirm one's trust in maps.” What makes 
the theory compelling is not that it resolves only the narrative problems, but 
that the secondary elements of theme and style fit beautifully into the source 
division revealed by the narrative analysis. We see in the individual documents 
a confluence of all the literary aspects: the separation of the narratives, the 
identification of coherent themes, and consistent style align, so that there is a 
convergence of evidence. Thus those who would oppose the Documentary 
Hypothesis on one basis—who would say that the use of stylistic features to 
isolate sources is invalid and produces flawed results—are both correct, in that 
such a procedure is methodologically faulty, and incorrect, in that the Doc- 
umentary Hypothesis does not rest on the grounds of style alone. Rather, its 
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elegance derives from the observation that the stylistic evidence falls in line 
with the narrative and thematic distinctions—as long as it is remembered that 
no single word or phrase or theme must always belong to a single document but 
may instead be predominant, central, or differently used in one source while 
still being used in others. 

Since almost the beginning of the Documentary Hypothesis, scholars have 
attempted to discern within each source further layers. J was thus divided into 
J, F, and J’; P into P!, P?, and P5, etc.” In some cases this type of analysis is 
undoubtedly correct: few scholars today would deny that, for example, P is in 
fact at least two layers, P and H (which stands for Holiness Code: the laws 
in Lev 17-26, and perhaps some further material in Exodus and Numbers).? 
In some cases, claims for multiple layers are considerably more speculative in 
nature and less textually justified. Yet insofar as these layers are seen as the liter- 
ary prehistory of a single source, the Documentary Hypothesis itself is largely 
unconcerned with them. The Documentary Hypothesis is intended to account 
for the penultimate stage of the text, the existence of the sources immediately 
before their combination into the canonical whole. If it could be demonstrated 
that there were fifteen recensions of D, it would not matter, as long as the 
last of them was the D that was incorporated into the Pentateuch we now 
have. The attempt to discern the original layers of each source is by no means 
unimportant — indeed, it is of great value — but it is, like so much else, a second- 
ary stage of analysis that can only follow the separation of the four sources. 

The Documentary Hypothesis must be recognized for what it is: a hypoth- 
esis. It is a proposed literary solution to the literary problems of the Pentateuch, 
no more, no less. It does not purport to date the texts or to be the key to the 
history of Israelite religion. It does not intend to address the issue of the oral 
transmission of Israelite traditions or the combination thereof. It is only an at- 
tempt to understand how the book we call the Pentateuch came to look the 
way that it does. All other considerations are secondary. To that end, it must be 
judged against alternative solutions proposed to solve the same problems. It is 
not a method, comparable to structural analysis; it is in fact misleading even 
to call it "source criticism," since it is not a specific critical approach like form 
criticism or tradition criticism. It is a hypothesis— it just happens to be the most 
economical, clearest, and most complete solution currently available for the 
literary complexities of the canonical text. 

In this book, I explore the Documentary Hypothesis in two ways. First, I 
present five case studies of individual pentateuchal passages. These are meant 
to serve both as a demonstration of the Documentary Hypothesis at work—as 
a proof for the statements made above, the "showing" to accompany the pre- 
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ceding "telling" — and as something of a guide for the reader, a how-to for the 
analysis of other pentateuchal texts. Thus each one begins with the assumption 
that a text is unified until shown to be otherwise and continues with the analysis 
through the disentanglement of the sources. Each also contains discussion of 
how the sources discovered in this passage fit into their respective documents 
as a whole, as well as engagement with alternative views. Interwoven with these 
case studies are five chapters dealing with specific issues regarding the individ- 
ual sources of the Documentary Hypothesis. This interplay of textual analysis 
and thematic discussion should help readers to attain a clearer understanding 
of the Documentary Hypothesis both in practice and in theory. Ideally, the 
case studies and the discursive chapters will be convincing illustration that the 
Documentary Hypothesis remains the best explanation for the composition of 
the Pentateuch. 


Case Study I 


The Sale of Joseph, Genesis 37:18-36 


The text of Genesis 37:18-36 and its textual difficulties were presented in the 
introduction and do not require repeating here. It should be recalled, however, 
that the problems of the passage do not stem from any verbal or terminological 
confusion; for instance, the divine name makes no appearance in this chapter, 
and the interchange of “Jacob” and “Israel” creates no difficulties. Rather, the 
textual issues of this chapter derive entirely from the confused, contradictory 
narrative — that is, the plot and the historical claims of the story—and any reso- 
lution of these issues must in turn derive first and foremost from the resolution 
of the narrative continuity of the passage.' In the introduction, I noted that 
there are a number of textual difficulties, some of which may be attributed to 
authorial choice, but the central problem of the Ishmaelites and Midianites is 
irresolvable in any straightforward reading of the biblical text.? It is also worth 
remembering that the problematic parts of the passage broke down nicely into 
pairs: two decisions by the brothers to kill Joseph, two plans to throw Joseph 
into a pit, two arguments for saving him, two passing tribes. When these ob- 
servations are taken into account, the solution becomes little more than the 
connection of individual elements in the various pairs, recognizing both the 
discontinuities and continuities in the text.’ 

Because the Ishmaelite/Midianite problem is the driving force behind the 
need for literary analysis of the chapter, it is sensible to start the analysis with 
the separation of these variations. Thus the arrival of the Ishmaelites in v. 25 
will belong to one story (hereafter story A), and the passing by of the Midianites 
in v. 28aa! will belong to another (story B). To story B we may also add the rest 
of v. 28aa, “they pulled Joseph up out of the pit.” 1 noted in the introduction 
that the syntax of the verbs in this verse suggests that the Midianites are the 
subject throughout; at the same time, however, the idea of the Midianites sell- 
ing Joseph to the Ishmaelites is untenable narratologically. The natural break 
in this verse is between “out of the pit” and “they sold.” The evidence for this is 
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in the repetition of the explicit direct object, “they pulled Joseph up out of the 
pit. They sold Joseph”; as it stands, this repetition is awkward and unnecessary.* 
The central distinction between the two stories can therefore be identified: in 
story A, "they" —that is, the brothers— sell Joseph to the Ishmaelites, just as 
Joseph says, in 45:5: “because you [the brothers] sold me hither.” In story B, the 
Midianites steal Joseph from the pit without the brothers’ knowledge, again just 
as Joseph says, in 40:15: "1 was kidnapped from the land of the Hebrews.” 

The arrival of the Ishmaelites in story A is inseparable from Judah’s reaction 
to their arrival in w. 26-27. These verses are a single speech with a rhetorically 
structured argument.’ The actual sale of Joseph to the Ishmaelites— that is, the 
fulfillment of Judah’s plan—is found in v. 28aßb, which we have already sepa- 
rated from v. 28aa. In this analysis, the act of selling Joseph follows directly on 
the brothers’ agreement to Judah’s plan to sell him at the end of v. 27, as it natu- 
rally should: “Let us sell him to the Ishmaelites, but let us not do away with him 
ourselves. After all, he is our brother, our own flesh.’ His brothers agreed. . . . 
They sold Joseph for twenty pieces of silver to the Ishmaelites, who brought 
Joseph to Egypt.” 

Judah’s plan is clearly a response to a previous initiative. There are, however, 
two mentions of the brothers’ decision to kill Joseph, one in v. 18, and one in 
vv. 19-20.’ To which does Judah’s plan refer? The two-part description of what 
the brothers intended to do according to Judah—kill Joseph and “cover his 
blood" — matches perfectly with the two-part plan described in v. 20: “Let us 
kill him and throw him into one of the pits.” We have here both elements: the 
killing (with the same verb, h-r-g), and the hiding of the fact. Verses 19-20, like 
vv. 26-27, are indivisible, even exhibiting some of the same structural features.” 

We have, to this point, assigned wv. 19-20, 25-27, and 28afb to story A. If we 
return to story B, so far identified only as v. 2680, we can certainly connect 
with it v. 36, the sale of Joseph into Egypt by the Midianites. Verse 28aa also 
contains, however, mention of the pit from which the Midianites took Joseph. 
This must connect back to v. 24, in which the brothers throw Joseph into an 
empty pit (though all but Reuben think that it has water in it). Verse 24, in turn, 
is the fulfillment of Reuben’s plan (to save Joseph, not to kill him) in vv. 21222. 
The use of the definite article, “the pit,” habbora^, seems to presuppose that a 
specific pit has already been identified, that is, by Reuben in v. 22 (“that pit,” 
habbór hazze") —in story A the brothers only planned to throw Joseph's body 
into "one of the pits" (v. 20). The notice that there was no water in the pit 
is crucial to Reuben's plan to return and remove Joseph. And in story B, as in 
story A, the act follows immediately upon the plan: "Reuben went on, 'Shed no 
blood! Cast him into that pit... “and they took him and cast him into the pit.” 
This cannot be the same pit mentioned in vv. 19-20 in story A. There, the pit is 
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to be used to hide Joseph’s corpse after he has already been killed. Moreover, 
the plan in w. 19-20 goes unfulfilled, as Judah’s speech in vv. 26-27 explicitly 
supplants it with the sale of Joseph to the Ishmaelites. The pit in wv. 21-22, 24, 
and 2680 is used not to hide Joseph's body, but as the means by which Joseph is 
to be saved, as Reuben plans, or the means by which he is actually to be killed, 
as the other brothers think." 

Reuben’s plan in vv. 21-22, like Judah’s in vv. 26-27, is a response to a previ- 
ous initiative to kill Joseph, as both the opening words, “Reuben heard,” and 
the repeated pleas “do not strike him,” “shed no blood,” and “do not touch him 
yourselves” indicate. Judah’s plan, as we saw, matched perfectly with vv. 19-20; 
Reuben’s plan, therefore, is to be connected with the more general decision to 
kill Joseph in v. 18. The existence of Reuben’s plan, and more importantly the 
brothers’ implementation of it, makes it impossible for Judah’s plan in vv. 26-27 
to be read as part of the same story. How could Judah suggest to the brothers 
that Joseph should not be killed when the brothers think that it is already a fait 
accompli—or, even if they have seen through Reuben’s plan (for which there is 
no indication in the text), they have already decided not to kill Joseph?!’ 

The plan of Reuben to hide Joseph in the pit and the removal of Joseph by 
the Midianites are part of story B, and therefore also must be Reuben’s response 
when he finds that Joseph is no longer in the pit, in vv. 29-30. We can thus as- 
sign to story B vv. 18, 21-22, 24, 28aa, 29-30, and 36. 

We are left with only a few unassigned verses: v. 23, in which Joseph is 
stripped of his tunic, and the continuous section of vv. 31-35, in which the 
brothers fake Joseph’s death and bring his bloodied tunic back to their father. 
The actions of vv. 31-35 are precisely those already planned in story A, in v. 20: 
“we can say, ‘A savage beast has devoured him.” The only difference is that 
now, with Joseph having been sold rather than killed, the brothers have to find 
a source of the blood to put on Joseph's tunic, hence the slaughter of the kid." 
In vv. 31-35 we see the tying together of a number of the elements in story A: 
the tunic, the lie about Joseph’s death by a wild beast, and Jacob’s preference 
for Joseph over the other sons, which ties in with Joseph’s dreams in the begin- 
ning of the chapter and thus also with the brothers’ decision to kill Joseph in vv. 
19-20.'* The presence of the tunic in this part of the story indicates that v. 23, 
the removal of the tunic, belongs also to story A. This is further supported by 
the verbal connection between vv. 23 and 19-20: the first words of v. 23, “When 
Joseph came up to his brothers,” hearken back to the end of v. 19, “Here comes 
that dreamer.” 

Finally, we may take another look at the first words of v. 25: “they sat down 
to a meal.” These words have little connection to what immediately follows in 
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story A, the passing of the Ishmaelites, or to what immediately precedes it, the 
stripping of Joseph in v. 23; we surely cannot expect that the brothers will have 
stripped him of his tunic and then sat down to a meal with him.” On the other 
hand, they do fit with v. 24 in story B, in which Joseph is already in the pit. More 
crucially, the meal in v. 2680 connects nicely with v. 28aa, the passing of the 
Midianites. The brothers’ meal provides the narrative rationale for where the 
brothers were when this happened, and why they, or at least Reuben, did not 
prevent it. 

The preceding analysis is based entirely on narrative continuity: which parts 
of the story contradict each other, and which naturally continue and build on 
each other. By simply following the story in its plain meaning, the two strands 
emerge naturally from the text. When viewed individually, the results are 
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“They said to one another, “Here 
comes that dreamer! “Come now, let 
us kill him and throw him into one 
of the pits; and we can say, ‘A savage 
beast devoured him? We shall see 
what comes of his dreams!” “When 
Joseph came up to his brothers, they 
stripped Joseph of his tunic, the or- 
namented tunic that he was wearing. 
Looking up, they saw a caravan of 
Ishmaelites coming from Cilead, 
their camels bearing gum, balm, and 
ladanum to be taken to Egypt. “Then 
Judah said to his brothers, “What do 
we gain by killing our brother and 
covering up his blood? “Come, let 
us sell him to the Ishmaelites, but let 
us not do away with him ourselves. 
After all, he is our brother, our own 
flesh.” His brothers agreed. They sold 
Joseph for twenty pieces of silver to 
the Ishmaelites, who brought Joseph 
to Egypt. *'Then they took Joseph's 
tunic, slaughtered a kid, and dipped 
the tunic in the blood. “They had 
the ornamented tunic taken to their 
father, and they said, “We found this. 
Please examine it; is it your son’s tu- 
nic or not?” *He recognized it, and 
said, “My son’s tunic! A savage beast 
devoured him! Joseph was torn by a 
beast!” “Jacob rent his clothes, put 
sackcloth on his loins, and observed 
mourning for his son many days. 
*All his sons and daughters sought 
to comfort him; but he refused to 
be comforted, saying, “No, I will go 
down mourning to my son in Sheol.” 
Thus his father bewailed him. 


“They saw him from afar, and be- 
fore he came close to them they 
conspired to kill him. “But when 
Reuben heard it, he tried to save 
him from them. He said, “Let us not 
take his life.” “And Reuben went 
on, “Shed no blood! Cast him into 
that pit out in the wilderness, but do 
not touch him yourselves” — intend- 
ing to save him from them and re- 
store him to his father. “They took 
him and cast him into the pit. The 
pit was empty; there was no water in 
it. "Then they sat down to a meal. 
? When Midianite traders passed by, 
they pulled Joseph up out of the pit. 
“When Reuben returned to the pit 
and saw that Joseph was not in the 
pit, he rent his clothes. "Returning 
to his brothers, he said, “The boy is 
gone! Now, what am 1 to do?" “The 
Midianites, meanwhile, sold him in 
Egypt to Potiphar, a courtier of Pha- 
raoh and his chief steward. 
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We may now turn to the question of determining to which source documents 
these stories belong. There are a few hints: in story B the focus is on Reuben, 
and in story A the main actor is Judah; the deception of Jacob in story A links 
thematically to Jacob’s deception of Isaac in Genesis 27 (J), involving as it does 
both mistaken clothing and the use of an animal’s carcass;? the use of the im- 
perative hakker-nà' in v. 32 is repeated and serves as a keyword for the J story 
in Genesis 38:25; and finally, the concept in story A of “covering the blood” 
of Joseph is distinctly reminiscent of the same motif in the J narrative of Gen- 
esis 4:1-16, when Cain attempts to cover the blood of his slain brother, Abel.” 
These clues point to the assignment of story A to J and story B to E. It is most 
important to observe that the two stories in Genesis 37 connect narratively and 
thematically with the J and E stories from earlier in Genesis and continuing on 
throughout the Joseph narrative.” 

When viewed independently, the differences between the two stories emerge 
clearly. In E, the brothers not only want to kill Joseph, but actually try to do 
so, with only Reuben knowing that the boy is safe because the pit is empty." 
Having accomplished this, they sit down to eat, but while they are preoccupied 
the Midianites come by and steal Joseph from the pit. Reuben returns to the pit 
alone, as according to his plan, but the boy is not there; the story concludes with 
the information (not available to the characters) that the Midianites have taken 
Joseph to Egypt and sold him there. In J, the brothers plan to kill Joseph and 
go as far as removing his precious tunic — which, like Joseph's dreams, appears 
only in the J story — but before they can go any further they see the Ishmaelites, 
and Judah devises the plan to sell, rather than kill, Joseph. Having sold him suc- 
cessfully, the brothers return to their plan of lying about Joseph's whereabouts 
to their father. 

Perhaps more remarkable than the ease with which the canonical text breaks 
down into two independently coherent stories is the fact that in this separation, 
not a single word of the biblical text has been altered: nothing removed, noth- 
ing added, nothing even moved out of its original place in its source document. 
The compilation of the two into a single story, moreover, is readily understood 
to be based purely on the logic and chronology of the narrative. No part of the 
ordering and interweaving of these two texts depends on or even suggests any 
ideological or theological intentionality on the part of the compiler (for more 
on this term, which is used throughout, and on the process of compilation in 
general, see chapter 6).?* The decision of the brothers to kill Joseph in v. 18 (E) 
had to precede the same in vv. 19-20 (J), since it is in v. 18 that we find the no- 
tice that Joseph is at a distance from the brothers. Reuben’s plan, vv. 21-22 (E), 
had to follow immediately on the decision to kill Joseph, since they begin with 
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"Reuben heard”: that is, he heard the brothers plan to kill Joseph.? The disrob- 
ing of Joseph (v. 23; J) had to precede the throwing of him into the pit (v. 24; E), 
for the obvious reason that the brothers could not remove Joseph’s tunic after he 
was already in the pit. Because the arrival of the Ishmaelites and Judah’s plan to 
sell Joseph to them form a naturally continuous story (vv. 25aß-27; J), the notice 
that the brothers sat down to a meal (v. 2680; E) had to come first; there is no 
other place for it in the remainder of the narrative. The removal of Joseph from 
the pit (v. 28aa; E) had to precede his sale (v. 28aBb; [( . The sale, in turn, had 
to precede Reuben’s return to the pit to find Joseph missing (vv. 29-30; E). The 
entire continuous conclusion to J, vv. 31-35, followed this, as was only natural; 
note in particular that the subject of v. 31, “they,” links back nicely to “his broth- 
ers” in v. 30. Had v. 36, the conclusion to E, come before v. 31, it would appear 
that the Midianites were the ones who slaughtered the kid and dipped Joseph’s 
tunic in the blood. 

In short, throughout the process of combining the two stories into a single 
narrative, the compiler had very little choice in what piece went where, at least 
if he had any interest in preserving a semblance of narrative logic and chronol- 
ogy in the final product. 

In critical scholarship, the major alternative to the documentary solution 
to the problems of the text has always been the supplementary model, that is, 
the notion that the text attained its current form through the accretion to an 
original text of secondary insertions, alternative variants, or redactional layers. 
Although the ease and simplicity of the documentary approach as presented 
above is probably the best rebuttal to such analyses, we must nonetheless con- 
tend with the supplementary approach directly. 

The scholars who take the vast majority of the text as being original, with 
only the barest of secondary additions, are those who generally view the text 
as a unity but are unable to overcome the glaring difficulty of the Ishmael- 
ite/Midianite problem. The foremost proponent of this approach is Umberto 
Cassuto, who was committed to opposing the Documentary Hypothesis. He 
pointedly rejected the attempts of Benno Jacob and others to read the text as 
it stands, recognizing in such readings many of the problems discussed in the 
introduction. His solution was to ascribe the two mentions of the Midianites (in 
vv. 28aa and 36) to marginal glosses that had migrated through scribal error into 
the body of the text.” These glosses would represent an ancient variant tradi- 
tion to that found in the majority of the passage, one in which the Midianites, 
rather than the Ishmaelites, sold Joseph into Egypt. By calling the insertions 
"marginal glosses," Cassuto was able to couch his solution in the language of 
text criticism, rather than source criticism, but this is only a superficial altera- 
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tion. Cassuto’s “glosses” have no versional evidence to support them; they are 
transparently a means of removing unwanted material from the text. Further, 
his solution resolves only the Ishmaelite/Midianite problem. While this is ad- 
mittedly the most glaring of the difficulties in Genesis 37, there are others that 
Cassuto leaves to stand. 

Later scholars, less opposed to the idea of layers of composition but equally 
opposed to the Documentary Hypothesis, have seen these Midianite references 
as additions to an otherwise unified text, but for other reasons. Thus George 
Coats saw the insertion of the Midianites in v. 28aa as a means of alleviating the 
guilt of the brothers in the selling of Joseph into slavery by attributing it to the 
passing Midianites.? It is not clear that this puts the brothers in a much better 
position: they are still guilty of wanting to kill Joseph, planning to sell him, los- 
ing him, and covering up the fact. Herbert Donner's solution was similar:** he 
claimed that a later editor realized that when Joseph's brothers sell him to the 
Ishmaelites in v. 28aBb, there is no notice of their removing Joseph from the pit; 
this editor therefore added that the Ishmaelites— whom he called “Midianites” 
on the basis of their equation in Judges 8:24— were the ones who had done this. 
Thus v. 28aa was added. The final verse of the chapter was written on the basis 
of 39:1 and was inserted to provide an inclusio for the insertion of Genesis 38, 
also considered secondary;? the use of "Midianites" rather than "Ishmaelites" 
in 37:36 was done on the same basis as v. 28aa. In both cases, it seems clear that 
the presence of the Midianites was deemed problematic enough to warrant 
their removal from the original text; what is less obvious, in fact, nearly inexpli- 
cable, is why they should then have been added in at a later stage.” 

Where the preceding scholars saw the Midianites as the insertion, some 
scholars have gone the opposite route and viewed the Ishmaelites as second- 
ary. This requires that three verses be considered additions to the text. Claus 
Westermann argued that vv. 25-27 and 28aBb are a secondarily inserted variant 
tradition (not unlike Cassuto).”” Westermann, however, suggested that the two 
variants, the Midianites and Ishmaelites, are maintained together in the text 
“for the benefit of the listener or reader . . . who likewise know[s] the variants 
in the patriarchal narratives." Again, the other duplications and contradic- 
tions in the text are left to stand. In addition, the "insertion" of vv. 25-27 and 
28apb has narratological, thematic, and verbal resonances only with select parts 
of the rest of the passage —that is, those that we have identified as J.? What is 
more, as noted above, Judah's speech seems totally unfamiliar with the plan of 
Reuben; why would a later editor add a speech that does not move the narra- 
tive forward, but rather takes it a step backward? Finally, we must ask what the 
contours of this "variant tradition" were: was it otherwise identical to the plot of 
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the “original” layer of the passage? was there more to it that was not preserved? 

if not, why not? This sort of fragmentary approach raises many more questions 

about the Sitz im Leben of the fragments than it answers about the final form. 
A similar but more convoluted suggestion was brought by Samuel Loew- 


* He claimed that the original version of the story was from E and 


enstamm. 
included the majority of what is now the canonical text. This base text had then 
been reworked by a J-redactor, who added vv. 25-27 and 28aßb. According to 
Loewenstamm, however, this J-redactor also deleted from the original E text 
vv. 28aa, 29-30, and 36, that is, those most contradictory to the newly added ma- 
terial. How did these deleted verses find their way back into the canonical text? 
They were returned by the final redactor, who, one assumes, got them from the 
authentic E text, which must have still existed in some form, even though the 
verses made the text more difficult to read. 

The aforementioned scholars, whether seeing the Midianites or Ishmaelites 
as secondary, all considered only a few verses, two or three, to be secondary 
additions. There are, as we have seen, two difficulties with this approach. First, 
what is ascribed to the “original” layer of the passage is not a perfectly readable, 
coherent, logical narrative but contains numerous duplications and confusions. 
Second, there is no obvious justification for the insertion, since there is little 
obvious reason for anyone to have complicated the passage, in either direction. 
The variety of explanations for why these verses may have been inserted only 
adds to the feeling that this is an ad hoc explanation, intended mainly to explain 
away the most egregious narrative problem while making light of, or indeed 
ignoring, all of the others. 

On the other end of the spectrum are those scholars who hold to something 
very close to the classical source division, at times even referring to the two lay- 
ers as J and E, but who nevertheless maintain that one of the stories is a supple- 
ment to the other, original, narrative. For some, the J story is the original layer, 
while E is a revision of it. Robert Coote claims that everywhere it appears, in- 
cluding in this passage, E is a layer of revision of J, albeit a thorough one.*! One 
wonders, however, why the author of the Elohistic revision of J, who intended, 
as Coote claims, to change the original J narrative of “Judah and Joseph” into 
“the history of Joseph” alone,* would bother inserting the plan of Reuben and 
the presence of the Midianites; how do these contribute to E’s purported propa- 
gandistic purpose? And can it merely be chance that both E and J are readable 
as continuous texts? Why would the author of E bother to write his insertions 
in such a way when he might much more simply have added a word or phrase 


here and there?*? 
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The same basic treatment is found in the work of Hans-Christoph Schmitt, 
but he attributes to the “Reuben layer” a theological, rather than political, 
agenda.* This layer emphasizes, according to Schmitt, the hand of God in 
what happens to Joseph: even though Reuben plans to save his brother, God 
sends the Midianites to ensure that Joseph goes to Egypt, and Reuben’s grief 
in vv. 29-30 is an important statement of humanity’s powerlessness in the face 
of God’s desires. While this theological interpretation of the “Reuben layer” 
is attractive, even convincing, it does not require that the “layer” be seen as a 
supplement to an earlier, presumably less theological, Grundschrift.® All of 
the theological meaning Schmitt finds in this layer functions within the layer 
itself, without any necessary interaction with the “Judah layer.” Schmitt’s argu- 
ment for a supplementary reading in this passage is based, it would seem, on 
the notion that a more theologically minded author must be later than, and 
written in response to, one who is less so. There is, however, no textual reason 
to believe this.* 

Some scholars take E, or the “Reuben variant,” as the original layer, with J 
as the supplement; this approach is similar to that of Westermann, but with a 
broader view of what is included in the secondary layer.” The object of this re- 
vision is unclear, though it is usually attributed to the political priority of Judah 
in ancient Israel and the attempt of a later Judean author to revise in Judah’s 
favor an originally northern text. Regardless of the motivation, the textual ques- 
tions remain: why would he insert a plan from Judah that is narratologically im- 
plausible? why invent the arrival of the Ishmaelites, when Judah simply could 
have suggested that the brothers sell Joseph to the Midianites who were already 
in the text? why are the thematic and verbal links only within this added mate- 
rial, rather than interacting with the rest of the chapter? 

Of the scholars who see a larger block of supplementary material, essentially 
one full source according to the classical documentary approach, it must be 
asked why one should understand the material as supplementary at all. When 
the “layer” has its own identifiable plot, differentiated from that of the base text, 
and even its own theological or other conceptual identity, verbal or stylistic 
profile, and internal coherence, are these not the hallmarks of an indepen- 
dent writing? It is the coherence and continuity of the “supplement” that raises 
doubts: if an editor or re-writer wanted to alter, for whatever reason, the original 
text of the story of the sale of Joseph, why would he bother connecting the 
pieces of his own insertions, since they would never be read as anything other 
than part of the larger whole? It is entirely unexpected to find that “supple- 
ments” to an original text form in themselves a coherent, continuous narrative. 
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In the final analysis, it is the nature of the J and E stories identified above— 
that is, continuous, coherent, and complete —that stands as the sharpest rebut- 
tal to any theory of gradual growth, secondary insertions, or redactional layer- 
ing. The basis for many nondocumentary analyses has been the claim that the 
chapter cannot be divided into two independently coherent narratives, but we 
have seen above, as others have before, that in fact it can. Each story represents 
a fully conceived, internally consistent narrative, a distinct historical claim, re- 
lating how Joseph was sold and transported to Egypt. Neither has any gaps that 
are filled by the other; reading them in isolation is, in fact, far simpler than try- 
ing to understand them in light of each other. It cannot be claimed even that 
one is a revision of the other; they are simply two different ways of narrating the 
same underlying tradition of Joseph's descent to Egypt. The conclusion of E. A. 
Speiser regarding v. 28 serves to describe the entirety of the chapter: "This single 
verse alone provides a good basis for a constructive documentary analysis of the 
Pentateuch; it goes a long way, moreover, to demonstrate that E was not just a 
supplement to J, but an independent and often conflicting source"? 


Chapter 2 
{SS > — 


CONTINUITY 


The [ Source 


The J source has long been considered one of the most secure elements of 
the Documentary Hypothesis—a coherent, continuous, virtually complete ac- 
count of Israel’s history from creation through the death of Moses. It is therefore 
unsurprising that attacks against the Documentary Hypothesis in the past thirty 
years or so have centered on the denial of the existence of J. This denial was an- 
nounced most influentially and stridently by Rolf Rendtorff in his seminal work 
The Problem of the Process of ‘Transmission in the Pentateuch and has been taken 
up in much of the scholarship that followed him, culminating in the publica- 
tion of a paired set of essay collections, Abschied vom Jahwisten and A Farewell 
to the Yahwist?! Understanding how some scholars came to the position that 
the J document is illusory requires going back in the history of scholarship to 
the development of the methods known as form and tradition criticism. Once 
we have established the development and contours of this fundamentally anti- 
documentary view, we can return to the question of whether and how J can still 
be maintained as a central element in the Documentary Hypothesis. 


FORM AND TRADITION CRITICISM 


The broad acceptance of the classical four-source Documentary Hypothesis 
in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries led to a rise in new methods 
of understanding the growth of the Pentateuch. These new approaches focused 
not on the literary formation of the text but rather on the preliterary develop- 
ment of the genres and traditions that the literary sources took up. Over time, 
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however, these preliterary investigations resulted in new theories regarding the 
composition of the text, theories that ostensibly pose a significant challenge to 
the Documentary Hypothesis. 

Form criticism, inaugurated by Hermann Gunkel in the early twentieth cen- 
tury, is the study of the development and social origins of the various genres that 
are found in the biblical text.’ Briefly drawn, the method involves the identifica- 
tion of a genre, or form—such as myth, genealogy, law, etiological tale—and 
the subsequent attempt to discern the Sitz im Leben of that genre, the cultural 
setting in which it originally would have been used. This approach was funda- 
mentally preliterary: the earliest forms of the genres were understood to be oral 
and to belong in the public sphere. 

The clearest examples of form-critical analysis may come from the study of 
the psalms. On the basis of a set of formal markers— keywords, rhetorical struc- 
ture, and sometimes meter, among others—a given psalm may be identified as 
part of a particular genre, such as a psalm of thanksgiving, a psalm of praise, a 
lament, or a royal psalm.’ Though these categories are not always perfectly ap- 
plicable to every psalm, they provide a general rubric into which most psalms 
may fit. For example, Psalm 30 may be formally analyzed as a psalm of thanks- 
giving.* Its dominant feature is a rather vague story of deliverance from some 
trouble (vv. 2-4, 7-13a), and it uses the keyword “praise,” or “thank” (y-d-h; 
vv. 5, 10, 13b). There is further some suggestion of a public recitation, as vv. 5-6 
are addressed to some other party. These elements are found over a range of 
psalms (including Pss 18, 32, 92, 116, 118, and 138, and parts of others), helping 
us place Psalm 30 in the larger genre of psalms of thanksgiving. The Sitz im 
Leben of this genre is then the topic of inquiry. Given the frequent references to 
some sort of public reading, as well as the exhortation to the audience to praise 
Yahweh, it is logical to assume that the psalm of thanksgiving was originally 
recited at a site of public worship, probably the Temple, at a time of community 
gathering. It must be remembered that the Sitz im Leben refers to the genre, 
not to the specific psalm.’ This analysis does not suggest that Psalm 30 itself was 
read aloud, though it may have been. Rather, Psalm 30 was written in the genre 
of the thanksgiving psalm, and its formal features are traceable to an originally 
oral recitation in a specific cultic setting. 

One reason that the psalms are relatively easy to analyze form-critically is 
that the individual textual blocks are, for the most part, clearly separated: each 
psalm is a form-critical unit. There are elements of the Pentateuch that are sim- 
ilarly clear: for example, the genealogy of Genesis 5, the collection of tribal say- 
ings in Genesis 49, the hymn in Exodus 15, or the laws of Exodus 20:23-23:33. 
Each of these can be firmly assigned to a genre, and that genre can be assigned 
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a probable Sitz im Leben. Much of the pentateuchal narrative, however, is not 
so readily broken down into genres. The examples given stand out precisely 
because they are not narrative, though they are embedded in narratives. The 
narrative proper presents more difficulties: can one really distinguish with cer- 
tainty between a “tale” and a “legend”? Or, in a narrative in which the deity 
is the protagonist, can one readily distinguish the “myth” even from “history”? 
Some of these problems exist because biblical scholars borrowed both terminol- 
ogy and classifications from nonbiblical literature, notably from Scandinavian 
folklore, and it is not always apparent that the same labels fit the two distinct 
corpora.° Different scholars use different terms, such that there is little homoge- 
neity in the literature.’ Gunkel referred to virtually all the narrative of Genesis 
as “legend,” though he distinguished between various types of legend.° Beyond 
the problem of terminology, there has been broad disagreement regarding the 
means by which the form of a text is established: on the basis of content, or 
linguistics, or structure.” One may agree, however, that there are some patent 
generic differences in the diverse narratives of the Pentateuch: etiological nar- 
ratives are distinct from battle reports, birth stories from tales of rebellion. Thus 
we may justifiably assume that the etiology of Mahanaim in Genesis 32:2-3 be- 
longs to the genre of local etiology, stories that describe how a particular place 
got its name, and that this genre has its Sitz im Leben in particularly localized 


oral traditions. 


These types of stories would have been told by the residents 
of a given place, among themselves or perhaps to visitors, about how the place 
received its name. Again, however, the actual story of Genesis 32:2-3 only par- 
ticipates in the genre; the text itself has no Sitz im Leben. We cannot leap from 
our assessment of the genre to the assumption that the residents of Mahanaim 
actually told this story about Jacob, though neither can we necessarily rule it 
out; the form-critical method simply does not address this specifically textual 
question. 

What form criticism does provide is an interpretive key for a given text. 
Knowing the genre of a text allows the reader to recognize a set of meanings not 
necessarily evident from the words themselves. A reader who is not conversant 
with the genres of ancient Israelite literature, oral or written, is at a distinct dis- 
advantage.!! Form criticism allows for an important diachronic analysis as well. 
Once the genre of a text is established, and the features of the passage that be- 
long to the genre are identified, the scholar is able to understand more clearly 
the manner in which the text applies and particularizes that genre for its own 
purposes. This type of analysis, sometimes called rhetorical criticism, and per- 
haps best considered as a process distinct from that of form criticism, brings the 
broad characterization of genre into play with the specific literary aspects of the 
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text itself.” It is primarily an act of appreciation, a method for studying the nar- 
rative art of the biblical author, and it highlights the features of a passage that 
the author has marked as important over and above the simple generic category 
he has used in writing the passage. Especially in cases of a single genre being 
used multiple times, as, for example, the stories of the endangered matriarch in 
Genesis 12:10-20; 20; 20:1—11, the ability to recognize the manner in which each 
story has departed from or expanded upon the basic genre allows for far greater 
precision in exegesis.” 

Like form criticism, tradition criticism probes the preliterary history of the 
pentateuchal narratives. The product of the combined efforts of Gerhard von 
Rad and Martin Noth in the mid-twentieth century, tradition criticism inquires 
not about the form of the preliterary story but about its content. To again take 
the example of Genesis 32:2-3, a tradition-critical analysis of these verses would 
suggest that this etiology is fundamentally associated with the town of Maha- 
naim. Tradition criticism attempts, in a way not found in form criticism, to 
attribute a plausible historical scenario to the earliest underlying traditions. 
Thus, for example, the story of Jacob's treaty with Laban in Genesis 31:43-54 
is associated with the authentic memory of a treaty between some segment of 
Israel and some segment of Aram. Tradition criticism is multilayered: it recog- 
nizes that the traditions about Jacob are distinct from those about the other pa- 
triarchs, that the traditions about Jacob and Esau are distinct from those about 
Jacob and Laban, and that the traditions about Jacob in Shechem are distinct 
from those about Jacob in Bethel, despite the fact that on the literary level all 
of these elements are interwoven and intrinsically connected. As each layer is 
pulled back, we get closer to the earliest manifestation of the individual tradi- 
tions; from there we can see how they have come together into the larger tradi- 
tions and cycles of stories in which they are now found, expanding outward to 
encompass the entire scope from creation through conquest. In terms of the 
history of traditions, then, the individual traditions about the patriarchs came 
together at some point to form a larger tradition complex, or theme, of the 
patriarchs — so too the primeval history, the Exodus, the wilderness wanderings, 
and the conquest. And these "major themes," as Noth called them, then came 
together to form the overarching pentateuchal narrative found in each of the 
pentateuchal sources. 

At the same time, tradition criticism addresses the question of the relative 
age of various pentateuchal traditions. Thus Noth posited that the traditions of 
Isaac were older than those of Abraham.!° Similarly, one may inquire about the 
relative age of individual manifestations of a single tradition: Noth considered 
the etiology of Beersheba in Genesis 26:32-33 to be tradition-critically earlier 
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than the version in 21:27—31." It must be stressed that these evaluations of the 
age of traditions are not evaluations of the age of the pentateuchal stories them- 
selves. The text of Genesis 26:32-33 may well be younger than that of 21:27-31, 
even if the tradition contained in it is considered older. The aim is not to date 
passages of the Pentateuch, but rather to understand the development of the 
traditions that the pentateuchal authors took up and reshaped. "Compared with 
oral transmission," Noth wrote, "literary fixations are secondary, and the time 
and circumstances of their appearance provide no direct indication of the ori- 
gin and significance of the traditions absorbed in them.” Like form criticism, 
tradition criticism, in its original manifestation, was not addressed to the literary 
question of the composition of the Pentateuch. 

Gunkel, von Rad, and Noth, despite some differences in the details, all 
fundamentally accepted the Documentary Hypothesis.” Indeed, form and 
tradition criticism depend on the correct separation of the sources from each 
other. The canonical text cannot be used as the basis for either form-critical 
or tradition-critical analyses for the simple reason that the canonical text is a 
conflation of various forms and traditions. To start from the canonical text is to 
start with a false data set; it is only after the original sources, with their original 
stories, with their original forms and traditions, have been isolated that these 
preliterary investigations can move forward. A few examples of this should serve 
to make the point. 

Genesis 48:1-12 relates Jacob’s encounter with Joseph’s sons Manasseh and 
Ephraim. Verses 5-6 describe in what appears to be technical language Jacob’s 
adoption of the boys. If we read this section in the canonical text, therefore, 
we may consider vv. 1-12 as a whole to participate in the genre of adoption re- 
port.” Yet the source-critical analysis of this passage assigns vv. 3-7 alone to P. 
The adoption language, and therefore the form of adoption report, is confined 
exclusively to these verses; when they are removed, it is apparent that what 
remains belongs not to the genre of adoption report, as there is no adoption 
language therein, but rather to the genre of deathbed blessing, and the parallels 
with other texts that belong to this genre are readily apparent. The canonical 
text here is misleading; genre cannot be assigned to it because it is composed 
of two distinct genres that have been interwoven. Only after the source divi- 
sion has been carried out can we make informed and accurate form-critical 
assessments. 

Similarly, the theophany Jacob experiences in 28:10-22 can in its canonical 
form be understood as hieros logos of the cult site of Bethel. Yet when the 
sources of this passage are separated, it becomes clear that this is true only of E. 
The E story connects the theophany with the erection of a cultic pillar and the 
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naming of the site Bethel and is indeed a hieros logos. The J story, on the other 
hand, is a theophany accompanied by a promise of divine assistance on Jacob’s 
journey and so belongs more properly to a genre one might call promise narra- 
tive. Not only is there no establishment of a cultic site, the story is not even lo- 
cated at any particular place to which a hieros logos could be attached (for more 
on this, see case study V). Again, the source division reveals two distinct genres 
within a single canonical story; to apply form-critical analysis to the canonical 
text is to miss or misread the genres present in the text. 

We may use the same examples to demonstrate the dependence of tradi- 
tion criticism on source analysis. In Genesis 48, as already noted, there are two 
sources: one from P, in which Jacob adopts Manasseh and Ephraim (vv. 3-7), 
and one from E, in which Jacob blesses Joseph’s sons, including the important 
switching of their birth order such that Ephraim receives the more substantial 
blessing (vv. 17-19). Each of these stories contains important evidence of earlier 
traditions. In P, the adoption of Manasseh and Ephraim is a means by which the 
tribes by those names became central to the larger Israelite nation even though 
they were not among Jacob’s twelve sons.” In E, the switching of the blessings 
stands as an explanation for the greater importance of the tribe and territory 
of Ephraim in Israel, even though Manasseh was traditionally the first-born.” 
Reading the text canonically, as if it were all from a single author, one might 
draw conclusions regarding the tradition history by which these two elements 
were brought together.** When we recognize that they derive from two separate 
sources, we can avoid this error and see that the traditions were separate until 
the sources in which they were transmitted were brought together. 

In the case of Genesis 28:10-22, the canonical text is unclear about the pre- 
cise tradition underlying the hieros logos of Bethel. One cannot be certain 
whether the tradition held that Jacob founded a cultic site there because he saw 
the divine messengers ascending and descending the stairs or because Yahweh 
appeared to him and promised him divine protection. When the sources are 
separated and we understand that only the divine messengers belong to the 
hieros logos, a clearer picture of the tradition that may underlie the narrative 
emerges, and we can (more) reasonably conjecture what the local tradition of 
Bethel held regarding the foundation of the sanctuary there. 

Although both form and tradition criticism were developed as means for un- 
derstanding the preliterary development of the Pentateuch, it was perhaps in- 
evitable that over time the methods would be applied to the literary stage. Form 
and tradition criticism became tools by which scholars evaluated the compo- 
sition of a single text, or the relationships among various texts. In both cases 
this move was methodologically problematic: the questions asked by a method 
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aimed at the preliterary stage (form or tradition criticism) were now being an- 
swered in terms of a literary investigation (source criticism). 

The Joseph story, comprising Genesis 37 and 39-47 by most accounts, has 
been the subject of intensive form-critical scrutiny. Since its identification as a 
“novella” by Gunkel, it has been further defined by von Rad as belonging to the 
tradition of wisdom writings.” That genre definitions can apparently be applied 
to the entirety of the story has led a number of commentators to argue for the 


compositional unity of these chapters. 


If the text is divided among sources, it 
is claimed, its form is necessarily destroyed, and therefore the division is illegiti- 
mate.” Such analyses explicitly prioritize the form of the text over its content. 
As we have already seen, the Joseph story contains narrative contradictions that 
cannot be overlooked, such as how Joseph came to Egypt, who purchased him, 
and where in Egypt Jacob’s family settled when they arrived. Scholars who ar- 
gue for the unity of the text on form-critical grounds must go to great lengths 
to explain these contradictions as features of a unified composition.® Thus 
George Coats, for example, attributes the contradiction of the Midianites and 
Ishmaelites in Genesis 37 to “glosses”; other contradictions he leaves unnoted.” 
Such explanations, however, are by definition ad hoc, since they derive from 
the a priori conclusion that the text is a unity. Especially in the cases of scholars 
who use such contradictions as evidence of composite authorship elsewhere in 
the Pentateuch, the arguments for the unity of the Joseph story reveal them- 
selves as special pleading. When the Joseph story is understood as in fact three 
independent and distinct Joseph stories (the J and E narratives observed in case 
study I plus the considerably briefer P account; see chapter 5), the “form” of the 
canonical whole identified by scholars is indeed destroyed; but in its place are 
three distinctive forms, each of which deserves its own analysis. 

In this case, both form and source criticism begin with an attempt to read 
the text as it is received; source criticism takes the content, the historical claims 
of the narrative, as the definitive starting point for analysis, while form criti- 
cism prioritizes the structure and formal features of the text. Only the historical 
claims of the narrative are intrinsic to the text; the genre and structure identi- 
fied by form critics is an abstract construction, even when a well-grounded one. 
To take the scholar’s own delineation of the text’s form as the starting point 
for compositional analysis is to ignore the actual words of the text in question. 
More to the point, it is not the purpose of form criticism to address the question 
of a text’s composition; that is the realm of source criticism. Thus when form- 
critical studies make claims for demonstrating the unity of a text, they must 
be weighed against the source-critical assessment of whether the text was ever 
written by a single author at a single time. If not, as in the case of the Joseph 
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story, then form-critical analysis addresses the form of a new text, one that is the 
result of compilation, and any genres that are extrapolated from it may be either 
coincidental or artificially constructed. 

At the same time, ironically, the form-critical assessment of the unity of the 
Joseph story apparently requires the elimination of some passages from the nar- 
rative. Foremost among these is Genesis 38, which, given its undeniably digres- 
sive nature, is treated as a secondary insertion into the story.” It is also argued 
that the description of Joseph’s acquisition of Egyptian property for the Pharaoh 
in Genesis 47:13-26, because it appears “isolated and extraneous to the overall 
story,’ is treated as a later expansion of the text.? The rationales for treating 
these passages as secondary are formal: because they do not seem to participate 
in the plot development of the “novella,” they cannot belong to it. Yet the “no- 
vella” is a modern critical genre construction. The biblical author—in both of 
these cases the author of J—was not constrained to follow the “novella” form, 
and there is no reason that he could not have written a digression in Genesis 38 
or an etiology of Egyptian land practice in Genesis 47. Neither is contradictory 
to the historical claims of the J story; there are no literary disjunctures or other 
problems to indicate that they should be eliminated. Here, again, form-critical 
criteria are being used to render judgment on the source criticism of the text. 
We may say, on form-critical grounds, that the elements of Genesis 38 and 
47:13-26 are not part of the main genre being employed by the biblical author; 
this is, however, a judgment of the genre of the Joseph story—not of the actual 
Joseph story itself. The source criticism of the Joseph story indicates that the au- 
thor of J did include these elements; thus from a form-critical perspective, the 
Joseph story, even specifically J’s Joseph story, does not comprise a single genre, 
but a combination of different genres. Again, the use of form-critical criteria to 
determine the composition of the text results in a false data set; in this specific 
case, the argument is also clearly circular. 

In terms of tradition criticism, we may take as a first example the treatment of 
Exodus 24:1-2, 9-11 by Ernest Nicholson. Over a series of articles, he argued for 
the antiquity of the basic tradition in these verses, that seventy Israelite elders 
ascended the mountain and beheld Yahweh.** Nicholson asserts that the early 
tradition did not feature the characters of Moses, Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu 
mentioned in vv. 1-2.** This may be so; the validity of Nicholson’s basic position 
is not at issue here. What is methodologically problematic is his description of 
the growth of the tradition in terms of the actual text of Exodus. Thus he argues 
that vv. ıb-2 are late and that v. 1a, “though probably earlier than verses 1b-2, 
cannot be regarded as the original introduction to verses 9-11.” Nicholson has 
leapt here from the realm of tradition to that of text. His basic argument, that 
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the tradition in its earliest form did not include the figures referred to in the text 
of vv. 1-2, may be profitably discussed. The text of vv. 1-2, however, is integrally 
bound up with the rest of the passage in question and on a literary level cannot 
be removed from it; in literary terms, wv. 1-2 are manifestly the original intro- 
duction to vv. 9-11. Nicholson, by referring to the actual text rather than to the 
traditions contained in it , suggests that the original tradition of Exodus 24:1-2, 
9-11 was fixed in form and that it can be extracted from the pentateuchal text; 
what is left, therefore, is secondary—no longer to the oral tradition, but to the 
fixed literary form of the story. In fact, Exodus 24:1-2, 9-11 is not only by any 
measure a compositional unity in its own right, but belongs squarely as part of 
the larger J story of Moses and the Sinai event.” It may be that in writing his 
narrative the author of J was the first to introduce Moses, Aaron, Nadab, and 
Abihu to the earlier tradition of the theophany before the seventy elders. But 
every word of Exodus 24:1-2, 9-11 is J's, even those parts that are founded on an 
earlier tradition. As a text, as words on the page, this passage is a single layer; 
it may have a preliterary history, but it has no literary prehistory that can be 
revealed. As Jean-Louis Ska rightly states, “[Nicholson’s] argument of course 
holds true only of the early tradition, and not for the present text." Whence 
the J author derived the tradition of the theophany in Exodus 24, and which 
elements of the tradition he added, or which elements had accreted to the basic 
tradition before J adopted it, are the questions of tradition criticism. The actual 
words in the text of Exodus 24, and how they belong together compositionally, 
are the questions of source criticism. 


THE EUROPEAN APPROACH 


The convergence of tradition criticism and source criticism evident in Nich- 
olson’s analysis of Exodus 24, and the confusion of text and tradition, came to 
full fruition in the late twentieth century with Rendtorff's The Problem of the 
Process of Transmission in the Pentateuch and the critical approach this work 
promulgated.** As form and tradition criticism began to be used as methods for 
addressing the literary problems of the text, rather than the preliterary questions 
for which they were designed, it is not surprising that different conclusions as 
to the composition of the Pentateuch were reached, as the preceding examples 
demonstrate. Form-critical and tradition-critical analyses of the composition of 
the text resulted in an entirely new set of theories about the literary growth of 
the Pentateuch. Rendtorff’s argument centers on the claim that form and tradi- 
tion criticism are fundamentally at odds with source criticism. The adherence 
of Gunkel, von Rad, and Noth to the Documentary Hypothesis, which I have 
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argued above is in fact a necessary prerequisite to their methods, was taken by 
Rendtorff as a failure of will, the influence of scholarly tradition preventing these 
scholars from recognizing the contradictions inherent in their own work.” The 
alternative Rendtorff proposed was to begin with the form-critical and tradition- 
critical analysis and only secondarily to assess the question of sources. The task 
of the scholar, according to Rendtorff, is to identify in each passage the “small- 
est literary unit” from which the final form of the text grew. The recognition of 
a pure generic form underlying a passage was no longer to be understood as an 
indication of the way in which the biblical author employed and reconfigured 
a genre, but as evidence of the original text itself, which has been secondarily 
expanded. Layers of accreted traditions in a passage were no longer to be un- 
derstood as the result of a lengthy preliterary combination and expansion of 
potentially reconstructable oral traditions, but as the result of a lengthy literary 
process of textual supplementation. With only one or two exceptions, this ap- 
proach has found acceptance throughout continental Europe, where the ma- 
jority of pentateuchal research has been carried out in the past few generations; 
for lack of a better term, I call it “the European approach.” This is not to dismiss 
the contributions of the handful of scholars outside continental Europe who 
adhere to these theories; it is simply an acknowledgment that the origin and 
continuing center of scholarship along these lines is in Europe. 

Rendtorff’s largely programmatic work formed the conceptual basis for a 
number of major contributions to pentateuchal criticism. First and foremost 
are the two books of Erhard Blum, Rendtorff’s student, which provide a com- 
prehensive analysis of the entire Pentateuch according to Rendtorff’s model. 
A similarly comprehensive treatment is undertaken by Christoph Levin; al- 
though Levin ostensibly takes a different approach when analyzing the text, 
and with quite different results, he still adheres to the basic concept of textual 
supplementation espoused by Rendtorff.*! Reinhard Kratz also treats the entire 
Pentateuch, finding numerous supplementary layers throughout.” Ska, in a 
number of articles and in an introduction to the Pentateuch, accepts major 
portions of Rendtorff’s model, as does Konrad Schmid in his many contribu- 
tions.” There are major works on the individual books of the Pentateuch from 
scholars of the European approach: David Carr on Genesis, Jan Gertz on Exo- 
dus, Christophe Nihan on Leviticus, Reinhard Achenbach on Numbers, and 
Thomas Rémer on Deuteronomy.* The European approach has been applied 
to the legal corpora by Eckart Otto in numerous books and articles. In short, 
Rendtorff’s influence can be felt in the analysis of virtually every aspect of the 
Pentateuch from a range of important contemporary scholars—of which the 
preceding is by no means an exhaustive list. Though there is little agreement on 
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the details of the analysis from scholar to scholar, all accept and assume the fun- 
damental principles of Rendtorff’s model: the absence of continuous sources 
and the existence of sequential literary supplementation as the explanation for 
the composition of the Pentateuch. 

In essence, the European approach takes the tradition-critical results of 
Noth’s analysis and applies them directly to the text, rather than to the preliter- 
ary stage. Each traditional unit becomes a textual unit; the growth of the tradi- 
tion becomes the growth of the text. The challenge this procedure presents to 
the Documentary Hypothesis is posed by Rendtorff in terms of the convergence 
of results: “One is only justified in accepting continuous ‘sources’ in the Pen- 
tateuch when, at the end of the tradition-historical inquiry, the source theory 
offers the most enlightening answer to the questions which arise from the final 
shape of the text.” If another answer is reached, as is claimed, then the conclu- 
sion is drawn that the Documentary Hypothesis is invalid. 

The methodological crux is therefore the issue of what should be the start- 
ing point for the analysis. Rendtorff lays out the issue clearly: “The different 
'sources' of the Pentateuch was the answer to a particular question, namely: is 
the final form of the Pentateuch as it lies before us a unity or not? Source divi- 
sion as used hitherto makes sense only as an answer to this question.” This is 
generally an accurate description of the documentary approach. As described 
in chapter 1, the Documentary Hypothesis is an attempt to provide a rationale 
for the largely incoherent state of the canonical Pentateuch. Technically the 
question is not "is the Pentateuch as it lies before us a unity or not,” as Rendtorff 
puts it, but rather "how can we best explain the literary features of the Penta- 
teuch as it lies before us.” The solution— not the question —is that the text is 
not a unity. On the other side is the form-critical approach: “As soon as access 
to the pentateuchal texts is set in the context of the form-critical method, the 
statement of the question is basically altered. The Pentateuch as a whole as it 
lies before us is no longer the point of departure, but rather the concrete indi- 
vidual text, the ‘smallest literary unit.’ The work begins as it were at the opposite 
end."*' The methodological distinction here is clear: whereas source criticism 
begins with the canonical text, form criticism, as defined by Rendtorff at least, 
begins with the smallest literary unit.? Whereas source criticism takes seriously 
the continuity of one passage to another, the European approach searches 
strenuously to separate each textual unit by any means possible.” 

The isolation of these “smallest literary units," and the concomitant assump- 
tion that they were originally independent of one another, only brought to- 
gether in a series of successive redactional stages, hearkens back to the Frag- 
mentary Hypothesis of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries (see 
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chapter 1). In the original incarnation of the Fragmentary Hypothesis, the focus 
was entirely on the textual aspects that differentiated one passage from the next, 
with no consideration given to the aspects that connected one passage to an- 
other some chapters later. The undoing of the original Fragmentary Hypothesis 
was essentially the accepted recognition that there are such connections, that, 
as Hermann Hupfeld demonstrated, the individual pieces could be aligned into 
three continuous, internally consistent, and self-referential narratives. In the 
new Fragmentary Hypothesis of the twentieth century, these connections are 
not ignored as in the past; they are, rather, systematically removed from the text. 
They are deemed redactional additions, inserted with the explicit intention of 
connecting two originally unconnected literary works. A few examples follow. 

Blum claims that the final verses of the story of Jacob at Bethel in Gen- 
esis 28—in which Jacob vows that Yahweh will be his god, that he will turn his 
stone pillow into a cult center, and that he will tithe if he is granted protection 
on his journey and returns safely to his father’s house—are a secondary addi- 
tion linking the original Jacob-at-Bethel cult etiology to the independent Jacob- 
Esau-Laban cycle.” These verses were written to link the two stories, he writes, 
because they contain both the theme of the stone pillow and the cult site at 
Bethel—that is, elements of the preceding Jacob-at-Bethel narrative—and the 
theme of Jacob’s flight from Esau in Canaan to live with Laban, as well as that 
of his subsequent return to Canaan — that is, the basic elements of the Jacob- 
Esau-Laban cycle. In other words: the verses containing the strongest textual 
data for the intentional, intrinsic, coherent connection of the story in Gen- 
esis 28 with the rest of the life of Jacob are precisely the verses that are identified 
and removed as secondary additions.?! 

Blum considers the first of the stories of the endangered matriarch (Gen 12: 
10-20) to be distinct from its context and therefore a tradition that has been 
secondarily inserted.* Yet Abraham’s travel to Egypt in this passage is explicitly 
referred to in the first verses of the subsequent chapter (13:1, 3-4), which also 
refer back to Abraham’s journey through Canaan and the altar he had built at 
Bethel in 12:8. In 13:1-4, Abraham makes the return journey from Egypt, back 
through the Negev up to Bethel, to the place where he had started. These 
verses are not only perfectly integrated into their context, they are essential to 
it, as they provide the link from the episode in Egypt to the settlement of Abra- 
ham and Lot in Canaan. It is precisely because they serve this linking purpose 
that Blum considers 13:1, 3-4 to be additions: since the units of 12:10-20 and 
12:6-8; 13:2, 5-13, 18 are originally independent, the verses that link them must 
be secondary. 
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The third of the endangered matriarch stories, in Genesis 26, is considered 
by Levin to be an independent textual unit, with no original relationship to 
the other stories of this type in Genesis 12:10-20 and Genesis 20.** Genesis 26:1 
begins, however, with the statement that “there was a famine in the land—aside 
from the previous famine that occurred in the days of Abraham.” This is an 
explicit reference to the episode of Genesis 12:10-20. So too is the beginning of 
Yahweh’s speech to Isaac in v. 2: “Do not go down to Egypt.” These direct refer- 
ences ostensibly mark the two stories as coming from the same hand (in contrast 
to the story of Gen 20, in which there are no references to Gen 12 or 26 and to 
which no reference is made in either). Because the references in 20:1-2 link two 
texts that Levin judges to be originally independent, he claims that these verses 
must be considered secondary.” 

Achenbach isolates the original narrative of Numbers 2034-21 by removing 
from it the verses in which Moses recollects the Exodus (vv. 14b-16), verses 
that contain both specific narrative claims (the divine messenger who leads the 
people through the wilderness; cf. Exod 23:20-24; 32:34°°) and specific language 
(“all the hardships that have befallen us,” Num 20:14; cf. Exod 18:8) that con- 
nect Numbers 20:14-21 with other passages; naturally, all of the texts to which 
Numbers 20:14b-16 refer are also attributed to a redactional layer. The verses 
that establish the connection of Numbers 20:14-21 to a larger narrative are no 
longer to be considered evidence that such a larger narrative exists; they are, 
rather, taken as precisely the opposite: evidence that the text was originally 
independent. 

Just as the smallest literary units are deemed independent, linked only by sec- 
ondary additions, so too the larger literary units (comprising the now-connected 
smaller units), Noth’s tradition complexes, were originally independent of each 
other according to the European approach. As in the smaller units, the verses that 
serve to connect the larger narrative complexes into the broader pentateuchal 
narrative are judged to be secondary. For example, it is commonly claimed that 
the larger traditions of the patriarchs and the Exodus were unconnected before 
they were joined together in P.** On purely tradition-critical grounds, this claim 
has merit: as many have recognized, the patriarchal narratives and the Exodus 
story seem, in their earliest forms, to have provided alternative and competing 
explanations for the origin of Israel.” The literary evidence brought in support 
of the contemporary claim that the actual texts of the patriarchal narratives 
and the Exodus story were originally independent is the lack of reference to 
the Exodus in Genesis or to the patriarchs in Exodus through Numbers. Of 
course, there are numerous examples of just such references—but those verses 
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too are deemed secondary.°! For example, in Genesis 50:25, Joseph makes his 
brothers promise that “when God has taken notice of you, you shall carry up 
my bones from here.” This promise is fulfilled in Exodus 13:19, just at the point 
of the Israelites’ departure from Egypt: “And Moses took with him the bones 
of Joseph, who had exacted an oath from the children of Israel, saying, ‘God 
will be sure to take notice of you: then you shall carry up my bones from here 
with you.” Thus in Genesis we have reference to the Exodus; in the story of 
the Exodus we have reference to an episode in Genesis. This explicit link of 
the patriarchal and Exodus stories, in a clearly nonpriestly context, stands as 
a challenge to the theory. Both verses are therefore deemed late insertions.” 
In a similar manner, the nonpriestly primeval history has been claimed to be 
originally a separate literary unit from the patriarchal narratives.° This type of 
argument has extended so far as to claim that in the references in Deuteronomy 
to “the land that I swore on oath to give to your fathers,’ the “fathers” refer 
not to the patriarchs of Genesis, but to the first generation of the Exodus.” And 
when the “fathers” are specified in the text as “Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,” the 
names are deemed secondary.” 

Axel Graupner asks the appropriate questions of this procedure: “The exami- 
nation into the tradition-historical independence of the Pentateuch themes is 
by no means new, but was produced by G. von Rad and M. Noth. From this 
perspective, texts which present connections that cover different themes are 
certainly secondary. Does this judgment count, however, also from a literary- 
critical perspective? In the non-priestly Tetrateuch the blocks of themes are sep- 
arable only if one eliminates or glosses over the unequivocal connections evi- 
dent in the text. To what extent, however, is such a procedure methodologically 
permissible and sensible?” There is a circularity to the European approach. 
The identification of the smallest literary unit depends on the removal of the 
literary links to other texts; the removal of those links is done on the basis of the 
identification of the smallest literary unit. It is rather simple by this mechanism 
to prove that the Jacob-at-Bethel story and the Jacob-Esau-Laban cycle are not 
the work of a single author: we simply remove the signs of authorial activity— 
cross-reference, foreshadowing, thematic resonance, verbal similarity—and la- 
bel them “secondary.” And what we are left with are two unconnected texts: 
the smallest literary units.” The method itself is suspect—no less the theory 
that stands behind it. As Sean McEvenue pointedly states—he offers telling 
comparisons with the Odyssey, Dante, Goethe’s Faust, the Canterbury Tales, 
and the Decameron—“The hypothesis implies an outrageous principle, namely 
that any segment of a longer story which does not explicitly refer to, or explicitly 
depend on, the overarching narrative, must be considered as written in isolation 
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from, and independently of, the larger text.”” A similar critique is brought by 
Damian Wynn-Williams: “A more serious difficulty with Rendtorff’s approach 
is that by subordinating literary criticism to the concerns of traditio-historical 
criticism as he advocates, one runs the danger of arbitrarily relegating such tex- 
tual phenomena as episodic interrelatedness and cross-referencing to the level 
of editorial re-working. While it is most probable that some structural elements 
in the final text were introduced by later editors or redactors, it cannot simply be 
presumed that the earliest stages of the tradition were unstructured or without 
interconnections.” 

We may raise a corollary set of concerns regarding the fragmentary aspects of 
the European approach: where, why, and how these smallest literary units were 
preserved. In the leap from tradition to text, this question has been essentially 
overlooked. A brief oral tradition, for example an etiology, is readily imagined; 
a short written text comprising that tradition, on the other hand, is perhaps less 
so. We are talking no longer about the production and preservation of local 
tradition, but of an actual piece of text, tangible and perishable—not an orally 
transmitted tradition, but a written document. To take the Jacob-at-Bethel story 
as our example again: this story is ostensibly the narrative etiology of the Bethel 
cult site. Its creation and transmission should therefore naturally be located at 
Bethel and would presumably be the work of the local priesthood, who would 
be responsible for both its invention and its preservation down through the gen- 
erations. These assumptions are logical enough, at least for the oral tradition of 
the founding of the Bethel cult. But they do not translate easily to the realm of 
the written text. We are forced to imagine that the Bethel priesthood decided 
to set down in writing a handful of lines telling the story of their cult’s found- 
ing by the local patriarch. Such a text would not be necessary to preserve the 
tradition: on the one hand, this brief story would not require a written text for its 
transmission from generation to generation, and on the other hand, the precise 
wording of such a story would not be crucially important.” This is a story—a 
tradition —for which an oral transmission makes more sense. 

Furthermore, the setting of these sorts of fragments into writing is most com- 
prehensible as part of the process of placing them into a larger context, in which 
they are given new meaning by being part of an overarching narrative whole. 
Only when Jacob’s stop at Bethel is a crucial part of a larger movement from 
Canaan to Mesopotamia and back, part of a larger theme of divinely promised 
and threatened possession of the land, part of a narrative of fraternal and cross- 
generational struggle and deception, is it necessary to have the story preserved 
in writing and in a precisely worded form. We might even suggest that a frag- 
ment like the Jacob-at-Bethel story is not sensible even as an independent oral 
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tradition: we need some context, after all, for who Jacob is, what he is doing at 
Bethel in the middle of the night, and what his relationship is to the deity. This 
context would be supplied by the body of Jacob traditions already extant in the 
local community—that is, the traditions represented in the other Jacob stories 
in Genesis, as well as, we can surmise, many others that did not find their way 
into the text.” 

There is finally the question of the physical object of the literary fragment. 
Longer documents, scrolls, products of a central elite, are easily understood. 
But this purported text, the Jacob-at-Bethel story, is no more than six or seven 
verses long. In terms of length, this is roughly equivalent to a scrap of papyrus— 
or better, perhaps, a standard ostracon.” In terms of content, this is a reason- 
ably close ancient equivalent of the plaques found outside buildings throughout 
the eastern United States reading “George Washington slept here.” However, 
it is hardly conceivable that this text was written on the walls of the Bethel 
sanctuary—and even if it was, it is even less conceivable that it was collected 
from there by the editor of the Jacob cycle. We must ask where this scrap of 
text resided before it was taken up into the larger Jacob text. It is unclear what 
medium is imagined in the European approach even for the larger Jacob cycle 
(the combination of the various Jacob traditions/texts), or proto-Genesis (the 
combination of the Jacob cycle with that of Abraham and Joseph), or the vari- 
ous redactions and revisions of the biblical text, but given Israelite practice, we 
may assume that a papyrus scroll is envisioned.” It is hard to imagine, however, 
a piece of papyrus containing the six or seven lines of the Jacob-at-Bethel story. 
There is no evidence for scrolls of that length at any time in Israelite history." 

Perhaps more to the point: we have virtually no evidence from ancient Israel 
of locally manufactured or preserved narrative texts, even granting the relatively 
static nature of these narratives. Letters, trade documents, military instructions, 
agricultural data, individual prayers— these are the local texts we have, and the 
common element in all of them is their essential ephemerality: ironically, these 
documents, such as they are, were not intended to be preserved for all time, 
or even for an extended period. We have no examples in the corpus of ancient 
Israelite inscriptions of a local etiology, or any traditional narrative.” Although 
it is an argument from silence, the state of the evidence to date supports the 
theory that these types of local traditions, inasmuch as we have to assume that 
they were preserved and transmitted, were preserved and transmitted orally. 
The written text of the Jacob-at-Bethel story, isolated from its narrative context, 
is not only unheard of in ancient Israel, it is virtually unimaginable. 

The isolation of the smallest literary units in the Pentateuch according to the 
European approach is a revival of the Fragmentary Hypothesis, but the manner 
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in which these units are thought to have been combined and added to hearkens 
back to another early theory, known as the Supplementary Hypothesis.® Ac- 
cording to this theory, there was an original stratum of the Pentateuch (at the 
time presumed to be something close to what we now call P) that was expanded 
by a series of supplementary layers, each building on the previous. In the mod- 
ern version of the European approach, the original stratum is the collection of 
independent fragments, or multiple collections (such as an Abraham cycle, a 
Jacob cycle, an Exodus story). As these pieces were put together, the redactors 
responsible also added new material: not just the cross-references necessary for 
bridging the previously independent episodes, but also entirely new episodes, 
or new versions of earlier traditions. 

Methodologically, there is a significant lack of control in this approach. In 
both the original and the renewed Supplementary Hypothesis, the number and 
scope of the supplementary layers are restricted only by the scholar's imagina- 
tion. Heinrich Ewald, one of the founders of the Supplementary Hypothesis 
in the nineteenth century, identified six layers in the Pentateuch;*! it is not 
unusual to find even more in modern scholarship (see below). Which texts be- 
long to which stratum, which individual phrases or verses are redactional (and 
to which redactor they are to be attributed), which corpus they cover—only 
Genesis? Genesis and Exodus? the Pentateuch? Hexateuch? Enneateuch? — 
all of these questions are decided differently by each scholar.? Because each 
supplementary layer is credited with both inserting new material and adjusting 
the old, virtually any text, no matter how coherent or integrated into its context, 
is liable to be considered the product of successive redactions. 

We may take, for example, Levin's analysis of Genesis 27:1-45, the ostensibly 
unified story of Jacob tricking Isaac into giving him Esau’s blessing. Levin 
isolates an original independent narrative in this chapter, which has the basic 
contours of the final form (vv. 1-340, 3-4, 5b, 14, 18a, 24-25, 27 [only the words 
“he blessed him and 53107 |, 28, 30 [without the first clause], 31-33a, 41b): Isaac 
calls for Esau to bring him a final meal before he dies, but Jacob preempts 
his brother and receives the blessing; Esau comes in, discovers the trick, and 
vows to kill Jacob. To this basic narrative, Levin says, was added a redactional 
layer that introduces the dominant role of Rebekah into the story (vv. 5a, 6, 7 
[without “before Yahweh"], 8-10, 15a [without the phrase “the clothes which 
were there in the house"], 15b, 17, 26-27a [through “his clothes"], 27b [from 
"see . . .”|, 42-44, 45aBb): her overhearing of Isaac instructing Esau, her pass- 
ing on the information to Jacob and telling him what to do, the entire motif of 
Jacob feeling and smelling like his brother, Rebekah's overhearing Esau plan 
to kill Jacob, and her instructions to Jacob to flee to Haran. The author of this 
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layer is also responsible for the notice in Genesis 25:28 that Isaac favored Esau, 
while Rebekah favored Jacob. A third layer is discernible, according to Levin, 
in Isaac and Jacob’s first interaction, in which Jacob identifies himself as the 
firstborn and asks for the blessing (vv. 18b-19). The author of this layer is also 
responsible for the story of the purchase of Esau’s birthright in 25:29-34; accord- 
ing to this author’s reinterpretation of the story, Jacob is not being deceptive 
when he claims to be the firstborn; in fact Esau, by asking for the blessing, is 
not holding to the previous agreement. 

These three layers were thoroughly reworked and brought into line with the 
larger narrative complex Levin sees as stretching from Genesis 2 through Num- 
bers 24 by a redactor whom he calls the Yahwist, although with a very different 
meaning from that indicated by the traditional term (vv. 7b [only the words 
“before Yahweh” |, 20, 27b , 29aa, 30a [only the first clause], 33b-34, 38b-40a, 
45a). In this layer there is a greater emphasis on the blessing, both here and 
elsewhere in the Pentateuch; it is in part via the blessing that the originally dis- 
parate narrative elements were brought together. Genesis 27 is thereby linked 
with Genesis 24:31, 26:29, and Numbers 22:12, where the same sort of redac- 
tional emphasis is found. The references to Yahweh in the chapter belong to 
this layer as well; no longer does Jacob (or Rebekah) act alone, but rather Yah- 
weh’s hand is to be seen behind their actions. This aspect connects the story 
with Genesis 10:9 and 24:12, 27. The rivalry of the brothers is a theme supplied 
by the author of this redactional layer, both here and in Genesis 4:11-12, 5:29, 
8:21-22, and 9:25. Other aspects of this redaction, both thematic and linguistic, 
connect it with Genesis 12:3; 32-33; and Numbers 24:9. 

The newly expanded narrative of Genesis 27 was then further supplemented. 
A layer was added that introduced the identification of Esau as Edom (vv. 11-13, 
16, 21-23); this same layer can be found also in 25:25, 27, 30, 34. Another redac- 
tor added the theme of Judah’s ascendance over Edom, or at least the allusions 
to such (vv. 29a , 36b-38a, 41a); the same redactor's hand is at work in 9:25-27. 
Another redactor added the prophecy of Edom’s independence from Judah in 
v. 40. Yet another added the etymology for Jacob’s name in vv. 35-36a. The final 
redactor inserted v. 46, which ties the rest of Genesis 27 to the priestly material 
in 26:34-35 and 28:1-9. To this final redaction were added two postredactional 
additions: the identification of Esau’s "gear" as his quiver and bow (v. 3aB) and 
the description of Esau’s clothes, which Rebekah gave to Jacob, as his good 
clothes that were in the house (v. 15a [from “the elder”]). 

On a broader scale, we may take as a second example Kratz’s analysis of the 
Exodus narrative. He isolates as the earliest traditions/texts a victory of Yahweh 
over the Egyptians (Exod 12:37; 13:20; 14:10b, 19b, 20, 24, 25b, 30a) and the song 
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of Miriam in Exodus 15:20-21. These traditions were originally independent of 
each other, linked only secondarily by the insertion of a variety of redactional 
elements. These include the figure of Moses (who was the center of his own 
traditional story, now unrecoverable), the sea, and the wilderness itinerary. The 
pillars of cloud and fire and the miracle at the sea from the song of Miriam were 
secondarily brought together into a single story, and the wilderness itinerary 
was gradually expanded; in combination with the Moses traditions, this redac- 
tion created for the first time “the remarkable idea that the origins of Israel lie 
with Moses and the Hebrews in Egypt.” This larger narrative complex “was 
revised and expanded several times”®—above all by the priestly material and 
only subsequently by the nonpriestly, in Kratz’s view postpriestly, plagues cycle 
(which in its original form included only four plagues) and by further elabora- 
tion of the wilderness itinerary. While some of these layers belong only within 
the framework of the nonpriestly Exodus narrative (including the wilderness 
wandering), some interact with the later priestly material, and some take into 
account the secondary linking of the Exodus and patriarchal traditions. In all, 
the final form of the canonical book of Exodus seems to comprise at least ten 
distinct layers, according to Kratz. 

Though these examples may be drawn from the extreme end of the spec- 
trum, they are different only in degree, not in kind. Both adhere to the essential 
form-critical and tradition-critical methods of the European approach, with the 
fragmentary/supplementary conclusions drawn from it. We may see in these ex- 
amples the lack of control the European approach entails. Levin finds ten lay- 
ers in Genesis 27; Kratz finds five;** Jacques Vermelyen identifies four;? Blum 
considers it a unity." Nothing in the method prohibits scholars from identifying 
as many layers as desired: the isolation of the smallest literary unit is largely sub- 
jective, and even more so the identification of the successive layers added to it. 

An interesting effect of the transition from tradition to text in the European 
approach is the fundamentally altered concept of tradition. For von Rad and 
Noth, the process by which the independent traditions aggregated into the 
larger traditional complexes, including the overarching tradition of the pen- 
tateuchal narrative from creation through the conquest, was a lengthy oral 
one.” The written texts by which those traditions were transmitted, the source 
documents of the Pentateuch, agreed substantially with each other on so many 
points because the traditions they took up into their writings were common 
Israelite traditions, the product of generations of cultural and geographical ag- 
glomeration. By the time the J, E, and P authors set their pens to papyrus, each 
was familiar from the oral tradition, as was the rest of Israel’s general populace, 
with the notion that, for example, there were three patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, 
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and Jacob, and that they were related genealogically, in that order.” When tra- 
ditions became equated with texts, however, the notion of the common Israelite 
tradition silently disappeared, along with the notion of oral transmission alto- 
gether.? Now the relationship of Abraham to Isaac, or Moses to Aaron, became 
a literary phenomenon, the product of two independent texts being combined 
by a redactor.?* Even the Abraham cycle on its own could no longer be assumed 
to be known to anyone beyond the person who wrote it, because it no longer has 
an oral existence: the tradition is the text, and the text is the work of an author, 
not a culture. It is therefore possible according to this approach to say that the 
common ancient Israelite knew nothing of Adam, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Ja- 
cob, Joseph, Moses, or Aaron. Not only is the growth of the Pentateuch an elite 
literary phenomenon, even the stories and characters contained in it become 
exclusive property of the elite literary community. Ironically, the extrapolation 
of tradition-critical analysis to the literary realm did away with one of the basic 
insights of tradition criticism.” 

A second effect of the European approach concerns the purpose of the redac- 
tional linking and supplementing of earlier materials. Without recourse to the 
older tradition-critical claim that the oral traditions grew to their present shape 
by an organic gradual process of cultural accretion, scholars in the European 
approach need to provide a rationale for the combination of individual texts 
into larger wholes. Thus to each redactional layer is assigned a motivation— 
ideological, political, theological —and the texts assigned to that layer are those 
that conform to the theorized motivation. Each successive layer is thereby un- 
derstood to reorient the preceding material according to its own worldview. 

While the idea of such theologically oriented additions is not unique to this 
theory — indeed, this is how many scholars have understood the priestly material 
for decades (see chapter 5)— its application across the board is fundamentally 
new. The effect this new conception has on the understanding of the smallest 
literary units, in turn, is equally revolutionary. The claim that the theological 
elements in the nonpriestly text are those that bind the independent texts to- 
gether is an implicit claim that the original independent texts were essentially 
free of theological import. 

For example, the story of Abraham, or, better, the story of Abraham and 
Lot (Gen 12-13, 18-19), is understood according to the European approach 
to be, in its earliest form, the explanation for the division of land between Is- 
rael and its neighbors.” The elements of this story that carry the theological 
weight—Yahweh’s command to settle in Canaan, promises of land and off- 
spring, the dialogue between Abraham and Yahweh over the fate of Sodom and 
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Gomorrah —are precisely those elements that are considered secondary links 
between the original, nontheological material.” Yet this concept of the nature 
of the traditions is decidedly beyond what we find even in Noth’s analysis. For 
Noth, although the traditions regarding Abraham were originally independent 
of the traditions regarding Jacob, each already contained, in its independent 
form, the concept of the divine promise.” It is hard indeed to imagine what 
meaning these narratives, or even their underlying traditions, would have had 
without the theological element. All that the Abraham-Lot cycle provides is a 
series of settlements and genealogies. l'he fundamental questions that drive the 
narrative— where does this Abraham come from? how does he know where to 
go? what right has he to the land? — these questions, basic to the understanding 
and appreciation of the narrative both as a story and as an etiology, are answered 
by the concepts of divine command and promise. The theological and ideologi- 
cal claims are intrinsic to the comprehension of the text, of its being set down 
in writing, and of its traditional origins in the first place. 

In truth, there is a claim being made here about the nature of the develop- 
ment of Israelite thought and religion: the early texts — not the orally transmit- 
ted traditions, but the actual first writings—are considered relatively simple, 
containing mostly single, straightforward concepts, couched in terms of plain 
human movement and relationships. The more complex, highly developed 
ideas, whether theological, ideological, or political, are a later development.” It 
is difficult not to associate this perspective with that of Gunkel, in his classically 
disparaging statements about ancient Israelites: “the ancient listener[’s] recep- 
tive power was very limited. . . . One or two lines . . . was all that the average 
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listener of the day could grasp at one time." ? “Theologically complex" equals 
“later,” virtually by definition. 

By taking theological interests and statements as a central piece of evidence 
for the original or secondary status of a text, scholars using the European ap- 
proach subtly transform the analysis of the text from a literary evaluation to a 
theological one. Not only are subjective decisions made about what type of 
theological statement is appropriate at a given stage of the development of 
the tradition, but the understanding of the composition of the Pentateuch as 
a whole is fundamentally shifted. The disjunctures and contradictions in the 
narrative, and in the laws as well, are relegated to a by-product of the theologi- 
cal reinterpretations of the text. This results in a reading of the Pentateuch, at 
each stage of its development, primarily through a theological lens; no longer 
do we have to deal with stories, but rather with ideas and themes. In this way the 
basic unreadability of the final form of the text, and of the various stages of its 
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development according to the European approach, is set aside as an unneces- 
sary concern, if not in the division of the text into its various elements, then in 
the conception of their subsequent combination. 

Though there is something appealing about this, insofar as it imbues every 
stage of the text’s development with significant meaning, the theological reck- 
oning of the development of the Pentateuch runs into trouble, especially in 
the later layers of redaction. If the European approach relies on the notion that 
each supplementary layer reshapes and reorients the previous stage according 
to its own ideas, then the presence of contradictory theological claims, retained 
from the earlier stages of the text, necessarily challenges the new arguments of 
the last layer. If, for one example, the lines in Genesis 37 about the Midianites 
stealing Joseph from the pit were added to remove the guilt of selling Joseph 
from the brothers (see case study I), they are dramatically undermined by Jo- 
seph’s statement in 45:4 that the brothers did in fact sell him and the important 
theological message that is attached to that statement in 45:5-8. If the priestly 
material is taken as a redactional layer rather than as an independent source 
(see chapter 5), then the fundamental claim of P that there was no cult before 
Sinai is rendered virtually moot by the presence in the theoretically P-oriented 
text of numerous stories in which the patriarchs, and even Moses, build altars 
and offer sacrifices. As Graham Davies cogently observes, “The combination 
of the new Priestly passages with the older material could not but serve to blur 
the important distinctions that the Priestly author wanted to make."™ This is 
true not only of P, but of any redactional layer that retains the text it wishes to 
reinterpret. Thus when Exodus 33:7-11 is taken as a deliberate correction of the 
priestly depiction of the Tabernacle, one cannot help but be confused by the 
predominance in the “corrected” text of the innumerable references to the Tab- 
ernacle according precisely to the priestly view, as opposed to the relatively few 
that conform to that of Exodus 33:7-11. In short, the latest layer does not always 
succeed in reconfiguring the text in its own image; if that is understood as the 
purpose of the redaction, then we have to reckon with fairly inept redactors. 
This was a weakness of the Supplementary Hypothesis in the early nineteenth 
century, and it remains a weakness in the modern incarnation of the theory. 

In addition to the altered concepts of tradition and theology in the European 
approach, we may consider as a final point the way in which the notion of the 
author has been radically changed. By stripping the text down to the barebones 
narrative, by eliminating the overarching themes, theological ideas, and liter- 
ary connections as secondary, the European approach leaves us with authors 
who are responsible only for the most basic stories. The traits we associate with 
authorship, and with literature in general, are denied to the biblical authors. 
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Digression and resumption, foreshadowing and back-referencing and cross- 
referencing, development of theme and character, integration of multiple ideas, 
comment on and explanation of events, and especially variety of expression —all 
of the authorial techniques that make up literature, both ancient and modern, 
are eliminated as secondary.'” It is not coincidental that Rendtorff declared 
that “the Pentateuch is no longer regarded primarily as a literary product.” * 
Yet the only way such a claim is defensible —if indeed it is, given that the only 
Pentateuch we have is a written one —is by systematically removing all traces of 
literary technique from the text. 

The challenge of the European approach, as posited by Rendtorff, was the 
claim that the smallest literary units do not necessarily combine to form the 
documents of the classical source-critical theory. Yet because they do not nec- 
essarily do so does not mean that they cannot. As the variety of reconstructions 
offered by scholars attests, the smallest literary units can be isolated in an almost 
unlimited number of ways, as can the process by which they were brought to- 
gether. The European approach does not, therefore, stand as a contradiction of 
the Documentary Hypothesis. It is, rather, an alternative explanation for how 
the Pentateuch came to look the way that it does. As such, it must be judged 
accordingly. The methodological objections raised in this chapter are not in- 
tended to disprove the European approach, for, barring the discovery of the 
text of J somewhere in the desert, it would be impossible to do so. The issue at 
hand is not one of possibility, for there are many possible ways the Pentateuch 
may have taken shape, beyond the documentary and the European models. 
The issue is, rather, one of probability. It is in this light that both the method 
and the results of the European approach must be evaluated: is it probable 
that this is how the Pentateuch came to look as it does? Or better: are the theo- 
ries espoused by adherents of the European approach more probable than the 
Documentary Hypothesis? 


THE J SOURCE 


With this question in mind we may return to the J document. Rendtorff was 
not far off the mark when he observed that “if one does not succeed in dem- 
onstrating this chief source convincingly, then the hypothesis as a whole can 
scarcely be maintained.”'” For scholars of the European approach, as we have 
seen, there is no such thing; the nonexistence of J has been perhaps the central 
element of the European approach. The denial of a J document, however, en- 
tails the elimination of a vast number of literary connections across a substantial 
set of pentateuchal texts. The argument in favor of the J document, therefore, 
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consists primarily of the demonstration that its constituent pieces are remark- 
ably well integrated and that the document does indeed cohere well as a literary 
whole —and that the literary connections evident in the source are so integral 
to it that they cannot be removed without doing grave literary damage both to 
the individual episodes that constitute the document and to the overall literary 
work. 1 undertake this demonstration not primarily on terminological or stylis- 
tic grounds (including the use of the name Yahweh), but rather on the basis of 
the continuity and consistency of the narrative and the themes expressed in it. 
In the following overview 1 also touch only briefly on the distinctions between 
the historical claims of J and those of the other sources (many of which will be 
noted in the chapters and case studies to follow). 

The primeval history in J comprises the account of creation and Adam and 
Eve’s expulsion from Eden in Genesis 2-3, the story of Cain and Abel and the 
genealogy of Cain in Genesis 4, the flood narrative in Genesis 6-9”,!% the 
Table of Nations in Genesis 10*, and the story of the Tower of Babel in Gen- 
esis 11:1-9. Though each of these episodes may reflect an independent tradition, 
they are integrally connected by continuity of narrative, character, and theme. 
The story of Cain and Abel in Genesis 4 begins with the notice that “the man 
knew his wife Eve,” a name she is given only in the J account of Genesis 3:20.17 
Eve's statement upon bearing Cain, “I have gained a male child with the help 
of Yahweh,” directly reflects the curse of difficulty in childbirth that was laid on 
her in 3:16. Cain’s offering of the fruits of the soil in 4:3 is rejected by Yahweh in 
4:5 because it consisted of produce from the ground that Yahweh had cursed in 
3:17—19.'% Yahweh’s address to Cain in 4:7 parallels the address to Eve in 3:16. 
The uniquely J curse on the ground in 3:17-19 is mentioned again in Yahweh’s 
curse on Cain in 41112: “you shall be more cursed than the ground”; now 
Cain cannot even work the ground to bring forth food, as Adam his father had. 
The violence inaugurated with Cain reaches a new apex with his descendant 
Lemech (4:23-24). At the end of Genesis 4 Seth is born, as a replacement for 
the deceased Abel (4:25), and it is Seth’s descendant Enosh—pointedly not of 
Cain’s line—who begins the formal worship of Yahweh (4:26).!” 

Noah’s birth in Genesis 5:29 is accompanied by an etymology that explicitly 
picks up on the historical claim that Yahweh had cursed the ground in 3:17-19: 
“this one will provide us relief . . . out of the very soil which Yahweh cursed.” 
Yet the wickedness of humankind evident in the line of Cain and Lemech 
drives Yahweh to bring the flood (6:5-7).!!° The J flood story— which is, when 


t!!! — is related to 


disentangled from that of P, perfectly complete and coheren 
both the evils of Cain's lineage, in its inception, and the curse on the earth, in 
its conclusion (8:21-22). Noah's curse on Canaan and its correlative blessing on 


Shem and Jephet (9:25-27) are closely related to the subsequent Table of Na- 
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tions in Genesis 10*, in which the national entities signified by these ancestors 
are laid out. Finally, the Tower of Babel story in Genesis 11:1-9 completes hu- 
mankind's expansion from a single man in a single place — Adam in the garden 
of Eden —to a diverse humanity, across the entire face of the earth, and prepares 
the ground for Yahweh's selection of a single family from among the now dispa- 
rate peoples, languages, and locations. Although it is possible that the traditions 
underlying the primeval history in J were originally independent, there can be 
little doubt that the actual written texts constitute an integrally connected nar- 
rative. ‘This is true, as we will see, for the entire J document. 

The transition from the history of humankind to the history of Abraham and 
his family is marked by the beginning of Yahweh's address to Abraham in Gen- 
esis 12:1: “Go forth from your native land [literally, “from your land, from your 
birthplace"], and from your father's house.” Each of these locations is increas- 
ingly specific, highlighting the singular personage of Abraham. The promise of 
12:1-3 picks up on two of the main themes from the primeval period in J, and 
specifically from the final episode of the Tower of Babel: the land — from which 
Abraham goes and to which he comes, with the final notice that "all the fami- 
lies of the earth shall bless themselves by you" —and the concept of a name, 
which in the Tower of Babel story is a negative element because it is actively 
sought by the builders of the tower, but which in Genesis 12:2 is a distinctly posi- 
tive feature, as it is bestowed upon Abraham by Yahweh. The rationale for the 
selection of Abraham and his line is clear, if implicit, from the preceding narra- 
tives: the entire primeval history in J— from the disobedience of Adam and Eve 
in the garden to Yahweh's recognition of humankind's inherent evil after the 
flood to the hubris of the builders of the Tower of Babel —stands as evidence 
that Yahweh cannot count on humanity as a whole to provide the devoted loy- 
alty and worship that he requires. Abraham and his line will be chosen from 
the whole of humanity to be a singularly loyal people, to serve in that role as an 
example for others, and in return Yahweh will bless them. The primeval period 
is recounted in J for this primary purpose: to explain the selection of Abraham 
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in 12:123. 
and mutually explanatory. 

The continuity of Genesis 12-13 is clear (see the discussion above). Only 
when Lot has occupied the plains of the Jordan has Abraham truly come into 
sole possession of the promised land, and thus it is only at this point that Yah- 
weh can, in 13:14-17, give him the full promise of land and progeny only hinted 
at in 12:1-3. 

The question of progeny is taken up in the subsequent J story of Genesis 16, 
which begins with Sarah’s request that Abraham bear a child with her slave 
Hagar.' She says explicitly that she is barren—“Yahweh has kept me from 
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bearing” (16:1)—a concept unique to J and introduced in the brief notice of 
Genesis 11:30.!!* The unified story of 16:4-14 proceeds directly from this initial 
request; note that the promise of offspring given to Hagar in 16:10 bears a strik- 
ing resemblance to that given to Abraham in 13:16. The same issue is at the 
heart of Genesis 18:1-15, the announcement of Isaac’s birth. This passage is 
marked as J not only by virtue of the thematic continuity, but because Gen- 
esis 18:1 situates Abraham at the terebinths of Mamre in exclusive accordance 
with J’s statement in 13:18. Yahweh’s proclamation that he will cause Sarah to 
bear a son (18:10-14) can be read as an explicit reversal of Sarah’s barrenness, 
which was equally attributed to Yahweh (16:1). The continuity of the story of 
the announcement of Isaac’s birth with that of the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah in 18:17-19:38 is effected by 18:16, in which the three “men” who ap- 
peared to Abraham in 18:2 depart “and looked down toward Sodom.” Yahweh’s 
internal monologue in 18:17-19 hearkens back to his initial speech to Abraham 
in 12:1-3; note especially the reference to the nations of the earth blessing them- 
selves by Abraham in 18:18 —a concept unique in the Pentateuch to J—and the 
intention in 18:19 to “bring about for Abraham what he had promised him.” The 
story of Lot in Genesis 19 assumes the knowledge that Lot had settled in Sodom, 
information provided already and only in J in 13:12b. Further, the iniquity of the 
inhabitants of Sodom and even the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah were 
already described and foreshadowed in 13:10, 13. The little town to which Lot 
flees, Zoar (19:20-22), was also mentioned already, in 13:10, as the extreme edge 
of the Jordan plain; although at the time the detail seemed unimportant, now 
its significance becomes clear. Finally, the story of the births of Moab and Am- 
mon in 19:30-38 stands in meaningful contrast to the preceding announcement 
of Isaac’s birth in 18:1-15 and the subsequent birth itself in 21:1: the offspring 
granted by Yahweh to continue Abraham’s threatened lineage will become the 
people of Israel, while the offspring created through the incestuous scheming of 
Lot's daughters to continue their father's lineage will become Israel's enemies. 
The concentration on progeny continues with the fulfillment of Yahweh's 
promise of a child to Sarah in Genesis 21:1; we learn too that Abraham’s brother 
Nahor has had children, in 22:20-24. The identities of Abraham’s brother and 
his wife Milcah were already known to us—only in J—from 11:29, a passage 
that, like the mention of Zoar, seemed unimportant at the time but that is 
given heightened significance as the story progresses. This genealogy in 22:20— 
24, ostensibly uninteresting, is in fact crucial to J’s narrative, as it establishes the 
familial relationship between Isaac and Rebekah (22:23). The lengthy continu- 
ous episode of Genesis 24 that immediately follows depends on this established 
relationship, as Abraham makes his servant swear to find Isaac a wife from Abra- 
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ham’s own family (24:2-4). All of the names and relationships in Genesis 24 
(see especially 24:10, 15) match J’s unique genealogy of 22:20-24. And, most 
strikingly, in 24:7 Abraham recalls virtually verbatim the promises of 12:1-3, 7. 

The story of the birth of Esau and Jacob in Genesis 25:21-26 begins with the 
notice that Rebekah, like Sarah before her, is barren (25:21). The character traits 
of the two newborns described in 25:25-26—and unique to J — will be determi- 
native for most of the Jacob and Esau stories to follow, including the immedi- 
ately following narrative of the sale of Esau’s birthright in 25:27-34. 

In Genesis 26 we find the fullest narrative about Isaac. It begins with an 
explicit reference to Genesis 12:10-20: “There was a famine in the land—aside 
from the previous famine that had occurred in the days of Abraham.” Yahweh’s 
first words to Isaac make reference to the same story: “Do not go down to Egypt” 
(26:2)—as had Abraham (in J alone). Yahweh continues with the promise to 
Isaac, which is, unsurprisingly, strikingly similar to his promise to Abraham 
(which is specifically recalled in 26:3); note again the uniquely J idea of the 
nations blessing themselves by the patriarchal line (26:4). Like his father be- 
fore him, Isaac too becomes rich in the foreign land (26:12). As with Abraham, 
so too Isaac’s newfound wealth is the catalyst for the subsequent story of land 
acquisition and separation from neighboring peoples (26:16-17, 10-33( 7 And 
like Abraham in 12:7, 8 and 13:4, 18, Isaac marks his arrival in secure territory by 
building an altar and worshipping Yahweh (26:25) — and we may note that the 
expression used for this worship, “to call on the name of Yahweh,” is unique to 
J (Gen 4:26; 12:8; 13:4). One may debate the extent to which the Abraham and 
Isaac stories are of independent oral origins; in their literary manifestations in 
these texts they are deeply interconnected and interdependent. 

The story in Genesis 27 of Jacob tricking Isaac into giving him Esau’s bless- 
ing, which, as already noted, is a unified narrative, depends entirely on J’s par- 
ticular description of Jacob’s and Esau’s character traits from 25:25-26. Isaac’s 
blessing for Jacob in 27:27-29 ends with a nearly direct quotation from Yahweh’s 
promise to Abraham in 12:3: “cursed be those who curse you, blessed they who 
bless you.” The story ends with Rebekah instructing Jacob to flee to her brother 
Laban in Haran—the same brother introduced in 24:29. These instructions are 
fulfilled precisely in 28:10: “Jacob left Beersheba” —where Isaac’s family had 
been living according only to J, in 26:33— "and set out for Haran,” which ac- 
cording only to J is where Laban lived. On his journey, Yahweh appears to 
Jacob and gives him the standard J promise (28:13-15), including, of course, 
the mention that “all the families of the earth will bless themselves by you and 
your descendants” (28:14). In 29:1, “Jacob resumed his journey.” All of the well- 
established J locations and characters are mentioned upon his arrival: Haran 
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(29:4), Laban (29:5), and Nahor (29:5). Laban’s reaction upon seeing Jacob, 
“You are truly my bone and flesh” (29:14), is strikingly similar to Adam’s first 
words upon seeing Eve: “This one at last is bone of my bones and flesh of my 
flesh” (2:23). The entire J story of Jacob’s stay with Laban in Genesis 29-31” is 
obviously dependent on and continuous with everything that has happened to 
him from Genesis 27 on; it is perhaps no coincidence that, like Isaac and Abra- 
ham, Jacob too becomes wealthy in a foreign land (30:26-42), though, typically 
for his character according to J, he does so through trickery and deception. 
Jacob’s stay concludes with Yahweh’s instructions to him: “Return to the land 
of your father where you were born [literally, “to the land of your father, to your 
birthplace"], and I will be with you" (31:3); in this brief sentence, reference is 
made to both Genesis 12:1 (“the land of your father, your birthplace”) and to 
28:15 (“I will be with you"). 

Jacob’s departure from Haran begins with his message to Esau in 32:4-6, 
which recounts precisely what has just occurred in the J story of Jacob and 
Laban. Jacob’s prayer to Yahweh in 32:10-13 begins with a direct recollection 
of Yahweh’s command in 31:3. All of Jacob’s careful preparations for meeting 
Esau, and the meeting itself, described in 32:7-33:16*, depend in turn on the 
end of Genesis 27: Jacob is afraid of and attempts to appease Esau in consider- 
ation of Esau's stated intention to kill Jacob when next they meet (27:41). Fur- 
thermore, the possessions that Jacob sends to Esau as gifts (32:14—22; 33:10-11), 
and that form the basis for Jacob’s excuse not to travel with Esau (33:13-14), are 
the result of Jacob’s deception of Laban (30:31-42). The Jacob-Esau and Jacob- 
Laban stories, sometimes assumed to be tradition-historically separate, are in- 
tricately interwoven in the J narrative. Jacob’s subsequent journeys through the 
land in Genesis 34* and 35:21-22a (see case study V) are marked by the violent 
act of Simeon and Levi and the filial infidelity of Reuben, events that will take 
on important meaning only in J, and only at the end of Jacob’s life. 

We have already described in detail, in case study I, the opening of the ac- 
count of Joseph’s life according to J. We may note that the central element 
of the chapter, the issue of sibling rivalry, has been a consistent feature of J 
throughout—from Cain and Abel )4:1-16( to Noah’s sons (9:21-27) to Ishmael 
and Isaac (16:4-14), and especially with Jacob and Esau (Gen 27)!!®—and it is 
no small irony that it is Jacob’s own continuation of this rivalry by his favorit- 
ism toward Joseph that leads to the tragic ostensible loss of his beloved son in 
Genesis 37. The imagery in Joseph’s first dream of the brothers all being in the 
field (37:6-7) resonates with the preceding J narratives, in which the brothers 
are regularly depicted as working in the field (30:14, 16; 34:5, 7). Joseph's dream 
of the sun, moon, and stars (37:9-10) presupposes that Rachel, Joseph’s mother, 
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is still alive, which is the case only in J (see case study V). The manner in which 
Jacob is deceived in 37:32-33 is an ironic reversal of Jacob’s own deception of 
Isaac in Genesis 27: in both episodes the skin of a goat serves as the means of the 
deception, and in both the word “recognize” plays an integral part (see 27:23). 
J’s literary account of Joseph cannot be read independently of the preceding 
stories about Jacob, though they may derive from originally independent oral 
traditions. 

Although the story of Judah and Tamar in Genesis 38 has the character of 
an interlude in the Joseph story, it is linked with the J narrative: the disclosure 
of Judah’s intercourse with his daughter-in-law in 38:25-26, “Examine these,” 
is a neat parallel to Joseph’s brothers’ deception of Jacob in 37:32-33: “Exam- 
ine this,” on both the verbal and, more importantly, the thematic level. As al- 
ready noted, the reference in 39:1 to the Egyptian who bought Joseph from 
the Ishmaelites who brought him to Egypt connects directly with the J story of 
37:28aßb: “They sold Joseph for twenty pieces of silver to the Ishmaelites, who 
brought Joseph to Egypt.” The episode of Joseph and his master’s wife in Gen- 
esis 39 follows this directly; note again the use of an item of clothing as evidence 
(39:11-18). The theme of recognition, noted already in 37:32 and 38:25, comes 
back in Joseph’s deception of his brothers in Genesis 42-45 (see especially and 
explicitly 42:7-8). Jacob’s attempts to spare Benjamin from traveling to Egypt 
in 42:3-4, 36-38 are dependent on his ostensible loss of Joseph in Genesis 37. 
Joseph's dreams from 37:5-9 are recalled in 42:9. Judah’s role in bringing Ben- 
jamin to Joseph (43:8-10; 44:18-34) marks the reversal of his leading role in the 
sale of Joseph in 37:26-27. Joseph refers directly to his brothers’ selling of him 
in his self-revelation in 45:4. The brothers’ announcement in 45:26 of having 
found Joseph alive and Jacob’s reaction in 45:28 are a clear reversal of the end 
of Genesis 37. 

The remainder of J’s story of Joseph and Jacob follows in nearly perfect con- 
tinuity and coherence. Jacob goes down to Egypt in 46:5b in the chariots that 
Joseph had sent for him (45:20-21); he arrives in Goshen — the location of the 
Israelites in Egypt according only to J — in 46:28, just as Joseph had ordered in 
45:10; Jacob and his family come before Pharaoh in 46:31-47:4, just as Pharaoh 
had instructed Joseph in 45:18; the Israelites are formally settled in Goshen 
in 47:5a, 6b; Joseph sustains his family according to 47:12, just as he said he 
would in 45:11. According to J, Jacob’s death comes almost immediately upon 
his arrival in Egypt (47:29-31), in line with Jacob’s statements that, having 
seen Joseph alive, he can finally die in peace (45:28; 46:30). Before he dies, he 
makes Joseph swear to bury him in Canaan (47:29-31) and delivers his death- 
bed speech, the poem of Genesis 49:2-27. In this poem the malfeasances of 
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Simeon, Levi, and Reuben from Genesis 34 and 35:21-22a, told only in J but to 
this point left unrequited, become the basis for the disinheritance of the three 
eldest brothers (49:3-7). Upon Jacob's death, Joseph fulfills in 50:1-11 the vow 
he had made to his father in 47:31 (see especially 50:5-6, where this oath is 
mentioned explicitly). And finally the attempt of Joseph’s brothers to enslave 
themselves to him as punishment for the wrong they had done him so long 
ago contains a reference both to their actions in Genesis 37 and to their earlier 
attempt at self-enslavement in 44:16. Just as Joseph had told them when he re- 
vealed himself to them in 45:5-8 that it was God who had brought everything 
to pass for the good, so he tells them in 50:19-21, again repeating his pledge to 
sustain them from 45:11. The story of Joseph in J is coherent both internally and 
externally: within the story itself, all of the historical claims and related themes 
are interconnected, but the story also has clear continuities with the historical 
claims and related themes known from other J passages. 

The last words of J’s account of Joseph’s life in Genesis 50:22 state that “Jo- 
seph lived one hundred and ten years,” and these words lead directly into Exo- 
dus 1:6: “And Joseph died, and all his brothers, and all that generation.” In 
Exodus 1:8 the author of J tells us that “a new king arose over Egypt who did 
not know Joseph” — that is, who did not know Pharaoh’s promise to Joseph to 
provide for his family (Gen 45:17-20; 47:6b). The oppression of the Israelites 
related in Exodus 1:9-12 is ordered by the new Pharaoh out of fear of the Israel- 
ite people becoming too numerous. By this the author of J informs us that part 
of Yahweh’s promise to Abraham, the element of progeny, has been fulfilled; 
note the use of the word ‘dsm, “mighty, populous,” in both Exodus 1:9 and in 
Yahweh’s speech in Genesis 18:18. From this point forward, the divine promise 
to Israel will focus only on the aspect of land, that is, on the unfulfilled portion 
of the promise to Abraham and his descendants. 

The continuous story of Moses killing the Egyptian taskmaster and fleeing to 
Midian in Exodus 2:11-23aa follows directly from Exodus 1:9-12, both literarily 
and conceptually.!!” Moses sees the “labors” of the Israelites, siblötam —the very 
word used in 1:11 (and elsewhere in J).!5 The episode at the well in 2:15-22 that 
results in Moses’s marriage to Zipporah is a literary type-scene that is already 
known from two previous J passages, and only from J passages: Genesis 24, with 
Abraham’s servant, and Genesis 29:1-14, with Jacob.!? The author of J has ef- 
fected a seamless transition between the stories of the patriarchs and that of 
Moses. 

After the king who sought to kill Moses has died (2:23aa), Yahweh appears 
to Moses in the burning bush (3:2-4a, 5, 6b) — s?ne^, a pun on the name Sinai 
that will become so prominent later in the J story. Yahweh's announcement of 
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his recognition of the Israelites’ plight in Egypt and his plan to rescue them in 
3:7-8, 16-20 set the stage for everything that is to happen in the J account of 
the Exodus. Moses is to go to the people, who will listen to him (3:16-18), and 
is to then go to Pharaoh and request permission to go a three days' distance to 
worship Yahweh in the wilderness (3:18); Yahweh knows, however, that Pharaoh 
will not allow the Israelites to leave unless he is coerced (3:19-20). All of these 
elements are played out to the full in the subsequent narrative. The negotia- 
tions between Moses and Yahweh in 4:1716 begin with Moses's doubt that the 
Israelites will, in fact, listen to him as Yahweh had said (3:18) and conclude 
with the appointment of Aaron as Moses’s spokesman. In 4:19, Moses is told 
that it is safe to return to Egypt, in a direct reference to the episode of 2:11-15, 
and especially to 2:23aa. Moses takes his family with him (4:20a), while Yahweh 
reminds Moses that he is to perform before Pharaoh the signs with which he has 
been empowered (4:21) —the very signs that Yahweh used to convince Moses in 
4:2-9; Yahweh further predicts the final plague, that of the death of the firstborn 
son (4:23). 

The episode of 4:24-20 is undeniably strange and raises a host of exegeti- 
cal questions. At the same time, however, it is clearly linked narratively with 
the preceding J passages: the setting of the episode is “at a night encampment 
on the way” (4:24), thus assuming the travel to Egypt from 4:20a, and Moses’s 
wife is named Zipporah (4:25), as we know only from J, in 2:21. The meeting of 
Moses and Aaron in 4:27-28 is the fulfillment of Yahweh’s instructions in 4:14; 
Moses and Aaron assemble the Israelites and perform the signs before them 
(4:29-30), just as Yahweh had commanded in 3:16-17 and 4:1-9; and the people 
are convinced (4:31), just as Yahweh had predicted (3:18). The order of events 
here and the initial commands for which these verses constitute the fulfillment 
are unique to J. When Moses and Aaron go to Pharaoh and request permis- 
sion to travel into the wilderness in 5:1, 3, they are again fulfilling Yahweh’s 
instructions to the letter (3:18)—as is Pharaoh when he denies their request 
(5:2, 4). The entirety of Exodus 5:5-6:1 follows continuously from this initial 
confrontation. 

The J plagues constitute a complete, continuous, and eminently coherent 
unit, one that follows precisely the prediction of Yahweh in 3:18-20 and that 
takes 6:1 as its leading statement: “he shall let them go because of a greater 
might, indeed, because of a greater might he shall drive them from his land.” 
Moses and Aaron ask that Pharaoh let the Israelites go to worship in the wilder- 
ness (7:16, 26; 8:16; 9:1, 13; 10:3); Pharaoh refuses of his own free will (7:23; 8:11, 
28; 9:7, 34; 10:28). The plagues are all brought about (and ended) by Yahweh 
himself (8:20; 9:6, 23 [from “and Yahweh sent thunder and hail”); 10:13 [from 
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“Yahweh drove an east wind over the land”])—all except the first plague of 
blood in the Nile, which is brought about by Moses striking the water with his 
staff and which is, not coincidentally, the one plague that, in J, Yahweh already 
put in Moses’s power (3:9, 21). The J plagues, and only the J plagues, also repeat- 
edly refer to the physical separation between the Israelites and the Egyptians, 
with the Israelites living by themselves in the land of Goshen (8:18; 9:26), the 
Israelite territory in Egypt according exclusively to J (Gen 45:10 and elsewhere). 
The conclusion of the J plagues cycle is just as predicted: Moses tells Pharaoh 
of the impending death of the firstborn (11:4-8), just as Yahweh had told him 
to (4:22-23). And upon the infliction of this last plague (12:29-30), Pharaoh in- 
deed drives the Israelites from Egypt (12:31-34, 39), as Yahweh had anticipated 
(6:1). It was suggested above that the episode of Abraham in Egypt in Genesis 
12:10-20 might be taken as a foreshadowing of the Exodus; this suggestion is 
supported by the final words of Pharaoh to Moses and Aaron in Exodus 12:32: 
“Take your flocks and your herds, as you said, and begone!” —almost precisely 
the final words of the king of Egypt to Abraham in Genesis 12:19: “Here is your 
wife; take her and begone!” As a whole, the plagues in J constitute a beautifully 
constructed unit of their own accord and are, at the same time, consistently 
dependent on and referential to earlier J passages, in Exodus and indeed in 
Genesis as well. 

The entrance of the Israelites into the wilderness in J begins with the no- 
tice of Yahweh’s accompaniment in a pillar of cloud by day and fire by night 
(Exod 13:21-22); this notice comports with J’s earlier statement that Yahweh 
himself—rather than Moses—would be the one to physically lead the Israelites 
out of Egypt and into the promised land (3:16-17). This pillar of cloud and 
fire recurs in J’s wilderness account, including in the immediately following 
episode of the encounter with the Egyptians at the sea (14:19-20, 24). Exodus 14 
connects with the preceding J account also in 14:5, in which the king of Egypt 
realizes that the journey into the wilderness to sacrifice was only a ruse, and 
in the typically J manner by which it is Yahweh himself who brings about and 
ends the miracle (14:21 [from “Yahweh drove back the sea"]). (For more detailed 
analysis, see case study IV.) 

The people move from the sea into the wilderness in 15:22a and come to 
Marah, where Yahweh turns the bitter water sweet (15:23-25a). The use of an 
everyday object to effect a miracle is reminiscent of the signs Moses does with 
his staff, his hand, and the water in 4:2-9. This episode marks the first in a se- 
ries of complaints in J on the part of the Israelites about their hardships in the 
wilderness. Yahweh takes this opportunity to test the Israelites (15:25b), stating 
that if they are faithful, then he will be faithful to them in turn (15:26).? He 
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then proposes the test referred to in 15:25b: he will provide bread for six days, 
with a double portion on the sixth day but none on the seventh day, the Sabbath 
(16:4-5, 26). Perhaps unsurprisingly, the people still try to gather their bread 
on the seventh day (16:27), to which Yahweh responds angrily (16:28-29), after 
which the people obey (16:30). The progression from the incident of the bitter 
waters of Marah to the test of the Sabbath is continued and heightened in the 
story of Moses getting water from a rock in 17:1 (from “there was no water”)—7. 
The keyword “test” appears here again (17:2), though in an ironic reversal it is 
the people who are said to be “testing” Yahweh, rather than the reverse. The 
staff with which Moses strikes the rock is “the rod with which you struck the 
Nile” —a direct reference to 7:20, “he lifted up the rod and struck the water in 
the Nile.” The J account of the period between Egypt and Sinai as a whole 
and each individual episode in it are closely linked on the literary level, with 
both direct cross-references and thematic continuities. 

The question that ends the episode in 171—7 — "Is Yahweh present among 
us or not?" —provides the impetus for the theophany at Sinai that follows it 
directly.'?* Unlike in the other sources, in J no law is given at the mountain in 
the wilderness. It is, at its base, simply a display of Yahweh's presence before 
the Israelite people. In 19:10-13, Yahweh proclaims the imminent theophany 
to Moses: "Yahweh will come down, in the sight of all the people, on Mount 
Sinai" (19:11). The people must be prepared for this event (19:10), and they 
must be warned not to approach the mountain when they see Yahweh upon it 
(19:12-13). The assumption is that the people will want to come close to Yahweh 
and will have to be restrained from encroaching on the divine. This assumption 
too seems to fit with their doubts and desires as expressed in the question of 17:7. 
Moses relates Yahweh’s message to the people in 19:14-15, and on the third day, 
as Yahweh had said (19:11), the mountain is full of fire and smoke and Yahweh 
descends upon it (19:16 [the words “On the third day, as morning dawned”, 18, 
20). The dialogue between Yahweh and Moses in 19:21-24 is essentially a rep- 
etition of the instructions in 19:12-13, as Moses himself recognizes (19:23). But 
Moses delivers the message anyway (19:25). 

In Exodus 24:1 the author of J relates that Yahweh had previously told Moses 
to ascend partway up the mountain with Aaron, Nadab, Abihu, and seventy 
elders, in reference to 19:24; Moses is to come up alone, with the others stay- 
ing at the lower stage, while the people must again be kept away (24:2). These 
instructions are fulfilled precisely in 24:9711. The people as a whole have wit- 
nessed the theophany in 19:18, 20; now the most important Israelites have had 
a particularly close encounter with Yahweh. The point has been made, the 
question answered: Yahweh is indeed in the midst of the people. This is all that 
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was to happen at Sinai according to Yahweh’s plan. He now speaks to Moses 
individually—presumably after Moses has gone the rest of the way up the 
mountain, as described in 24:2—to tell him to leave Sinai and enter the prom- 
ised land (33:1).' However, Yahweh himself will not accompany the Israelites 
any longer but will send a divine messenger instead, for the behavior of the 
Israelites in the stories of Exodus 15, 16, and 17 has led Yahweh to the conclu- 
sion that they are “stiff-necked” and that were he to travel with them he would 
become enraged and destroy them before they reached Canaan (33:2-3). The 
negotiations between Moses and Yahweh that follow in 33:12-17 continue from 
this decision directly. We may observe that Moses’s desire for help in leading the 
Israelites is similar to his argument in 4:1-16; the Moses of J is full of self-doubt. 

Once Yahweh has agreed to accompany the Israelites, Moses makes a further 
request: “Let me behold your presence” (33:18). Yahweh accedes to this also, 
with some qualifications (33:19-23). His instructions to Moses continue uninter- 
rupted in 34:2-3, again with the restriction on any approach to the mountain by 
the people or their animals, as in 19:12-13. The private theophany to Moses— 
continuing the sequence of J theophanies from 19:18, 20 and 24:9-11, each re- 
stricted to a more limited group but each more revealing of the deity—occurs 
in 34:4 (“early in the morning he went up on Mount Sinai”) and 34:5 (from 
“he stood with him there")-9. Yahweh passes before him and proclaims the 
name Yahweh in 34:6, just as he said he would in 33:19. Moses, faced with the 
presence of the deity, is moved to exclaim again in 34:9 his plea that Yahweh 
accompany the Israelites, and Yahweh responds with the proposal of a covenant 
in 34:10-16: he will drive out the inhabitants of Canaan if the Israelites will not 
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enter into any covenant with the Canaanites. 
down the words of this covenant in 34:27. 

It should be observed that the entire covenant at Sinai in J and the theophany 
before Moses were not part of Yahweh’s original plan for the Israelites’ stop at 
the mountain. It was to be no more than an appearance of the deity before the 
people, proving his presence —ironically, just before leaving them. It is Moses’s 
plea that changed the expected course of events. The J Sinai pericope as a 
whole is inextricably part of the broader narrative context in J. The rationale 
for it—since it is not based on the need to deliver any laws—derives entirely 
from the preceding narratives of Israelite complaint in the wilderness; and the 
major conclusion that emerges from it, that Yahweh will indeed accompany the 
Israelites, is meaningful only in the context of an extended narrative of travel 
through the wilderness. Indeed, many of the elements introduced or empha- 
sized in the Sinai pericope play a role in the J passages that follow it. 
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Once the covenant has been completed in Exodus 34, there is no further busi- 
ness to conduct at Sinai. Thus it is time for the Israelites to depart for Canaan. 
In Numbers 10:29-32, Moses invites his brother-in-law Hobab—identified as 
the “son of Reuel the Midianite, Moses’s father-in-law,” in exclusive accordance 
with J (Exod 2:18)—to accompany the Israelites. The manner by which they 
travel through the wilderness is described in Numbers 10:33-36, which men- 
tion the exclusively J divine cloud that guides them, as in Exodus 13:21-22 (and 
in light of Yahweh’s agreeing to go with the Israelites in 33:14).!” 

The J stories about the Israelites’ journey through the wilderness can be un- 
derstood, as a whole, as the confirmation of Yahweh’s prediction that the people 
would prove so difficult that he would attempt to destroy them (Exod 33:3). 
These begin with the brief account of Numbers 11:1-3, in which the people 
complain and Yahweh sends a fire to punish them. The story of the people’s 
desire for meat in the remainder of Numbers 11 (for the details of the source 
analysis see case study II) concludes similarly, with the sending of a plague. The 
J story in Numbers 11 assumes that the people have been eating manna since 
they entered the wilderness (11:4-9), an assumption that relies on the preceding 
J story in Exodus 16. The portrayal of Moses is also typical of J, reminiscent of 
Exodus 4:1-16. 

In Numbers 13-14 we find the most extensive J story from the wilderness 
(excepting the Sinai pericope), that of the spies. The people have arrived at 
the border of Canaan, and Moses sends some of them to investigate the land 
(13:17b-20). The spies do so (13:22-24) and return to Moses with their report 
(13:26-29) that the inhabitants of the land are powerful. Caleb—alone, accord- 
ing exclusively to J—encourages the people despite this description (13:30), but 
the other spies argue that the land cannot be conquered (13:31, 33). In the face 
of such negative testimony, the Israelites weep (14:1b), thereby showing their 
lack of faith in Yahweh’s power to fight on their behalf—a power that has al- 
ready been displayed clearly in Exodus 14. Yahweh’s response is angry: he will 
destroy the people and begin again with Moses (14:11-12); this is nothing less 
than the fulfillment of Yahweh’s prediction in Exodus 33:3 that he would try 
to destroy the people. Specifically, he threatens to send a “pestilence,” deber, 
against the people; this threat coincides beautifully with Yahweh’s previous 
promise that if the people were faithful, he would spare them from the afflic- 
tions he had brought on the Egyptians (Exod 15:26), especially considering that 
the plague of deber in Exodus 9:1-7 is exclusive to J. Moses responds to this 
threat with a plea on behalf of the people (Num 14:13-19). His plea contains two 
direct connections with other J texts: he mentions in 14:14 the pillar of cloud by 
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day and fire by night in which Yahweh accompanies the Israelites through the 
wilderness, as in Exodus 13:21-22; and in Numbers 14:17-18 he quotes Yahweh’s 
words from Exodus 34:6-7 back to him: “Let my lord’s forbearance be great, as 
you have declared, saying: ‘Yahweh! Slow to anger [better, “Yahweh is slow to 
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anger"] and abounding in kindness." Yahweh accedes, in part, but he swears 
that the entire generation of the Exodus, with the exception of Caleb, will die 
in the wilderness (Num 14:20-24). In this oath, Yahweh recapitulates virtually 
the entire J narrative of Exodus: those who will die are those “who have seen my 
glory,” that is, at the theophany at Sinai; “and the signs that I have performed 
in Egypt,” that is, the plagues; “and in the wilderness,” that is, the bitter waters 
turning sweet, the bread raining from the sky, the water from a rock, the quails; 
“and who have tried me these many times and have disobeyed me,” that is, in 
all of the aforementioned episodes—and note the not inconsequential use of 
the word “test,” which hearkens back directly to the stories of Exodus 15, 16, and 
17. The episode of the spies may go back to an independent oral tradition, but 
the text itself is riddled with cross-references and thematic continuities with the 
rest of the J narrative. 

The episode of the spies concludes with Yahweh’s instructions to the Israelites 
not to attempt to enter Canaan directly, but rather to turn away from the border 
and go back into the wilderness by way of the road that leads toward the Sea 
of Reeds (Num 14:25). The news that they will not enter the land causes the 
Israelites grief (14:39), and they decide to enter Canaan anyway (14:40). Despite 
Moses's warnings (14:41-43) that they will be defeated because Yahweh will not 
be with them to fight on their behalf—as he did in Exodus 14—the Israelites at- 
tempt to enter the land and, predictably, are soundly defeated (Num 14:44-45). 
We may note in these verses too the mention of the ark of Yahweh’s covenant 
(14:44), which was mentioned previously by this name, and only in J, in 10:33. 
In 21:1, the Canaanite king of Arad, taking advantage of Israel’s weakened state, 
takes some of the people captive. The Israelites have learned from their previ- 
ous experience not to attempt to enter the land and capture their compatriots 
without Yahweh’s assistance, so they make a vow (21:2): if Yahweh will “deliver 
this people” into their hands, that is, if he will fight for them, then they will 
proscribe the Canaanite towns— that is, they will not try to settle there, since 
they have been forbidden from doing so, but rather will utterly destroy them. 
Yahweh agrees and so it happens (21:3). 

When the rescue mission is completed, the Israelites do exactly as Yahweh 
had instructed them in 14:25 and set out on the road toward the Sea of Reeds 
(21:4a0). ‘They travel through the wilderness along the itinerary provided in 
21:16-20, by the end of which they have arrived at the peak of Mount Pisgah in 
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Moab, on the eastern border of Canaan. There is nothing left but to enter the 
land, so Moses gives the people his final speech, the poem of Deuteronomy 
33—a clear parallel with the final speech of Jacob in Genesis 49, which is simi- 
larly a collection of tribal sayings—after which, in Deuteronomy 34:1-4 5*, 
6, he dies. 

The J document—like all the documents of the Pentateuch —is founded on 
a variety of traditions, some, if not all, of which were originally independent 
oral traditions. Yet the written text, the literary work, is so thoroughly inter- 
connected and interdependent; continuous and coherent and well-developed 
in plot, character, and concept; and full of explicit cross-references and the- 
matic consistencies that it cannot but be considered a unified piece. ‘lo say 
otherwise —to say that in fact what we have here are numerous independent 
texts that have been linked together only by secondary additions— is to ignore 
all of the continuities from passage to passage and throughout the J text. The 
connections observed above cannot be removed from the text without doing 
irreparable harm to the sense and substance of each passage. 


Case Study II 


A Complaint in the Wilderness, Numbers 11 


'The people took to complaining 
bitterly before the Lord. The Lord 
heard and was incensed: a fire of 
the Lord broke out against them, 
ravaging the outskirts of the camp. 
“The people cried out to Moses. Mo- 
ses prayed to the Lord, and the fire 
died down. *That place was named 
Taberah, because a fire of the Lord 
had broken out against them. *The 
riffraff in their midst felt a glutton- 
ous craving; and then the Israelites 
wept and said, "If only we had meat 
to eat! ‘We remember the fish that 
we used to eat free in Egypt, the 
cucumbers, the melons, the leeks, 
the onions, and the garlic. “Now our 
gullets are shriveled. There is noth- 
ing at all! Nothing but this manna to 
look to!" "Now the manna was like 
coriander seed, and in color it was 
like bdellium. *The people would 
go about and gather it, grind it be- 
tween millstones or pound it in a 
mortar, boil it in a pot, and make it 
into cakes. It tasted like rich cream. 
?When the dew fell on the camp at 
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night, the manna would fall upon 
it. "Moses heard the people weep- 
ing, every clan apart, each person at 
the entrance of his tent. The Lord 
was very angry, and Moses was dis- 
tressed. ‘And Moses said to the 
Lord, “Why have you dealt ill with 
your servant, and why have I not en- 
joyed your favor, that you have laid 
the burden of all this people upon 
me? “Did I conceive all this people, 
did I bear them, that you should say 
to me, ‘Carry them in your bosom 
as a nurse carries an infant, to the 
land that you have promised on oath 
to their fathers? “Where am I to get 
meat to give to all this people, when 
they whine before me and say, ‘Give 
us meat to eat!’ “I cannot carry all 
this people by myself, for it is too 
much for me. "If you would deal 
thus with me, kill me rather, I beg 
you, and let me see no more of my 
wretchedness!” “Then the Lord said 
to Moses, “Gather for me seventy of 
Israel’s elders of whom you have ex- 
perience as elders and officers of the 
people, and bring them to the Tent 
of Meeting and let them take their 
place there with you. "I will come 
down and speak with you there, and 
I will draw upon the spirit that is on 
you and put it upon them; they shall 
share the burden of the people with 
you, and you shall not bear it alone. 
And say to the people: Purify your- 
selves for tomorrow and you shall 
eat meat, for you have kept whin- 
ing before the Lord and saying, ‘If 
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only we had meat to eat! Indeed, we 
were better off in Egypt!’ The Lord 
will give you meat and you shall eat. 
You shall eat not one day, not two, 
not even five days or ten or twenty, 
but a whole month, until it comes 
out of your nostrils and becomes 
loathsome to you. For you have re- 
jected the Lord who is among you, 
by whining before him and saying, 
‘Oh, why did we ever leave Egypt!" 
“But Moses said, “The people who 
are with me number six hundred 
thousand men; yet you say, ‘I will 
give them enough meat to eat for 
a whole month. “Could enough 
flocks and herds be slaughtered to 
suffice them? Or could all the fish 
of the sea be gathered for them to 
suffice them?” “And the Lord an- 
swered Moses, “Is there a limit to 
the Lord’s power? You shall soon see 
whether what I have said happens to 
you or not!” “Moses went out and 
reported the words of the Lord to the 
people. He gathered seventy of the 
people’s elders and stationed them 
around the Tent. “Then the Lord 
came down in a cloud and spoke to 
him; He drew upon the spirit that 
was on him and put it upon the sev- 
enty elders. And when the spirit rest- 
ed upon them, they spoke in ecstasy, 
but did not continue. “Two men, 
one named Eldad and the other Me- 
dad, had remained in camp; yet the 
spirit rested upon them—they were 
among those recorded, but they had 
not gone out to the Tent—and they 
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spoke in ecstasy in the camp. 7A 
youth ran out and told Moses, saying, 
"Eldad and Medad are acting the 
prophet in the camp!” "And Joshua 
son of Nun, Moses's attendant from 
his youth, spoke up and said, “My 
lord Moses, restrain them!" ?But 
Moses said to him, "Are you wrought 
up on my account? Would that all 
the Lord's people were prophets, 
that the Lord put his spirit upon 
them!” Moses then reentered the 
camp together with the elders of Is- 
rael. A wind from the Lord started 
up, swept quail from the sea and 
strewed them over the camp, about 
a day’s journey on this side and 
about a day’s journey on that side, 
all around the camp, and some two 
cubits deep on the ground. “The 
people set to gathering quail all that 
day and night and all the next day — 
even he who gathered least had ten 
homers—and they spread them out 
all around the camp. ?The meat 
was still between their teeth, nor yet 
chewed, when the anger of the Lord 
blazed forth against the people and 
the Lord struck the people with a 
very severe plague. “That place was 
named Kibroth-hattaavah, because 
the people who had the craving were 
buried there. 


Numbers 11 begins with a brief narrative of an indeterminate Israelite com- 
plaint against Yahweh. In vv. 1-3, the people's complaint is answered by a fire 
that destroys the edges of the camp; the people cry out to Moses, and he prays 
to Yahweh. The fire promptly ends, and the place is named Taberah (“Burn- 
ing”). This story is little more than an etiology; the details are so slim that there 
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is little other value to the narrative beyond its conclusion. There is no reason to 
divide these verses; indeed, the story is so concise that any division would render 
it incoherent.! 

In v. 4 we are presented with a new complaint: the Israelites wish for meat 
to supplement their regular diet of manna. Although this is the beginning of a 
new story, it is connected compositionally with the brief narrative that opens 
the chapter. The first clause of v. 4 is “The riffraff in their midst felt a gluttonous 
craving." The word “in their midst” (b°girbö, literally, “in its midst”) presumes 
a singular antecedent referring to the people, and this antecedent is found in 
vv. 1-2: “the people” (ha'am; note the singular verbs: wayhi |v. 1] and wayyis‘aq 
lv. 2]). Thus v. 4, and the story it begins, is dependent on vv. 1-3 and must be 
seen as a continuation of the same source.’ 

The complaint that begins in v. 4 continues uninterrupted through the end 
of v. 6 in a logical progression of the argument. The people as a whole take 
up the complaint of the “riffraff” among them; they begin with their wish for 
meat and then look back in v. 5 to the food they enjoyed in Egypt; in v. 6 they 
contrast their former situation with the present, in which they have nothing 
but manna to eat. Verses 7-9 are a parenthetical description of the manna: its 
shape and color, the manner in which it was prepared, its taste, and the way it 
was delivered. These verses obviously cannot stand alone, as they are explicitly 
marked as background information and follow directly on the preceding clause 
at the end of v. 6. 

The narrative resumes in v. 10a precisely where it left off. After the people 
have finished speaking, we are told that Moses hears them weeping. This ties 
back to the introduction to the direct speech in v. 4: “the Israelites wept.” The 
second half of v. 10 describes Yahweh’s anger and Moses’s judgment of the peo- 
ples complaint as “evil” (ra‘). These expressions resonate with both the story 
of vv. 4-9 and that of vv. 1-3. Of Yahweh it is said that “he was very angry” 
(wayyihar-ap yhwh mod); these are the same words used in v. 2 to describe 
Yahweh’s response to the complaint in v. 1 (wayyihar 'appó).^ As for Moses, it 
says that “Moses was distressed,” literally, “it [that is, the people weeping for 
meat] was evil in his eyes” (tib*éné mdse" ra‘); this phrase echoes not only with 
the description of the complaint in v. 1, in which the complaint is “evil in the 
ears of Yahweh” (ra‘ b”ozne yhwh), but also with the final words of the com- 
plaint in v. 6: “There is nothing at all! Nothing but this manna to look to,” liter- 
ally, “our eyes look toward nothing but this manna" (ên köl bilti ’el-hamman 
“enenü). 

Moses’s appeal to Yahweh in vv. 11-15 appears to be a direct continuation of 
the preceding verse. Yet the content of his speech is somewhat confusing. He 
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begins in vv. 11-12 not with any reaction to the people, but rather with a self- 
oriented inquiry: why have you made me responsible for the entire people? 
After all, 1 am not their parent. In v. 13, however, Moses speaks directly to the 
issue of the people’s hunger: where am 1 supposed to get meat for them? And 
in vv. 14-15, the meat again goes unmentioned, but Moses returns to his first 
theme: I am unable to be responsible for all of these people by myself, so either 
help me or kill me.’ 

Moses appears to raise two distinct issues in this speech. One, in v. 13, relates 
directly to the people's desire for meat in vv. 4-10. In this verse Moses takes 
the complaint of the people directly to Yahweh but puts himself forward as 
the oppressed intermediary; though the people did not ask Moses himself for 
meat, Moses takes it as a personal attack: where am I to get meat, when they 
cry before me and say “Give us meat to eat!” We may notice that the theme of 
the people crying from vv. 4 and סג‎ is repeated here. And although Moses has 
reconfigured the people's words to be about him— instead of the people's “If 
only we had meat to eat,” literally, “Who will give us meat to eat?,” he has them 
saying to him “Give us meat to eat!" —the reference in v. 13 directly to v. 4 is 
undeniable. 

On the other hand, vv. 11-12, 14-15 seem to have little connection to the pre- 
ceding complaint by the people. Nowhere in these verses is meat mentioned, 
nor even that the people have complained, either specifically as in vv. 4-10 or 
generally as in v. 1. Rather, Moses's speech is a complaint not about any par- 
ticularly difficult moment of leading the people, but the act of leading them at 
all. The four verses are closely linked rhetorically. In both v. 11 and v. 14, the 
two expressions "bear/burden" (n-s-’) and “all the people" (kol-ha'am) are tied 
together: “you have laid the burden of all this people upon me" (v. 11) and 1 
cannot carry [literally, *bear"] all this people by myself" (v. 14).5 In v. 12, mean- 
while, Moses makes clear that his concern is a general one, not one about the 
issue of meat in particular: it is the entire process of leading the people to the 
promised land that seems too heavy a burden (again using the verb n-s-’). Simi- 
larly, in v. 15, it is equally clear that Moses is speaking on his own behalf, not on 
that of the people: "let me see no more of my wretchedness." It is not any action 
of the people that is at stake here, but rather Moses’s self-expressed inability 
to serve as the leader he was chosen to be. The entire speech is framed by the 
word ra‘, "evil" — Moses opens by asking “Why have you dealt ill with [literally, 
"done evil to"] your servant?" (v. 11) and ends by requesting that he no longer be 
allowed to see “my wretchedness [literally, “my evil”],” that is, the evil that has 
befallen me (v. 15) — and also by the expression “find favor" (masa! hen b*'éné, 
vv. גג‎ and 15). This speech is thus a tightly knit rhetorical construction.” 
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If these verses do not in fact belong with the story of the people's desire for meat 
in this chapter, then to what do they connect? Numbers 11 is the first chapter in 
any source that takes place in the wilderness; the people have left the mountain 
in Numbers 10. The occasion for Moses’s speech in wy. 11-12, 14-15, then, would 
not be any specific event, but rather the entire departure from the mountain 
and entrance into the wilderness. When read in this context, these verses make 
very good sense: Moses is suddenly faced with the real prospect of leading this 
enormous populace through the wilderness by himself. The reference to the 
promise of the land in v. 12 is therefore entirely appropriate. Although a new 
“story” begins in Numbers 11:11, it is not and never was intended to be read on 
its own. Thus questions about the narrative’s "beginning" are not always useful. 

In order to read both of Moses’s complaints (v. 13 and vv. 11-12, 14-15) as 
parts of a smooth narrative, we must recognize that the compiler has made one 
small adjustment to his received texts in v. 11. The opening words of that verse, 
“Moses said to Yahweh,” are necessary for both stories, yet they appear only 
once in the canonical text. If we assume that this stereotypical introductory 
phrase was present in both narratives in their originally independent forms, 
then we must also assume that the compiler has combined them into a single 
statement. This is, of course, entirely logical: since the compiler has combined 
the two speeches into a single speech, he could hardly have two introductions.” 
Further, by doing this, the compiler has not in fact altered either of his original 
sources, since the words present in both (or either) are still represented in the 
canonical text. 

Yahweh’s response to Moses in vv. 16-20 is, like Moses’s speech in vv. 11-15, 
twofold. In vv. 16-17, Yahweh instructs Moses to gather seventy of the elders 
to the Tent of Meeting so that some of Moses’s prophetic spirit may be placed 
upon them. This is explicitly posed as the solution to Moses’s self-doubt: “they 
shall share the burden of the people with you, and you shall not bear it alone.” 
Yahweh's proposal responds only to vv. 11-12, 14-15; there is, again, no mention 
of meat, and we may note in particular the recurrence of the keyword n-s-’ twice 
in v. 17.!° The placing of Moses’s prophetic spirit on the elders in no way ad- 
dresses the people's desire for meat. Verses 18-20, on the other hand, are only 
about meat (n-s-’ does not appear) and directly respond to Moses's question in 
v. 13: Yahweh instructs Moses to tell the people to purify themselves and prepare 
to eat meat, but in such quantities that they will regret having ever complained 
in the first place.!! Not unexpectedly, we find here yet another two references 
to the people crying, in vv. 18 and 20, in each case accompanied by a recollec- 
tion of the people's longing to return to Egypt; these references form bookends 
to Yahweh's speech and mark it off as a unit. Indeed, they emphasize precisely 
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what is objectionable about the people’s complaint: it is not that they wish for 
meat, but rather that they couch that desire in terms of wanting to return to 
Egypt. 

The same redactional process at work in v. 11 is at work in v. 16. Again, in both 
sources the same parties are speaking: in this case, Yahweh is speaking to Mo- 
ses. Again, the compiler had before him two speeches, one from each source, 
each beginning with the same typical phrase: “Yahweh said to Moses.” And 
again, because he combined the two speeches into one, the compiler simply 
merged the two identical introductions into a single statement. 

The dialogue between Moses and Yahweh in w. 21-23 directly follows upon 
the second part of Yahweh’s speech in vv. 18-20. Moses questions Yahweh’s 
ability to provide enough meat for the people, and Yahweh tells him to wait 
and see. We may draw a connection between the words of Moses in these verses 
and those of v. 13: in both cases, Moses expresses doubt regarding the ability— 
whether his own or Yahweh’s—to feed the entire Israelite population. The dif- 
ference between this specific doubt and the more general qualms of Moses in 
vv. 11222, 14-15 is clear. Although the issue of the size of the Israelite population 
is raised by Moses in vv. 21-22, it is not in reference to Moses’s ability to lead that 
many people; it is rather a question of Yahweh’s ability to feed them. 

In v. 24a Moses reports Yahweh’s words to the people. Since Yahweh has spo- 
ken in both stories, this sentence could in theory belong to either. But there are 
two strong considerations for linking it with the meat narrative. The first is that 
Moses’s actions here represent a fulfillment of Yahweh’s instructions in v. 18: 
“Say to the people . . .” The second is that only in the story of the meat have the 
people played any role. In Moses's speech of vv. 11-12, 14-15, and in Yahweh’s 
response in vv. 16-17, the people as a whole are only referred to, never active or 
even required to act. In the meat story, on the other hand, the people initiate 
the entire narrative, and it is their complaint to which Moses’s words of v. 24a 
are meant to respond." 

This distinction is felt even more keenly when we continue into v. 24b, in 
which Moses gathers seventy of the elders and brings them to the Tent of Meet- 
ing. Just as v. 24a is the fulfillment of Yahweh's command in v. 18 of the meat 
story, so v. 24b is the direct fulfillment of Yahweh's command to Moses in v. 16. 
Similarly, v. 25 is the fulfillment of Yahweh's statement in v. 17: Yahweh comes 
down and places some of Moses's spirit onto the elders. The end of v. 25 tells 
us that when the spirit was upon the men, they prophesied, although only for a 
moment. Following the same parallels with vv. 16-17, we may draw an equa- 
tion between this act of prophesying in v. 25 and Yahweh's promise to Moses 
in v. 17 that the elders would share some of Moses's burden. The meaning is 
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reasonably clear: if Moses’s leadership is derived from his prophetic abilities, 
then the creation of other prophets from among the Israelite elders would be 
equivalent to spreading the burden of leadership." 

The verses about Eldad and Medad, vv. 26-30, form both a unity and a con- 
clusion to the narrative of the elders.” The story of these two elders, who for 
some reason did not join the others at the Tent but prophesied in the camp 
anyway, exists mostly as a means of setting up Moses's final line: “Would that all 
Yahweh's people were prophets." This line is the logical conclusion to the story 
begun in vv. 1122, 14-15: there, Moses complained about having to lead all the 
people; here, he wishes that, in receiving some of the spirit of prophecy, all the 
people might be able to lead themselves. 

The final verses of the chapter (excluding v. 35, which is merely an itiner- 
ary notice), vv. 31-34, form the unified conclusion to the story of the meat. As 
promised, Yahweh provides the people with their meat, in the form of quail, 
and before the people can finish eating it, Yahweh strikes them with a plague 
as punishment for their complaining. As with the brief story in vv. 1-3, so too 
this story ends with an etiology: the place is called Kibroth-Hattaavah, "Graves 
of Craving." 

Numbers גג‎ thus contains two distinct stories. They begin with two distinct 
complaints —one by the people, and one by Moses— each with a distinct so- 
lution offered by Yahweh in a speech to Moses, and the working out of that 
solution in reality. One story is about the people's desire for meat and Yahweh's 
ability to provide it for them. The other is about Moses's doubts regarding his 
ability to lead the Israelite masses through the wilderness and the prophesying 
of seventy of Israel's elders. In addition to their disparate plots, each narrative 
also contains specific keywords: in the story of meat, we find the regular refer- 
ence to the people crying; in the story of the elders, we see a repetition of the 
root n-é-. When the stories are taken individually, we can see that both are 
complete, coherent, and continuous:!* 
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'The people took to complaining 
bitterly before the Lord. The Lord 
heard and was incensed: a fire of 
the Lord broke out against them, 
ravaging the outskirts of the camp. 
“The people cried out to Moses. Mo- 
ses prayed to the Lord, and the fire 
died down. *That place was named 
Taberah, because a fire of the Lord 
had broken out against them. *The 
riffraff in their midst felt a glutton- 
ous craving; and then the Israelites 
wept and said, “If only we had meat 
to eat! ‘We remember the fish that 
we used to eat free in Egypt, the 
cucumbers, the melons, the leeks, 
the onions, and the garlic. “Now our 
gullets are shriveled. There is noth- 
ing at all! Nothing but this manna to 
look to!” "Now the manna was like 
coriander seed, and in color it was 
like bdellium. *The people would 
go about and gather it, grind it be- 
tween millstones or pound it in a 
mortar, boil it in a pot, and make it 
into cakes. It tasted like rich cream. 
?When the dew fell on the camp at 
night, the manna would fall upon 
it. "Moses heard the people weep- 
ing, every clan apart, each person at 
the entrance of his tent. The Lord 
was very angry, and Moses was dis- 
tressed. "And. Moses said to the 
Lord, “Where am I to get meat to 
give to all this people, when they 
whine before me and say, ‘Give us 
meat to eat!" “Then the Lord said 
to Moses, ™“Say to the people: Pu- 
rify yourselves for tomorrow and you 


"Moses said to the Lord, “Why have 
you dealt ill with your servant, and 
why have I not enjoyed your favor, 
that you have laid the burden of 
all this people upon me? "Did I 
conceive all this people, did I bear 
them, that you should say to me, 
‘Carry them in your bosom as a 
nurse carries an infant, to the land 
that you have promised on oath to 
their fathers? "I cannot carry all 
this people by myself, for it is too 
much for me. "If you would deal 
thus with me, kill me rather, I beg 
you, and let me see no more of my 
wretchedness!” “Then the Lord said 
to Moses, “Gather for me seventy of 
Israel’s elders of whom you have ex- 
perience as elders and officers of the 
people, and bring them to the Tent 
of Meeting and let them take their 
place there with you. "I will come 
down and speak with you there, and 
I will draw upon the spirit that is 
on you and put it upon them; they 
shall share the burden of the people 
with you, and you shall not bear it 
alone.” “He gathered seventy of the 
people’s elders and stationed them 
around the Tent. “Then the Lord 
came down in a cloud and spoke 
to him; he drew upon the spirit 
that was on him and put it upon 
the seventy elders. And when the 
spirit rested upon them, they spoke 
in ecstasy, but did not continue. 
Two men, one named Eldad and 
the other Medad, had remained 
in camp; yet the spirit rested upon 
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shall eat meat, for you have kept 
whining before the Lord and saying, 
‘If only we had meat to eat! Indeed, 
we were better off in Egypt!’ The 
Lord will give you meat and you 
shall eat. “You shall eat not one day, 
not two, not even five days or ten or 
twenty, “but a whole month, until 
it comes out of your nostrils and 
becomes loathsome to you. For you 
have rejected the Lord who isamong 
you, by whining before him and 
saying, ‘Oh, why did we ever leave 
Egypt" ?But Moses said, “The 
people who are with me number six 
hundred thousand men; yet you say, 
‘I will give them enough meat to eat 
for a whole month.’ “Could enough 
flocks and herds be slaughtered to 
suffice them? Or could all the fish 
of the sea be gathered for them to 
suffice them?” “And the Lord an- 
swered Moses, “Is there a limit to 
the Lord’s power? You shall soon see 
whether what I have said happens to 
you or not!” “Moses went out and 
reported the words of the Lord to the 
people. *'A wind from the Lord start- 
ed up, swept quail from the sea and 
strewed them over the camp, about 
a days journey on this side and 
about a day's journey on that side, 
all around the camp, and some two 
cubits deep on the ground. “The 
people set to gathering quail all that 
day and night and all the next day— 
even he who gathered least had ten 
homers— and they spread them out 
all around the camp. The meat 


them—they were among those re- 
corded, but they had not gone out 
to the Tent—and they spoke in ec- 
stasy in the camp. “A youth ran out 
and told Moses, saying, “Eldad and 
Medad are acting the prophet in the 
camp!" And Joshua son of Nun, 
Moses's attendant from his youth, 
spoke up and said, "My lord Moses, 
restrain them!" ?But Moses said to 
him, “Are you wrought up on my 
account? Would that all the Lord's 
people were prophets, that the Lord 
put his spirit upon them!” “Moses 
then reentered the camp together 
with the elders of Israel. 
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was still between their teeth, nor yet 
chewed, when the anger of the Lord 
blazed forth against the people and 
the Lord struck the people with a 
very severe plague. “That place was 
named Kibroth-hattaavah, because 
the people who had the craving 
were buried there. 


When the narratives have been separated in this way, we can ask which 
sources they belong to. In order to answer this question, we need to identify the 
aspects of each story that are dependent on or continuous with other texts in the 
Hebrew Bible. The various assumptions and historical claims of each source 
are unique and therefore give us a solid grounding on which to base the source 
assignment of any given narrative. 

The story of the people's desire for meat— even going back to the brief story 
that opens the chapter in vv. 173 — assumes that the people have already left the 
mountain and entered the wilderness. The mountain of Yahweh’s revelation 
could hardly be renamed by a brief etiological narrative. In only two of the pen- 
tateuchal sources have we explicitly read that the Israelites left the mountain: in 
P (Num 10:118) and in J (Num 1129-36). We may thus tentatively narrow our 
options for this strand to P or J. The content of the meat story provides a more 
definitive clue. The Israelites’ complaint in Numbers 11 is answered by the ap- 
pearance of quail. Yet in P, in Exodus 16:11-13, Yahweh has already sent quail to 
the people, as part of the provision of manna, in response to the people's desire 
for food. T'he story in Numbers 11, were it from P, not only would be a doublet 
of the story in Exodus 16, but it would contain an irreconcilable contradiction: 
the people have already been given meat, and been satisfied, yet here they are 
begging for meat. 

The meat story in Numbers 11 therefore cannot belong to P— but it does have 
a connection with Exodus 16. Numbers 11 presumes that the manna has been 
a regular feature of the Israelites’ existence since the departure from Egypt, 
such that they can complain about having had too much of it." Exodus 16 
contains both the P and J versions of the giving of the manna, and while the 
P version also mentions the quails, the J version does not. The meat story in 
Numbers 11 therefore appears to belong to J and depends on the J narrative of 
Exodus 16.5 (Since the manna goes unmentioned in E, it can again be elimi- 
nated as a potential source for this story in Num 11.) We may note also the 
similar physical descriptions of the manna in the two stories: in Numbers 11:7 
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we are told that it was like coriander seed, and this precise description, word for 
word, is found also in Exodus 16:32 (J). The process of collecting the manna 
described in Numbers 11:8, by which the people go around gathering it, is what 
was prescribed in Exodus 16:16 (J) and carried out in 16:17. Finally, the process 
of cooking the manna described in Numbers 11:8, boiling it, was also prescribed 
in Exodus 16:23 (J). 

The isolation of the meat narrative in Numbers 11 is confirmed, at least in 
large part, by the reference to it in Psalm 78:18-31. In this historical psalm, the 
elders are not mentioned, but the quails are. All three major elements of the 
J story are present in Psalm 78: the people's complaint (vv. 19-20), the abun- 
dance of quail promised (or threatened) by Yahweh and brought by the wind 
(vv. 26-29), and the plague that strikes the people before they have run out of 
meat (vv. 30-31). This psalm thus represents strong evidence for both the cor- 
rect division of Numbers 11 and for the independence of the J narrative. Indeed, 
Psalm 78 seems to depend on the same traditional basis as does J throughout its 
retelling of Israel’s history.”° 

Further connections with the larger J narrative are also apparent. The be- 
ginning of Yahweh’s instructions to Moses in v. 18 have the people purifying 
themselves for the following day. This is reminiscent of the similar instructions 
given to Moses before the theophany at Sinai in J in Exodus 19:10. The man- 
ner in which Yahweh brings the quail—blowing them in by a wind from the 
sea—also resonates with J texts. In the J plagues, the locusts arrive via an east 
wind (Exod 10:13ap) and are driven away with a strong west wind (10:19). In the 
J story of the crossing of the sea (see case study IV), Yahweh drives back the sea 
with a strong east wind (Exod 14:21aß). 

We may also note the character of Moses in this story.?! After both the peo- 
ple’s complaint and Yahweh’s initial response, Moses expresses reservations, to 
put it lightly: he doubts himself and Yahweh, despite Yahweh’s clear statements 
of power. This Moses, something of a whiner, is similar to the Moses we meet 
in Exodus 4—the Moses who doubts whether the Israelites will believe him 
(Exod 4:1), who pleads infirmity of speech (4:10), who asks that someone else 
be chosen (4:13), and who asks why Yahweh sent him to bring harm upon the 
Israelites (5:22-23). All of these passages, and this depiction of Moses, belong to 
J. Indeed, in the second of these examples, we have a remarkably close parallel 
to Numbers 11:21-23. In Numbers 11, Moses wonders whether it is possible that 
enough food could ever be provided for the people, and Yahweh answers: “Is 
there a limit to Yahweh’s power? You shall soon see whether what 1 have said 
happens to you or not.” In Exodus 4:10-12, Moses says that he is slow of speech, 
and Yahweh answers: “Who gives man speech? Who makes him dumb or deaf, 
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seeing or blind? Is it not 1, Yahweh? Now go, and 1 will be with you as you speak 
and will instruct you what to say.” The similarity of theme is unmistakable, and 
unique to J. We may note also the theme of parenthood; Moses cries that he is 
not Israel’s parent that he should be carrying them through the wilderness; his 
emphatic use of the pronoun “I” suggests that it is rather Yahweh who is in the 
parental role. This has been expressed explicitly in J, by Yahweh, to Moses, in 
Exodus 4:22-23. 

We may finally note that in J we find in the narratives of the wilderness wan- 
dering a strong emphasis on the repeated railings of the Israelites against Yah- 
weh, especially for lack of suitable provisions. Thus in J we have the manna 
story in Exodus 16*, the water story in Exodus 17:1bB-7, and the meat story in 
Numbers 11.55 Over the course of these narratives we see Yahweh's response to 
the Israelites increasing in severity, from no response in Exodus 16-17 to the 
plague in Numbers 11, and culminating in the final major wilderness narrative 
in J, that of the spies in Numbers 13-14, in which the entire Exodus generation 
is doomed to die in the wilderness because the people did not trust that Yah- 
weh could actually lead them successfully into Canaan (Num 14:21-23). These 
four narratives of intransigence are built around the central J story of Yahweh's 
theophany at Sinai, in which Yahweh tells Moses that he will not travel with 
the Israelites because he might destroy them on the way (Exod 33:3), given 
their difficult nature, evident from the events of Exodus 16-17. Although Mo- 
ses persuades Yahweh to accompany the Israelites in the wilderness (33:127), 
Yahweh's first word was correct: the continued intransigence of the Israelites 
after the theophany, in Numbers גג‎ and 13-14, does indeed lead to the destruc- 
tion of the people. Thus the J story in Numbers 11 belongs to a larger narrative 
arc about the people doubting Yahweh's ability to lead them to the promised 
land—a promise originally made to Moses in J in Exodus 3:8 and thence to the 
people in 3:16-17 — a narrative arc that begins with Exodus 16-17, peaks at Sinai, 
and reaches its culmination in Numbers 13-14. 

Now to the story of the elders. Since the meat story is from J, this one can- 
not be. If the theory offered above is correct, that this story takes place at the 
time of the departure from the mountain rather than in the wilderness, then 
it cannot belong to P either, because in P the Israelites have already entered 
the wilderness. By process of elimination, this story should belong to E. This 
conclusion is confirmed by the evidence of D.? At the beginning of Moses's 
historical recollection in Deuteronomy, he recalls Yahweh's command to leave 
Horeb and take possession of the promised land (Deut 1:6-8). The departure 
takes place in v. 19. In between, Moses recounts the appointing of judges to 
help him with the various judicial cases that are brought before him. Although 
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the majority of these verses are dependent on Exodus 18 (which is E, and which 
also uses the word n-&- [Exod 18:22]**), the initial statement of Moses's burden 
takes its language directly from Numbers n. In Deuteronomy 1:9, Moses says 
to the people, “I cannot bear the burden of you by myself”; this is strikingly 
similar to Numbers 11:14: “I cannot carry [“bear”] all this people by myself.” 
A few verses later, in Deuteronomy 1:12, Moses says, “How can I bear unaided 
the trouble of you, and the burden, and the bickering?”; this, in turn, resembles 
Numbers 11:17: “They shall share the burden of the people with you, and you 
shall not bear it alone.” These verses in D, like the elders story in Numbers 
11, center on the verb n-s-’. The story of the meat goes entirely unmentioned, 
which not only confirms the source division presented here, but further clari- 
fies the reason for Moses’s grief: it is not any complaint of the people that drives 
Moses to desperation, but rather the sheer number of them, as Deuteronomy 
1:10 makes clear: “Yahweh your God has multiplied you until you are today as 
numerous as the stars in the sky.” 

The situating of Moses’s speech before the departure from Horeb further 
supports the theory offered above, that is, that the speech is tied directly to the 
imminent departure from the mountain and does not take place in the wilder- 
ness as does the J narrative. When we recognize that Moses’s speech belongs to 
E, we can be even more specific: the E story of Numbers גג‎ originally followed 
on the E narrative of the golden calf, which provides a very fine narrative ratio- 
nale for Moses’s speech. Moses realizes that he is to lead this people, who just 
violated the first words they heard from Yahweh almost as soon as they heard 
them, through the wilderness. He expresses his fears immediately after he has 
restored the covenantal relationship between the people and Yahweh with the 
second set of tablets in Exodus 34* (see chapter 3). We can see, then, that it is 
not merely the multitude of the people that worries Moses, but also their dis- 
obedient instincts. 

The elders themselves are also indicative of E. All the pentateuchal sources 
mention a select group of Israelites known as the elders.?* Two of them, J and 
E, further claim that of these elders there was a special group of seventy who 
were set apart from the others by virtue of being somehow closer to the deity. 
The number seventy is no more than a stereotypically meaningful number, as 
can be seen from its other attestations in the Bible (Gen 46:27; 50:3; Exod 15:27; 
Judg 1:7; 8:30; 1 Sam 6:19; 2 Kgs 10:1; Isa 23:15; Jer 25:11; Zech 1:12; Dan 9:2; 2 Chr 
36:21). It is not unreasonable to suppose that a tradition existed in which seventy 
of Israel’s leaders had a higher status, and it is this tradition that is represented in 
both J and E. The two narratives in which these elders were selected, however, 
are by nature contradictory, since they do not locate the selection at the same 
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time or place or as part of the same event. Thus in J, seventy of Israel’s elders 
are chosen to go part of the way up Mount Sinai with Moses, Aaron, Nadab, 
and Abihu (Exod 24:1, 9). When we come to the elders story in Numbers 11, 
therefore, with its unique conception of how the seventy elders were chosen, 
we realize that the story cannot be from J, in which this event has already hap- 
pened, and under entirely different circumstances.’ 

Further evidence for the attribution of the elders narrative to E is the prem- 
ise underlying Moses’s initial complaint in vv. 11-12, 14-15. Moses realizes that 
when the Israelites leave the mountain he will have to lead them by himself. In 
P this is not the case: the Presence of Yahweh resides in the Tabernacle, dwell- 
ing among the people at all times (Exod 40:34-38). In J this is also not the case: 
although Yahweh had threatened not to travel with the Israelites through the 
wilderness, but rather to send a divine messenger (Exod 33:1-3), Moses pleaded 
and persuaded Yahweh himself to accompany them on their travels (33:12-17). 
In E, however, Yahweh does not go with the Israelites; rather, he sends a divine 
messenger to guide and protect them (Exod 22:20-22; 32:34). This is not a threat 
as in J: it is a promise, and is meant positively. But the divine messenger does 
not play a role in supervising the people, nor can it be called upon to assist 
Moses. Only in E, then, does Yahweh not constantly accompany the people on 
their journey. 

The presence or absence of the deity among the people leads us to a fur- 
ther connection between the elders story in Numbers 11 and E. As noted, in J, 
Yahweh accompanies the Israelites, in the form of the pillar of cloud (by day) 
and fire (by night) introduced already in Exodus 13:21-22 and mentioned again 
in Exodus 14:10-20, 24 and Numbers 14:14. In P, the divine presence dwells in 
the Tabernacle at all times, as indicated by the cloud that sits in the Tent of 
Meeting. In E, however, the cloud that signifies the presence of the deity is not 
constantly present as in J and P; it appears only when Moses goes into the Tent 
of Meeting to communicate with Yahweh (Exod 33:9-10). It is thus a distinc- 
tive feature of E's historical presentation that Yahweh is not present among the 
people but appears only when called upon by Moses. 

This unique concept of the divine appearance at the Tent of Meeting, de- 
scribed in Exodus 33:7-11, is presumed by other aspects of the elders narrative 
in Numbers 11. In Numbers 11:24b, the seventy elders are gathered around the 
‘Tent, and in v. 25 Yahweh comes down in a cloud to speak to Moses and place 
some of Moses’s spirit on the elders. This descent is, as we just observed, a 
unique feature of E's view of the Tent of Meeting.” It is also to be noted that 
the Tent in the elders story is outside the camp: Eldad and Medad, who are not 
with the other seventy elders, had “remained in the camp” and “had not gone 
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out to the Tent” (v. 26); after the elders have prophesied, Moses returns with 
them “to the camp” (v. 30). This conforms to E’s placement of the Tent “outside 
the camp, at some distance from the camp” (Exod 33:7), and not to that of P, 
which situates the Tent squarely in the middle of the Israelite camp (Num 2); J 
does not mention the Tent of Meeting at all. Finally in regard to the Tent, we 
may note the presence of Joshua in Numbers 11:28. In this story, Joshua, though 
not one of the elders, is with Moses and the elders by the Tent of Meeting; he 
responds to the message of the youth who brings news of Eldad and Medad out 
to Moses.” Joshua is there not because he is to receive some of Moses’s spirit, 
but because, according to Exodus 33:11, he essentially resides in the Tent at all 
times, whether Moses is there or not. (It should be further observed that Joshua 
is not introduced in P until Num 13:8 and that he does not exist at all in J.) 
The story of the elders thus can be understood fully only when read in its 
wider E context. The assumptions about the location of the Tent and the means 
by which Moses and Yahweh communicate are based solely in the larger E 
narrative. Beyond these factual matters, however, there is a broader thematic 
issue at play in our story that belongs squarely to the E source. At stake in Mo- 
ses’s speech, and in Yahweh’s solution to it, is Moses’s prophetic authority. This 
theme is unique to E and is played out over a series of narratives in the E docu- 
ment, beginning with Moses’s prophetic accreditation at Horeb and continuing 
through the Elohistic wilderness narrative! At Horeb, the divine revelation 
occurs for the explicitly stated purpose of investing Moses with prophetic au- 
thority: "I will come to you in a thick cloud, in order that the people may hear 
when I speak with you and so trust you ever after” (Exod 19:9). This is, indeed, 
what happens: the people, upon hearing Yahweh speak, grant Moses prophetic 
status: “You speak to us, and we will obey” (Exod 20:16). This prophetic author- 
ity granted at Horeb is now to be implemented upon the departure from the 
mountain, and it is at this precise moment that Moses doubts his own capacity 
for sole responsibility for the people. In the E narrative of Numbers 11, Mo- 
ses’s prophetic powers are temporarily distributed among the seventy elders, 
which both relieves Moses of his burden and reconfirms his status as Yahweh’s 
prophet. In the following chapter, Numbers 12, Moses’s prophetic authority is 
again the central issue: Yahweh tells Aaron and Miriam that he communicates 
with Moses mouth to mouth, without riddles or intermediary visions, and that 
they should therefore not criticize Moses (Num 12:6-8). And in Numbers 16 
(see case study III), Dathan and Abiram challenge the authenticity of Moses's 
prophetic leadership, and die for it. Finally, E concludes in the Pentateuch 
with the statement that “never again did there arise in Israel a prophet like 
Moses—whom Yahweh singled out, face to face” (Deut 34:10-12). Although the 
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other sources obviously recognize that Moses has prophetic powers, the central- 
ity of this theme —the establishment, challenges to, and restatement of Moses’s 
prophetic authority—is unique to E.? 

Usually in the Pentateuch stories are combined when, as in Genesis 37, the 
represented sources are telling the same story: such as the flood, the plagues, 
the theophany on the mountain, and the spies. In Numbers 11, however, we 
have two very distinct narratives in the two sources. In part, this distinctiveness 
stands as a rebuttal to the notion that one of the stories was written as a supple- 
ment to the other. At the same time, we cannot ignore the fact that someone, 
the compiler, did see fit to combine the two stories into a single narrative, and 
we must also therefore address the question: what compelled the compiler to 
interweave these narratives rather than let them stand on their own? 

Some scholars have argued that the similarity between vv. 11-12, 14-15 in 5 
and v. 13 in J was the driving force behind the combination of the two stories, 
but the only words the two passages have in common are “all this people.” 
Not only is this hardly enough to warrant combining two very different narra- 
tives, it is also questionable whether this or any other type of verbal resonance 
ever drove the compiler to combine his texts. As a counterexample we might 
consider the two stories in which God announces the birth of Isaac to Abraham 
and Sarah in Genesis 17-18. Here we have two very similar stories, both con- 
taining the pun on Isaac’s name (17:17; 18:12-15), and both containing the idea 
that Isaac will be born in one year’s time (17:21; 18:10, 14)— in short, there are 
far more verbal and even narrative resonances between these two stories, yet 
they have been left side by side. Verbal resonances as slight as "all this people" 
in Numbers גג‎ can be found across nearly all pentateuchal texts, yet the vast 
majority are not interwoven as they are here. We must therefore look elsewhere. 

As is always the case, the compiler's work here is done on narrative grounds, 
not stylistic grounds. In order to understand the compiler's desire to see in these 
two narratives a single story, we must recognize both the temporal identity of 
the stories and their divergent narrative settings. Both the J story of the meat 
and the E story of the elders are the first major events that take place after the 
theophany at the mountain for each source. Further, both have close links to 
the preceding Sinai/Horeb pericope. For J, the complaint of the people is the 
fulfillment of Yahweh's prediction in Exodus 33:173 that the people will be in- 
transigent. For E, Moses's concern about leading the people connects to the ep- 
isode of the golden calf in Exodus 32 and 34. Between the J and E antecedents 
in Exodus 32-34 and the stories of Numbers 11 stands the vast priestly section of 
Exodus 34:297 Numbers 10:28. For the J story, this break presents little difficulty: 
Yahweh's prediction referred to the period of the wilderness wandering and 
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is relevant only once the people enter the wilderness in Numbers 10. But for 
E, Moses’s speech required the immediately preceding golden calf episode in 
order to make complete sense. With the interruption of the priestly material — 
and perhaps more important, with the passage of nearly a year’s time in the P 
narrative —the link between Moses's words in Numbers 11:11-12, 14-15 and the 
golden calf in Exodus 32 is severed. That scholars have been largely unable to 
recognize this original link, even when they have identified the sources cor- 
rectly, testifies to the difficulty created by the insertion of the priestly legislation. 

The compiler, having finished writing down the P section from Exodus 34: 
29-Numbers 10:28—which ends with the priestly notice of the Israelites enter- 
ing the wilderness—would also have had to put down the similar notice in J 
(Num 10:29-36). Now he had before him the two first post-Sinai/Horeb nar- 
ratives from J and E—that of the meat in J and the elders in E. Recognizing 
that the E story has been severed from its original narrative setting, the golden 
calf, the compiler was no doubt delighted to realize that the temporally equiva- 
lent J story also contained an episode in which the people acted badly—an 
episode that could, in fact, serve as the new rationale for Moses’s speech in 
Numbers 11:11-12, 14-15. In combining the two stories in this way, the compiler 
also realized a secondary goal: that of making the differing issues in the wilder- 
ness —trust in Moses’s prophetic authority in E, and trust in Yahweh’s ability to 
bring the people to Canaan in J—into a larger whole. 

Despite the distinctive features of the two narratives in Numbers u, and de- 
spite the inner coherence and completeness of each, some scholars have at- 
tempted to understand the elders story as somehow dependent on the narrative 
of the people's desire for meat.* 

Martin Noth claimed that the story of the elders was not an independent nar- 
rative, but rather a secondary insertion into the already extant meat narrative.” 
A key element in this argument for Noth was the judgment that the elders story 
is incomplete, lacking an initial event to drive Moses’s complaint in vv. 14-15 
(Noth believed that vv. 1-12 belonged to the meat story). Without a begin- 
ning, Noth argued, the story could not be considered independent. Yet, as we 
have seen, not only does the story make sense within the E context as the first 
event as the people prepared to depart from Horeb, but this is even the explicit 
statement of the parallel in Deuteronomy 1:9-18. Erhard Blum similarly argues 
that the elders story depends on the meat narrative, but the only evidence he 
produces is the fact that in v. 18 the introduction to Yahweh’s speech in v. 16 is 
assumed; the redactional combination of the two speech formulas, as argued 
above, is a far simpler explanation, and thus the tenuous thread by which Blum’s 
theory hangs may be swiftly severed. Reinhard Achenbach sees the elders story 
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as part of the latest redactional layer of the Pentateuch, along with the other key 
texts from E that have been mentioned above.’ He recognizes that the elders 
strand tells a very different story and that, especially in vv. 16-17 and 24b-30, it is 
fundamentally unconnected with the meat narrative. Yet he does not make the 
crucial argument that the elders story cannot be read independently; without 
this initial claim, there is no literary basis for reading the narrative as anything 
other than independently composed.” 

Although he stands alone in his reconstruction, the argument of Horst See- 
bass that the elders story is the original narrative and the meat story is a second- 
ary addition to it is important methodologically.* That Seebass, working with 
the same text and moreover virtually the same source division as those who 
claim that the elders story is the later supplement, can come to precisely the 
opposite conclusion highlights the problems with taking either narrative as a 
secondary addition to the other. The claim that one story is complete while the 
other is not is revealed as largely subjective and based less on an independent 
reading of each story on its own than on the a priori belief of the scholar. Both 
stories are, in fact, complete and coherent on their own terms, and no theory of 
supplementation is required. We have here, as demonstrated, two independent 
narratives that have been combined into a single story. 

In the case studies of both Genesis 37 and Numbers 11, I have discerned in 
the canonical Pentateuch two nonpriestly strands, J and E, each of which is 
complete, coherent, and continuous with other J and E passages elsewhere in 
the text. Nevertheless, it is common in scholarship to find doubts regarding the 
existence of E as a separate source. I address these doubts in the next chapter. 


Chapter 3 
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COHERENCE 


The E Source 


In the preceding case study of Numbers 11, we saw that the story of the proph- 
esying elders, readily separable from the story of the people’s desire for meat 
with which it has been intertwined, belongs to a larger narrative arc stretch- 
ing from the theophany at Horeb in Exodus 19 to the episode of Dathan and 
Abiram in Numbers 16. This overarching narrative is identifiable on the basis 
of its unique historical claims: the location, purpose, and function of the Tent 
of Meeting; the role of Joshua; the means of communication between Yahweh 
and Moses; the existence of Miriam; and the role of the elders. It is further 
marked by its consistent thematic focus on the prophetic authority of Moses: its 
establishment at Horeb, the challenges to it in the wilderness, and the proofs of 
it after each challenge. The episodes that make up this narrative are continuous 
both chronologically and geographically, and they have a distinctive structural 
integrity. At no point is it necessary to postulate that any piece of the narrative is 
missing, either in the individual episodes or in the whole. 

This lengthy narrative strand is intertwined, as we have seen, with another 
nonpriestly strand in Numbers u—which belongs to its own larger narrative 
arc, complete with its own unique historical claims and themes—with priestly 
material in Numbers 16 (see below) and with both priestly and nonpriestly sto- 
ries in Exodus 19-34 and Deuteronomy 34. Given the ease with which the E 
source is isolated in each individual case, and given the clear narrative and the- 
matic coherence of the whole and its constituent parts, it is difficult to under- 
stand the long-standing conviction in scholarship that the E document is either 
nothing but a series of secondary insertions or, as is more common today, that it 
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simply doesn’t exist at all. The opposition to E stands as a fundamental basis for 
much antidocumentary scholarship and is frequently accepted even by those 
who generally hold to the documentary model. It is thus of paramount impor- 
tance that E be returned to its rightful place in the four-source theory. In this 
chapter, I discuss and evaluate the problems with the E source — or at least its 
treatment in classical documentary scholarship—and the resulting arguments 
against the existence of E, and offer a fresh case for the E document. 


CHALLENGES TO E 


It is something of an irony in pentateuchal scholarship that the discussion 
of E's existence takes place entirely on the basis of how it relates to the J docu- 
ment. As already mentioned in chapter 1, the earliest attempts to divide Genesis 
into its component parts resulted in two strands, the Yahwist (what we now 
call J) and the Elohist (a combination of what we now call E and P). For the 
first ventures into source criticism, therefore, the fundamental distinction was 
not between P and J/E, but rather between J and P/E. The E document, when 
postulated by Hermann Hupfeld, was not defined against its nonpriestly coun- 
terpart J, but rather against its “Elohistic” counterpart P, at least for Genesis 1- 
Exodus 6. In other words, once J had been isolated, the remaining text was still 
not a unified whole but resolved, as Hupfeld demonstrated, into two coherent 
strands. Had scholars followed Hupfeld's procedure and started by identifying 
J on purely narrative grounds and then, having removed J, continued with the 
separation of E from P over the rest of the Pentateuch, it is possible that the ex- 
istence of E would never have been called into question— after all, the priestly 
source is so recognizable on narrative, thematic, and linguistic grounds that 
the removal from it of the non-J material should have proceeded with little 
difficulty. Yet scholarship after Hupfeld quickly turned to isolating P first and 
then attempting to distinguish E from J, and here numerous methodological 
problems emerged. 

Why did E become associated with, analyzed in relation to, and read in light 
of J, rather than P? In part, the answer is surely that after Exodus 3, in which 
the divine name is revealed to Moses, the most easily recognizable distinctive 
historical claim of E over against J — whether the characters knew and used the 
proper name Yahweh — could no longer be used, since all three sources now 
employed the divine name in their narratives. After Exodus 3, the most promi- 
nent feature of any of the sources is undoubtedly the distinctive language and 
priestly focus of the P document, and it was therefore easier to begin by isolat- 
ing P and then dealing with the nonpriestly text. Perhaps more influential in 
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scholarship, however, was the rise of scholarly attention to the laws rather than 
the narratives of the Pentateuch. Although there are ostensibly four law codes 
in the Pentateuch, each of which can be assigned to one of the four sources, the 
foundational documentary scholars effectively reduced the number to three: 
the priestly code, the deuteronomic code, and the Covenant Code.! The brief 
laws of Exodus 34, which were generally assigned to J, were considered so simi- 
lar to the Covenant Code of Exodus 20-23, and so difficult to date relative to 
that code, that they were either ignored or grouped together with the E legal 
material.” Within this framework, a chronological line of development could 
be ascertained: first the Covenant Code, then its revision in the deuteronomic 
laws, and then another revision in the priestly legislation. This scheme formed 
the basis of the work of the three great pentateuchal scholars of the late nine- 
teenth century, Karl Heinrich Graf, Abraham Kuenen, and Julius Wellhausen, 
who took the tripartite division of the law and connected it to the narrative, re- 
sulting in a similar division into P, D, and “JE” (in reverse chronological order). 
The statement of Kuenen on this could not be clearer: “We have seen that the 
division of the whole mass of laws into these three groups must ultimately influ- 
ence our view of the narratives of the Hexateuch.” 

Once J and E were associated over against P and D, they began to be treated 
as a single entity, or at least as very similar entities; Kuenen described them to- 
gether as the "prophetic" element of the Pentateuch.* From this point forward, 
a substantial portion of scholarship referred to (and continues to refer to) the 
nonpriestly, nondeuteronomic text as “JE,” thereby not only failing to distin- 
guish between the two documents, but actually equating them in a fundamen- 
tal sense.’ At the heart of this equation is the claim, frequently explicit, that the 
J and E documents are so alike in content and style that distinguishing between 
them is either unnecessary (in terms of their status relative to P and D) or diffi- 
cult. Kuenen made the first of these arguments —that J and E do not need to be 
separated — quite clearly: “There can be no objection to our indicating all that 
is left in the Hexateuch after the withdrawal of R [the common siglum for the 
Redactor], P, and D, by the combination JE."5 As to the second point, that the 
two are difficult to tell apart, Wellhausen stated this categorically: “The final 
result is that while indeed JE in this section [Genesis 27-36] also must consist 
of J and E, a thorough-going division is impossible." Wellhausen’s admission 
informed not only his own analysis— in his classic Prolegomena to the History 
of Israel J and E are treated together under the term “Jehovist” until the very 
end — but also resonated in subsequent generations, even among scholars who 
undertook the very separation that Wellhausen had proclaimed impossible.* 
The determinative statement on this topic comes from Martin Noth, who, 
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having declared that the nonpriestly material “is considerably more difficult 
to analyze than is the P narrative,” concludes that “in a case of doubt one is 
to decide for J rather than E.” This ad hoc decision, indefensible on literary 
grounds, speaks to the relegation of E to a secondary status relative to J, even 
though the two are equally difficult to separate. 

One underlying reason that scholars have found it difficult to separate J from 
E is that their analyses have generally proceeded along the lines of style or 
theme, rather than the historical claims intrinsic to each narrative. (As we have 
seen, and will continue to demonstrate, when the historical claims are taken as 
the primary evaluative foundation, the two documents are in fact relatively easy 
to identify.) Whereas P has a very recognizable style, the stylistic features of J 
and F are, indeed, relatively similar— which makes the reliance on style to dis- 
tinguish between them even more problematic.’ Yet this is how scholars have 
generally sought to disentangle the two sources. Most of all, the use of Elohim 
rather than Yahweh has retained its force as the primary stylistic distinction be- 
tween the two. As this was already a problem for the earliest pentateuchal criti- 
cism, it is no surprise that it continued to be a problem, with Wellhausen stat- 
ing, “Only where the different names for God provide a striking criterion as to 
the author's hand does one succeed in clearly recognizing the double strand.” 
Yet this criterion, useful though it may be at points in Genesis, evaporates after 
Exodus 3, and without it, the stylistic criteria for separating J from E are slim 
indeed.” This can be seen from the lists of “typical” words and phrases some- 
times produced to support various source divisions. In one of the most exten- 
sive of these, that of J. Estlin Carpenter and G. Harford-Battersby, twenty-five 
“characteristic” features of E’s language are listed; the first of these is the title 
Elohim, which they acknowledge is useful only through Exodus 3:15.° Of the 
remainder, their list identifies only three that appear uniquely in E, and even 
these are problematic. All the rest are words and phrases found frequently in 
E but also in other sources, including, frequently, J. Of course, once a word 
is found in more than one source, it can no longer be used as evidence that a 
given passage is from any specific source. Yet Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, 
and others dependent on their work, do just that. 

While the reliance on style was a feature of E scholarship of the late nine- 
teenth to early twentieth centuries, the mid-twentieth century saw a stronger 
dependence on the identification of themes in E.!8 We make take, for example, 
the general statement of Peter Weimar: “Differently from the Jahwist, in which 
the single stories are joined by a continuous sequence of events, the elohistic 
work presents itself as a more or less loose sequence of individual stories, which 
are not connected by a spatial-temporal events frame, but by thematic linkings 
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with each other.” A number of works have attempted to describe the overrid- 
ing theme of E, with a variety of possibilities suggested: the fear of God, the 
threat of God, the testing of God, faith in God and God’s plan for Israel, God’s 
progressive self-revelation, God’s providence, the relationship between God 
and Israel, the relationship between Israel and Canaanite religion, wisdom, 
and pro-northern political propaganda. Two methodological points should be 
made in this regard. First, and most obviously, the identification of E passages 
cannot be carried out on the basis of perceived theme, just as it cannot be car- 
ried out on the basis of style. Themes and motifs emerge only after the docu- 
ment has been isolated on narrative grounds. As a corollary to this, it should be 
emphasized that just because a theme is central to one source does not mean 
that it must therefore be unattested in another. ‘Two or more sources may share 
a theme. The recognition in J of a theme central to E does not in any way affect 
the evaluation of E. Second, it is an oversimplification and a denigration of the 
ancient Israelite author’s literary abilities to identify “the” single theme of E, or 
of any of the pentateuchal documents. Within the extensive narrative of E it 
is possible, even highly likely, to find multiple themes at work; these include 
some or all of those mentioned above, and others as well.*! We are doing a dis- 
service to E and to our own appreciation of it when we reduce the source to a 
one-note song. 

Of equal importance was the belief of many scholars that the apparent simi- 
larity of J and E is such that they must have told precisely the same stories, in 
almost precisely the same manner.” On the face of it, there is little to suggest 
such a conclusion: J recounts many episodes not found in E, from the entirety 
of the primeval history in Genesis 2-11 to the wooing of Rebecca in Genesis 24 
to the people's complaint in Numbers 11, while E similarly contains narratives 
not anywhere evident in J, from the sacrifice of Isaac in Genesis 22 to the battle 
against Amalek in Exodus 17:8-16 to the leprosy of Miriam in Numbers 12. What 
the two documents have in common is, for the most part, the basic outline of 
the overarching narrative: the patriarchs, in their established order; the Exodus; 
and the wilderness wandering. Within this broad framework, the two diverge far 
more often than they converge. In this respect the difference between J and E 
is precisely the same as that between either and P. Despite the literary evidence 
that the two documents were free to narrate Israel’s history in unique ways, the 
difficulty scholars encountered in telling one source from the other led to the 
conclusion that the two were far more similar than they are. Some scholars 
went so far as to postulate an earlier Vorlage, either oral or written, for J and 
E, since lost. Noth claimed that “in structure and content the written sources 
J and E had so much in common that they could not have been composed in 
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complete independence from each other"? He therefore postulated “a com- 
mon basis (Grundlage) for the two sources, from which both — independently 
of each other—have drawn the nucleus of their content.”?* For Frank Moore 
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Cross, this same idea was expressed as the Israelite oral “epic”: “a long and rich 
poetic epic of the era of the league, underlying JE.”” 

Those who did not come to this conclusion also tended, in their analyses, to 
go to great lengths to “discover” two parallel nonpriestly stories at almost every 
turn. This caused significant problems, of course, since a unified narrative with 
no obvious internal inconsistencies will not easily break down into two coher- 
ent strands. Thus, for example, Carpenter and Harford-Battersby attempted to 
divide the indivisible narrative of Genesis 27:1-45 into J and E, with truly de- 
structive consequences." Their E narrative reads from v. 5a to v. 7b: "Rebecca 
had been listening as Isaac spoke to his son Esau . . . 'And prepare a dish for 
me to eat. . . ,” while the verse in between, in which Rebecca says to Jacob, “I 
overheard your father speaking to your brother Esau, saying . . . ,” they ascribe 
to J. Or further along, they ascribe parts of vv. 30-31 to E, reading, "No sooner 
had Jacob left the presence of his father Isaac . . . he too prepared a dish and 
brought it to his father,” in which the subject of the second half is Esau —who 
was introduced in the clause in between, “his brother Esau came back from his 
hunt,” which they have ascribed to J. Their analysis equally disrupts the J nar- 
rative, such that they assign v. 15 and v. 18b to J in succession: “Rebecca then 
took the best clothes of her older son Esau, which were there in the house, and 
had her younger son Jacob put them on . . . ‘Which of my sons are you?” In 
short, such attempts to discern two sources where only one is present, where 
there are no narrative indications of multiple authorship, but only the critic's a 
priori belief that J and E must have parallel narratives at nearly every point, are 
doomed to failure.” 

One of the primary results of these two methodological problems—the sty- 
listic and thematic grounds for analysis and the attempt to find both J and E in 
almost every story—was the increasingly fragmentary nature of E in scholarly 
analyses. When the mere presence of a word or phrase or idea becomes the de- 
terminative grounds for source assignment, rather than the narrative in which 
the word or phrase is found, then a verse, or part of a verse, can be taken as 
belonging to a source different from that of its narrative context. For example, 
Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, in their analysis of Genesis 32:25-33,” the 
story of Jacob wrestling with the divine being, ascribe only v. 31 (“Jacob named 
the place Peniel, meaning, ‘I have seen a divine being face to face, yet my life 
has been preserved") to E—this despite their attribution of v. 32, in which Ja- 
cob passes by Penuel, and the entire narrative etiology for the name Peniel in 
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vv. 25-30, to J. Their basis for this analysis is the phrase “face to face,” which they 
assign to E (in Exod 33:11; see also Num 12:8 and Deut 34:10). Similarly, in the 
narrative of Joseph and his master’s wife in Genesis 39, only the words in v. 4, 
“he made him his personal attendant,” and in wv. 6-7, “he left all that he had 
in Joseph's hands" and “Joseph was well built and handsome. After a time . . .,” 
are ascribed to E.? Not only is this hardly a story, but the narrative elements 
introduced in these phrases are central to the rest of the story: the notion that 
his master left everything in Joseph's hands is repeated by Joseph himself in v. 8, 
and the notice of Joseph’s beauty leads directly to the attraction of his master’s 
wife in the continuation of v. 7. Again, it is the presence of stylistic features they 
have deemed typical of E that drives their analysis here: the word “to attend” 
in v. 4, the word “well-built” in v. 6, and the phrase “and it came to pass after 
these things” in v. 7 are all, according to Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, so 
closely tied to E that even though these verses cannot, on narrative grounds, be 
removed from their context, on stylistic grounds they evidently must be. 

The requirement that both J and E tell the same stories has negatively af- 
fected the critical evaluation of some of the most significant episodes in the pen- 
tateuchal narrative. Although it is reasonable to assume that all three sources, J, 
E, and P, told some version of the story of the Egyptian plagues, this assumption 
is not a compelling rationale for dividing Exodus 7-10 into three sources. Only 
the internal literary evidence of the pericope can provide for such an analysis— 
and it does not: the plagues divide neatly into two coherent, continuous narra- 
tive strands, and every attempt to discern three sources in these chapters results 
in fragmentary narratives (see case study IV). Even if we knew without a doubt 
that all three sources must have once told this story, if the plagues narrative were 
judged on internal grounds to be literarily unified we would have no justifica- 
tion for splitting it into three. Similarly, the most potent image in the popular 
imagination from the law-giving in the wilderness is that of the stone tablets on 
which the Decalogue is inscribed. Probably for this reason, most scholars have 
assumed that the tablets must have been part of both the J and E narratives of 
the wilderness theophany. Yet the attempts to divide the text so that each source 
contains the tablets again leaves neither in a readable state. 

Thus we are confronted with both methodological problems inherent in the 
classical documentary scholarship regarding E —the reliance on style or theme 
as a criterion for source division and the a priori belief that nearly every episode 
must have been told in both J and E— and the consequent failure of the classi- 
cal approach to result in a coherent E source. It is little wonder, then, that the 
existence of E became a point of contention in scholarship: it was treated, even 
by staunch believers in the Documentary Hypothesis, as both the least readily 
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identifiable document on stylistic grounds and the least coherent source on 
narrative grounds. 

Critics of E have justifiably focused on precisely these issues in their argu- 
ments.” Criticism has focused more on the issue of style than on that of theme, 
even in the mid- to late-twentieth century. That said, there have been chal- 
lenges to the thematic identification of E. It should be noted that most adher- 
ents of E have not in fact attempted to isolate E on the basis of theme— rather, 
they have argued for the integrity and coherence of E on the basis of common 
themes running through the various texts attributed to it by other means. It is 
perhaps the lack of methodological clarity on this point that has led some critics 
to read thematic studies of E as equivalent to attempts to identify E texts on the 
basis of theme. We thus find general statements such as R. Norman Whybray’s: 
“The discovery of a few passages here and there in the Pentateuch with a com- 
mon theological theme does not in the least constitute proof of the existence of 
a continuous document”; or specific critiques such as that of John Craghan: 
"Ultimately the question must be raised: is ‘fear of God’ an adequate criterion 
for source division?”** When such criticisms are rightfully addressed to those 
scholars who do attempt to isolate E on thematic grounds, they are certainly 
valid. As themes, like words, are not restricted to one author, one story, one 
place, or one time, they are particularly weak grounds for source identification. 

The priority of style as a means of identifying E, despite the paucity of terms 
unique to E (leaving aside for the moment the issue of the divine names), ad- 
mitted even by a believer in E such as Noth, opened an easy avenue of attack.” 
Some of the stylistic lines along which J and E have been divided were obvi- 
ous targets. The purported use of “Canaanites” by J and “Amorites” by E to 
designate the pre-Israelite inhabitants of the promised land” is easily shown 
to be untenable (as the collocation of the two terms in both J [Exod 3:8, 17; 
332; Num 13:29] and E [Gen 15:21; Exod 23:23] contexts makes abundantly 
clear).*” The theory that Jacob is called “Israel” in J and "Jacob" in E after Gen- 
esis 2:29” is similarly demonstrated to be insupportable.? 

When these examples of faulty stylistic arguments could be discarded, it be- 
came easier for critics similarly to discard authentic examples of E language. 
The classic distinction between the terms used by J and E for *maidservant;" 
&ipha^ and ‘ama’, respectively, does seem to hold good in the Pentateuch.”” 
Even more so is the designation of the mountain in the wilderness as Horeb 
or “the mountain of God" clearly unique to E.*! Although the critics’ attempts 
to argue otherwise may not be convincing, their fundamental argument in 
this regard is nevertheless valid: when style is taken as the definitive indica- 
tion of E, and only a handful of terms at best can be brought as proof, sty- 
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listic considerations cannot play any role in the determination of a text as E 
rather than J.*? 

The regular admission of adherents to the E source that their stylistic proofs 
were shaky at best obviously did not help their case, and these statements were 
often used against them; equally open to attack were overly strong claims for 
the stylistic basis of the source division.” The criticisms of the stylistic basis for 
defining E are absolutely correct. 

The issue of the alternation of divine designations in J and E is generally 
treated by both critics and adherents as an element of the question of style, but 
it is in fact a slightly different, if related, case. Critics focus a considerable 
amount of attention on the use of Yahweh and Elohim and bring a diverse set 
of arguments as to why these features cannot function as stylistic indicators of J 
and E, respectively. Thus it is noted that the Septuagint and the Masoretic Text 
do not always agree on the divine names and that scholars have relied on which- 
ever version provides the best evidence for their analysis in any given case.” 
The fact that J uses both Yahweh and Elohim in various contexts is also brought 
as evidence that Elohim is not a mark of E.*° And the fact that there seem to be 
places where E uses the name Yahweh is considered a final nail in the coffin.” 

Each of these arguments may be countered. The first, that scholars use text- 
critical evidence as the basis for or justification of their analyses is not, on its 
own, a negative. In cases such as this, the divine name is clearly not the decisive 
indicator for the assignment of the passage to E (since the “wrong” divine name 
is used); if it is determined on other grounds that a passage belongs to E, then 
the presence of versional evidence for the “correct” divine name is relevant. As 
Emanuel Tov writes: “The quintessence of textual evaluation is the selection 
from the different transmitted readings of the one reading which is the most 
appropriate to its context. Within the process of this selection, the concept of 
the ‘context’ is taken in a broad sense, as referring to the language, style, and 
content of both the immediate context and of the whole literary unit in which 
the reading is found." * To criticize adherents of E for following standard text- 
critical procedure is somewhat disingenuous. In fact, the discernment of textual 
error even in cases in which there is no versional evidence to support such an 
assumption is equally valid.” When a word, on the basis of a well-founded 
group of other literary indications, is deemed unlikely to be original, especially 
in the case of a word (such as the divine designations) that has a well-established 
record of versional differentiation, it is not unreasonable at least to suggest the 
possibility of scribal error. 

The second and third arguments may be rebutted by stating once again 
the elementary observation of Hupfeld: the difference in divine designations 
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between J and E (and P, for that matter) is not one of style, but of historical 
claim.’ According to J, everyone from the third generation of humanity on 
knew and used the divine name Yahweh; according to E, the divine name was 
not known until it was revealed to Moses in Exodus 3. This fundamental aspect 
of the issue of the divine designations contains within it the response to the crit- 
ics’ arguments: neither J nor E is prohibited in any way from using either divine 
designation. Both authors knew that Elohim and Yahweh were one and the 
same. That J uses Elohim in specific circumstances— notably, when interacting 
with non-Israelites or in foreign settings—is perfectly acceptable, since J, of all 
the sources, was at liberty to use either Yahweh or Elohim at will. Only slightly 
more complicated is E’s use of the name Yahweh. It must be remembered that 
the author of E knew that God's proper name is Yahweh—he claims only that 
his characters did not know it until Exodus 3. Thus if the divine name is used 
in third-person narration in E before then, it does not present a problem for 
the claim that the divine designations are indicative of the sources. Of course, 
the fact that E does not regularly do so both supports and renders problematic 
this claim. On the one hand, E is more readily identifiable because it does use 
Elohim in third-person narration far more often than not. On the other hand, 
this regular use of Elohim has led scholars to the erroneous conclusion that E 
could not use the name Yahweh under any circumstance. When the distinction 
between the author of E and the historical claims he makes about his characters 
is recognized, the arguments of the critics appear to miss the mark.*! 

That said, it is perhaps not the critics’ fault that they have attacked the use of 
Elohim as a stylistic marker — that is, as an inviolable part of E’s terminology. 
As already noted, adherents of E, in pushing stylistic criteria as the basis for 
identifying E over against J, regularly presented the divine names as the primary 
example of E's distinctive style. That this feature is present only through Exo- 
dus 3 makes it even more problematic, since after Exodus 3 scholars defending 
E lost their primary stylistic marker. The critics have done little more than react 
to the manner in which E was defended in scholarship, and in doing so, they 
have brought to the forefront one of the main problems with the way in which 
most scholars have isolated E. 

Equally important for the critics of E was the traditional attempt to find two 
versions of most narratives even in ostensibly unified pericopes, and the con- 
comitant fragmentation of the text into disconnected phrases.” Again, the crit- 
ics are undoubtedly correct in their basic assessment. The attempt by some tra- 
ditional scholars to divide Genesis 27:1-45 into two, as described above, stands 
as a case in point: Paul Volz pointedly observed that the lexical items that served 
as the purported grounds for source division in Genesis 27, such as the two 
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terms used for the food to be served to Isaac, sayid and mat‘ammim, are hardly 
probative and that in fact the only reason that scholars attempted to dissect the 
chapter was because “the source division had already become dogma and one 
now had to give to each narrator his material from the virtually identical nar- 
rative. If one rejects the dogma, this distribution appears completely unneces- 
sary, indeed even unjustified, destroying the artistic and objective intention of 
a single narrator.” 

As valid as this criticism is, it must be accepted only with a caveat. The ar- 
tistic merit or theological intention of a given text cannot override any clear 
narratological problems. This issue can be approached in two ways. First, there 
is the case of a text that may have some structural or other artistic integrity, or 
even a clear theological message, but that contains narrative inconsistencies. 
Genesis 37 (see case study I) may count in this category: the structural and theo- 
logical arguments brought to bear on the chapter gloss over the fundamental 
narrative problems of the text. Although authors can be assumed to have written 
both artistically and with some broader intention, the primary act of writing in 
the narrative form is to create a narratologically coherent story. Thus the literary 
evidence for disjuncture must take priority over the scholar’s judgment as to the 
artistic merit or theological interpretation of the text. 

Second, we must be careful not to read a given pericope in total isolation 
from its broader narrative context. It is not uncommon to find scholars focusing 
entirely on a single text and arguing for its unity on purely internal grounds.” 
The Pentateuch is not, either in its canonical form or in its constituent parts, 
a series of unconnected stories, to be read and interpreted individually. When 
the focus of analysis is a single episode, without any interaction with the texts 
that precede and follow it, it is easy to miss the presence in that single story of 
elements that connect to other disparate and mutually contradictory passages. 
For example, the J story of Genesis 50:1-22 contains no internal contradictions, 
and read on its own it would appear to be a unity; yet the notice in w. 12-13 
that Jacob’s sons buried him in the cave of Machpelah is the fulfillment of 
Jacob’s instructions in P in 49:29-32 and fits into the broader P story and not 
at all into that of J. Thus although it is frequently the case that the division of 
an otherwise ostensibly unified text is unjustified, and done on the basis of the 
methodological errors described above and noted correctly by Volz, we are not 
at liberty to ignore the larger context of a given episode, or of its constituent 
narrative elements. 

It is perhaps not coincidental that the arguments of E’s critics tend to proceed 
along the same lines as those of scholars who oppose the entire source-critical 
enterprise.’ Thus the claim that style is nota viable criterion for source division 
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has been made not only for the question of J and E, but for P and D as well.” 
The fragmentation of the text has also been used as an argument against all 
textual division.” Indeed, some of the anti-source-critical writings have been 
cited approvingly by scholars who oppose only the existence of E.” Yet the crit- 
ics of E in particular do not oppose the existence of P, even while they adopt the 
arguments of those who do. This peculiar situation reveals an interesting point: 
for those opposed to the critical enterprise, the two methodological problems 
we have identified in the critical analysis of E—the basis of identification on 
style and the belief that 15 and J must have told the same stories, and the result- 
ing textual fragmentation —are in fact methodological problems in the critical 
analysis of the entire Pentateuch. Thus the problems that scholars have had 
with the evaluation of E are not unique to E but are applicable across the Pen- 
tateuch; the problems of E differ, therefore, only in degree, rather than in kind. 

We can further see that in none of these cases are scholars— either for or 
against E.— proceeding along the lines argued for in this book: the identifica- 
tion and division of the sources on the basis of consistency of historical claims 
and narrative flow. When the identification of E is based on elements of style, 
and when it is assumed that E must be discovered in nearly every narrative epi- 
sode, it is clear that not only can no case for E be made, but that the case against 
E is in fact quite strong. David Carr's description of traditional arguments from 
E bears repeating here: Analysis of E “tends to proceed in two steps: (1) presup- 
pose that E ‘must’ be in a given section, and (2) use the fund of terminological 
indicators drawn from other texts to identify Elohistic fragments in the material 
that can be shaken loose from the Yahwistic context"?! As Carr rightly states: 
"Whereas distinction of P materials from non-P materials can draw on numer- 
ous explicit cross-references . . . and extensively parallel phraseology, J and E 
materials are often distinguished by little more than their supposed diverging 
preferences for certain common words and genres. Yet such an approach is 
inherently problematic"? Any defense of E must, therefore, be carried out 
on other grounds. This means going back to the first step in its identification 
and working forward from there, with a renewed focus on the narrative coher- 
ence of E. 

As Hupfeld demonstrated, when J is isolated and removed from the text of 
Genesis, what remains is not a unified narrative. The non-J text contains in- 
ternal contradictions regarding the timing and content of God's covenant with 
Abraham — whether sacrifices are offered before Sinai/Horeb, where Abraham 
and the other patriarchs lived and died, why Jacob left Canaan for Aram, when 
he gave the name Bethel to the place formerly known as Luz, when Jacob's 
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name was changed to Israel, where Jacob arrived first after leaving Aram, and 
where and how Rachel died. Although Hupfeld showed this only for Genesis, it 
is even more the case for the rest of the Pentateuch. There are different claims 
regarding when and where God revealed his true name to Moses, the manner 
of the divine theophany at the mountain, what Moses was told on the moun- 
tain, the content of the laws in whole and in part, the mode of divine com- 
munication with Moses, the presence or absence of the deity in the midst of 
Israel, the nature and location of the Tent of Meeting, when the Israelites were 
granted meat in the wilderness, and the rationale and timing of the conquest 
of the Transjordan and the giving of this territory to some of the Israelite tribes. 

These distinctions, and the separation of the priestly from the nonpriestly 
texts in general, are recognized by virtually all commentators. When P is iso- 
lated and removed from the Pentateuch, however, what remains is equally un- 
readable. The nonpriestly text is contradictory with regard to when and where 
God first appears to Abraham; when and by whom the cult site of Bethel was 
inaugurated; when and why Hagar is sent into the wilderness; how Jacob grew 
rich through Laban; what Shechem did or did not do to Dinah, and how Jacob 
and his sons responded; the manner of Joseph’s descent into Egypt; the name 
of Moses’s father-in-law; where and how God first appeared to Moses; when and 
how the divine name Yahweh is revealed to humanity; the manner in which 
Moses is to return to Egypt; whether Moses takes his family with him when he 
returns, and how many sons he had; what and where the place called Horeb 
is; the manner, purpose, and content of the theophany and covenant at the 
mountain in the wilderness; when and how the seventy elders were selected 
from among the people; whether and how God accompanies the Israelites in 
the wilderness; the manner and content of the people’s rebellions in the wilder- 
ness; and the itinerary of the wilderness wandering. 

Most critics of E accept that the nonpriestly narrative is not unified. They 
claim, however, that the elements traditionally attributed to E are in fact a se- 
ries of secondary insertions or supplements to J, from one or more hands.‘ 
Thus Rolf Rendtorff: “That the doublets or complements at various places in 
the Pentateuch could be independent of each other is thus not given serious 
consideration.” In order to justify the existence of E as a once-independent 
document, rather than as a layer or layers of a reworking of J, it must therefore 
be demonstrated that the non-P, non-J material represents a coherent whole. I 
am here taking up the challenge of Whybray: “It is necessary to find . . . some 
connecting links: not merely common theological traits, but something like 


cross-references or other traces of a narrative thread.” 
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THE E SOURCE 


Unlike most previous treatments, both for and against E, the discussion here 
will begin with the texts already treated above, namely, the interconnected nar- 
ratives from Horeb through the death of Moses. Virtually every discussion of E 
from Hupfeld on has started, logically but unfortunately, with Genesis. For 
Hupfeld, this was a matter of simply following the scholarly discourse: he was 
reacting to the treatments of Jean Astruc and Johann Eichhorn, which pro- 
posed the two-source solution only for Genesis. Once the identification of E 
had been widened to include the entire Pentateuch, however, most critical 
responses continued to deal primarily, if not entirely, with Genesis. Thus the 
seminal work of Paul Volz and Wilhelm Rudolph covers only Genesis 15-50. 
The arguments from style refer almost exclusively to terms used predominantly 
in Genesis: the words for female slave, the names for Jacob, and of course the 
use of Yahweh or Elohim —all these purported distinctions are founded on texts 
from Genesis. Even scholars writing in defense of E have generally based their 
identification of E, whether in terms of style, theme, or theology, on the analysis 
of passages from Genesis.® This has led Erhard Blum to observe correctly that 
“the plausibility of the source model probably from the outset nourished itself 
here [that is, in Exodus-Numbers] on the extrapolation of the basic paradigm 
developed in Genesis.”® Though this is not, in principle, methodologically 
problematic —after all, there is no reason not to start at the beginning — in fact 
the most substantial and clearly coherent E material is found in Exodus and 
Numbers.” Carr points out the perils of beginning the analysis with Genesis: 
"Analyses of E tend to seek certain textual beachheads, such as Genesis 20-22; 
28:10-22*; and 37:3-11, 21-30, and then work outward from them to find the 
missing Elohistic context of these passages. This does not just involve locating 
passages using the divine name ‘Elohim. Instead, such early Elohistic passages 
are identified through an ever-expanding range of vocabulary and thematic 
indicators developed first from the Elohistic beachhead texts, and then from 
subsequent texts linked with them.” The methodological problem that Carr 
highlights is not the manner of identifying E per se —after all, the classification 
of distinctive elements from a textual corpus and the subsequent recognition of 
other texts that also contain those elements are the way that much scholarship 
proceeds, whether in the identification of P on the basis of seminal texts such as 
Genesis 1 and 17 or in the attempt to find deuteronomistic passages in Genesis— 
Numbers (or, indeed, in the very notion of “deuteronomistic” passages outside 
of Deuteronomy, as in Joshua—Kings). The problem is rather of textual starting 
point. The “textual beachheads” referred to by Carr, it will be noted, are all in 
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Genesis and moreover are largely disconnected from each other narratively. 
One or two isolated chapters are not a firm basis from which to derive an en- 
tire source document. If, however, we begin with the extensive E narrative de- 
scribed in the preceding case study of Numbers 11 (and briefly at the beginning 
of this chapter), we begin our investigation on a more solid footing. Further, as 
we will concentrate primarily not on “vocabulary and thematic indicators” but 
rather on the historical claims of the narrative—who, what, when, where, how, 
and why—we will avoid falling into the same trap as those scholars criticized by 
Carr; in fact, the typical “textual beachheads” in Genesis will constitute only a 
very small part of the following argument. 

The existence of a coherent E narrative can be shown in two ways: the interde- 
pendence of the E texts, and their independence from J (in the following, 1 will 
deal only with the nonpriestly text; comparisons with P will be restricted to the 
notes). As already established, there is a definable and entirely coherent narrative 
strand beginning with the E Horeb pericope in Exodus 19-24, 32-34 and continu- 
ing directly with Numbers 11, 12, and 16. Unlike the usual “beachhead texts” in 
Genesis, this strand is not a disconnected series of texts with common stylistic 
features, but rather a complete and continuous narrative, one without discernible 
gaps at the level of either the individual episodes or the overarching narrative. 

The texts that constitute this central E story are as follows: 


Horeb Exodus 19:2b-9a, 16 (except the words “on the 
third day, as morning dawned”)-17, 19 
Exodus 20:1-23:33 
Exodus 24:3-8, 11bß-15a, 18b 
Exodus 31:18a (only the words “He gave Moses 
the two tablets”), b-32:14, 15 (except the word 
'edáüt?)-25, 30-35 
Exodus 33:4, 6-11” 
Exodus 34:1, 4 (except the words “early in the 
morning he went up on Mount Sinai’), 5aa, 28 
The prophesying elders Numbers 11:11-12, 14-17, 24b-30 
The leprosy of Miriam Numbers 12:1-15 
The rebellion of Dathan and Abiram Numbers 16:1b-2aa, 12-15, 25, 27b-34 
(see case study III) 


This E narrative is recognizable first and foremost by its unique historical 
claims: 


1. The mountain in the wilderness is identified as Horeb (Exod 33:6) or “the 
mountain of God” (24:13), as opposed to Sinai in J (19:11, 18, 20, 23; 34:2, 4), in 
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which Horeb is in fact a different place entirely (see below). 
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2. The purpose of the theophany at Horeb is the establishment of Moses’s 
prophetic authority (Exod 19:9; 20:15) by means of the people’s fear of hearing 
or approaching Yahweh (19:16b-17; 20:15-18), whereas in J the people are so 
fearless that they need to be restrained from rushing the mountain to see the 
deity (19:12-13, 21-24; 24:2; 34:3). 

3. Yahweh does not travel with the Israelites but sends a divine messenger 
to lead them, Yahweh descending only on occasion to speak with Moses 
(Exod 23:20-22; 32:34; Num 11:17, 25; 12:5, 9), whereas Yahweh explicitly agrees 
to travel with the Israelites in J (Exod 33:273, 14-17; Num 10:33-34; 14:13-14).”° 
4. The covenant between Yahweh and Israel is made on the basis of the laws 
of the Covenant Code (Exod 20:23-23:33) and ratified in a formal ceremony 
(24:3-8, ub), whereas in J the covenant is made on an entirely different basis 
(Exod 34:10-16) and is in fact an entirely unintended event—the covenant is 
made only because Moses persuades Yahweh to travel with the people in the 
wilderness (Yahweh’s original plan was simply to send the people off without 
a covenant; 33:1-3).” 

5. Moses ascends the mountain to receive the tablets of the Decalogue, shat- 
ters them on account of the golden calf, and goes up again to receive a new 
set, each time spending forty days and nights (Exod 24:12—15a, 18b; 31:18*; 32; 
34:1, 4”, 5aa, 28), whereas in J he ascends Sinai for the purpose of a visual 
experience of the deity (Exod 24:1-2, 9-10; 33:18-23; 34:273, 4”, sab, 6-7) and 
does not spend any great length of time there.® 


6. 'The Tent of Meeting is located outside the camp, Yahweh descends in 
front of it, and Moses enters the Tent to speak with the deity, and there is no 
mention of an ark (Exod 33:7-1; Num 11:16-17, 24b-30; 12:479); in J, by con- 
trast, it is the Tent of Meeting that does not exist, and the Ark of the Covenant 
seems to serve to indicate Yahweh's presence (Num 10:33-36; 14:44).°! 

7. Joshua is Moses's servant (Exod 24:13; 32:17; 33:1; Num 11:28-29), whereas 
in J Joshua is not mentioned at all.” 


8. The people— including Moses himself— doubt Moses's leadership (Exod 


32:5 Num 11:11212, 14-15; 12:1-2; 16:1-2*, 12-14, 28-30), whereas in J the peo- 
ple doubt not Moses's authority, but rather Yahweh's capacity to lead them 
through the wilderness (Num 11:1; 14:11-24( ל‎ 

9. The seventy select elders are chosen to be endowed with some of Moses's 
prophetic spirit after the events at Horeb (Num 111617, 24b-30), whereas in 
J they are chosen to accompany Moses part of the way up Sinai to visually 
experience the theophany (Exod 24:1-2, 9-10). 


Thus, without any consideration of style, but attending only to the contra- 
dictory historical claims in the nonpriestly text, a substantial and coherent E 
narrative — coherent narratologically, thematically, theologically, and, yes, sty- 
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listically—from Exodus 19 through Numbers 16 can be identified, while leav- 
ing the J narrative not only intact, but considerably clarified in its details. This 
lengthy E section provides a far more secure basis for identifying E elsewhere 
than do the handful of isolated texts in Genesis that usually serve this purpose. 
As we broaden our textual horizons, we find that numerous other passages share 
the historical claims listed above and that these texts similarly present contra- 
dictions to the narrative of J. (Thematic, theological, and stylistic links, because 
they are secondary observations that emerge from the narrative analysis, will be 
treated only in the notes to the following.) 

I want to emphasize that it is not my intention in what follows to discuss every 
text that belongs to E, nor, importantly, is it my aim to demonstrate the continu- 
ity of one passage to another, as will be evident from the order in which the fol- 
lowing texts are mentioned. What is at stake is the claim that the E texts, from 
the central section described above and throughout, comprise a distinctive and 
interlocking set of historical claims, both internally consistent and contradic- 
tory to the non-E text. What is required is not an exhaustive listing of every E 
passage; rather, the identification of a significant number of texts from various 
parts of the Pentateuch that participate in the unique historical viewpoint of E 
should serve to challenge the attempt to deny E the status of source document. 

We may turn first to the encounter with Edom in Numbers 20:14-22a. This 
continuous passage, consisting primarily of negotiations between Moses and 
the king of Edom, contains in vv. 15-16 a description by Moses of the Exodus, 
in which he says that Yahweh “sent a messenger who freed us from Egypt [liter- 
ally, and much better, ‘who led us out of Egypt |.” As we have seen, it is only in 
E that a divine messenger leads the Israelites (Exod 23:20-22); in J it is Yahweh 
himself (33314217). The E passage of Numbers 20:14-22a is continued directly 
in 21:4aß-9, with the opening words “to skirt the land of Edom."56 The Israel- 
ites’ encounters with Sihon, king of the Amorites, and Og, king of Bashan, in 
21:21-35 belong to the same narrative, as again the Israelites send messengers to 
ask for passage through a foreign territory; the message sent to Sihon (21:22) is 
nearly identical to the one sent to Edom (20:17, 19). 

Sihon and Og, rather than simply refusing the Israelites passage, engage 
them in battle and are defeated, such that Israel comes to possess the territory 
of the Transjordan (21:24-25, 35). The possession of the Transjordan is, in turn, 
the narrative precursor to the request of the Gadites and Reubenites in the 
nonpriestly text of Numbers 32 that they might remain there permanently. As 
there has been no J story in which the Israelites conquer the Transjordan, while 
E tells precisely of this (as is explicitly recollected in 32:33), the nonpriestly text 
of Numbers 32 must also belong to E..* 
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In Deuteronomy 31:14-15, Moses is commanded to bring Joshua to the Tent 
of Meeting for the formal transfer of authority. This is the sole mention of the 
Tent of Meeting in Deuteronomy, and it conforms precisely to the procedure 
established elsewhere in E: Moses and Joshua enter the Tent, and the pillar of 
cloud descends at the entrance to the Tent. (‘These verses are continued in v. 23, 
which is the content of Yahweh’s speech to Joshua.) This passage marks the 
predictable culmination of Moses and Joshua’s relationship: as Moses’s servant 
throughout, it is only fitting that Joshua should take over upon Moses’s death.*? 
Since the Tent, the procedure for Yahweh’s appearance there, and Joshua are 
all unknown in J, there can be little question that these verses belong to E. 
The final verses of Deuteronomy, 34:10-12, also connect directly to the E nar- 
rative of Exodus 19-Numbers 16. The description of Moses as a prophet re- 
flects the central concern of E, the establishment of Moses’s prophetic author- 
ity, and the statement that Yahweh spoke to him “face to face” is identical to 
that of Exodus 33:11 (and very similar to Num 12:8— “mouth to mouth" — which 
is equally dependent on Exod 33:11). 

If Deuteronomy 31:14-15, 23 and 34:10-12 represent the end of the story of 
Moses in E, the beginning is to be found in Exodus 3. In 3:1 Moses is tend- 
ing the flock of his father-in-law Jethro at “Horeb, the mountain of God.” We 
have already seen that these are the two terms E uses to describe the mountain 
in Exodus 19-34; here they are formally identified as one and the same. The 
identification of Moses's father-in-law as Jethro contradicts the preceding J nar- 
rative, in which his father-in-law is named Reuel (2:18). The content of God's 
speech to Moses in 3:9-15 similarly both connects with our established E text 
and contradicts J. Verses 9-10 are a clear doublet of vv. 7-8: in both passages 
God announces that he has heard the cry of the Israelites and seen their op- 
pression in Egypt. In vv. 7-8, Yahweh says that he will lead the Israelites out, 
a concept reflected both in the J plagues, in which Yahweh brings about each 
plague himself, and in the destruction of the Egyptians at the sea, in which Yah- 
weh fights on behalf of Israel, as well as in the rebellions of the Israelites in the 
wilderness. In vv. 9-10, God instructs Moses to free the people himself; Moses's 
leadership is, as we have seen, the focus of much of the E narrative from Horeb 
on.? [n Exodus 3:11, Moses doubts his ability to lead the Israelites, much as he 
does in Numbers 11:11-12, 14-15 (see case study II). The revelation of the divine 
name in Exodus 3:13-15 is, of course, in stark contradiction to J's claim, borne 
out throughout J, that the name Yahweh had been known since the first genera- 
tions of humanity (Gen 4:26). 

Exodus 332, in which God tells Moses that after Moses has freed the Isra- 
elites he is to bring them back to this mountain to worship, is of particular 
interest. In the J story, the Israelites never worship at Sinai. Although Moses 
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repeatedly tells Pharaoh to let the Israelites go so that they can worship Yahweh 
(for instance in Exod 3:18; 5:3; 7:26), this is entirely a ruse. They have no inten- 
tion of actually worshipping, and Pharaoh realizes this when, after three days, 
the Israelites are still making their way through the wilderness (Exod 14:5). That 
Moses asks Pharaoh for permission to go three days into the desert to worship, 
rather than to the mountain, is a further indication that J and E disagree here. 
In J, the Israelites do not know that they are to go to Sinai; Yahweh announces 
that it will be the site of the theophany only once the Israelites chance upon it. 
In E, on the other hand, the Israelites do indeed worship at Horeb. Although 
most scholars read 3:12 as referring to the covenant ratification ceremony of 
24:3-8, it is equally likely that it refers to the sacrifices offered in Exodus 18:12." 
Whether this is the case or not, Exodus 18, which is for the most part unified,” 
connects with E not only as the fulfillment of 3:12, but also by the presence of 
Jethro. As we have seen, Jethro is E’s name for Moses’s father-in-law. The chap- 
ter also connects directly by means of its location, at “the mountain of God” 
(18:5), to the beginning of E in Exodus 19:3: “Israel encamped there in front 
of the mountain.” The word “there” in 19:3 requires the antecedent of 18:5.” 
Again, this is not a matter of style; it is the consistency of historical claim that 
marks these passages as part of the E document. 

Exodus 18 also links with Moses’s return to Egypt in 4:18: “Moses went back 
to his father-in-law Jether [a variant spelling of Jethro] and said to him, ‘Let me 
go back to my kinsmen in Egypt and see how they are faring.’ And Jethro said to 
Moses, ‘Go in peace.” This verse, which stands practically alone in the midst of 
a J narrative, is identifiable as E not only because it refers to Jethro (and, in its 
opening words, refers to Moses as having been at Horeb in 3:1), but because it 
conflicts with the next verse, 4:19, from J in which Yahweh tells Moses to return 
to Egypt—after Moses has already told Jethro that he is leaving. Moses takes 
his family and returns to Egypt in 4:20, continuing the J story but contradict- 
ing Exodus 18:5: “Jethro, Moses’ father-in-law, brought Moses’ sons and wife 
to him in the wilderness.” This contradiction, in concert with the clear links 
between Exodus 18 and the E passages in Exodus 3, supports the assignment of 
Exodus 18 to E. As part of the E narrative, Exodus 18 also plays a structural role, 
serving, along with the story of the elders in Numbers 11, as a bookend to the 
Horeb pericope: just before the events at Horeb, Moses receives assistance in 
carrying out his judicial functions; just after, he receives assistance in carrying 
out his prophetic role. Thus the organization of the Israelite leadership in its 
two main capacities brackets the Horeb pericope. 

In Exodus 17:8-15 we find another unified narrative, that of the battle against 
Amalek. Here we encounter Joshua in his role as Moses’s servant. We also en- 
counter the person named Hur, who is associated with Aaron but whose role is 
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otherwise undefined. Although we have not had occasion to mention him thus 
far, it may be noted that Hur appears only in conjunction with Aaron and only 
in the E narrative (Exod 24:14). 

Of some interest is the preceding episode in this chapter, that of Moses get- 
ting water from the rock in vv. ıbß-7. Although almost always ascribed to E by 
documentary scholars, largely because of the appearance of the word “Horeb” 
in v. 6, this passage in fact conflicts with the E narrative, precisely in the use 
of Horeb.?* Since for E Horeb is the name of the mountain of God where the 
theophany and law-giving occurs, it is impossible that it should be the same 
place where Moses gets water from the rock—because in 17:7, the name of the 
latter place is changed to Massa and Meribah. Thus, importantly, J also knows 
of a place called Horeb —but a place different from that in E.” 

Returning to the nonpriestly story of the plagues, we find another contradic- 
tion in the narrative. According to J, Pharaoh's courtiers come to realize that 
the plagues are destroying their land and property and plead with Pharaoh to 
let the Israelites go (Exod 10:7), though they subsequently regret their decision 
(14:5). After the death of the firstborn, Pharaoh finally relents and lets the Isra- 
elites go, with all their locks, and the Egyptians hurry the Israelites out of the 
country — before their bread even has time to rise (12:31—34). In this story, then, 
the Egyptians want the Israelites gone as fast as possible, directly after the final 
plague. Yet in the very next verses, 12:35-36, we are told that Yahweh had made 
the Egyptians—all of them, not just Pharaoh’s courtiers—favorably disposed 
toward the Israelites, so that they freely gave them their silver and gold. This 
passage contradicts the J story both in the characterization of the Egyptians’ 
attitude and in plot: there is no point in the J narrative at which this logically 
could have happened.” 

Exodus 12:35-36 does not stand alone, however. It is the fulfillment of Yah- 
weh’s prediction to Moses in 11:2-3, in virtually identical words. Exodus 11:1- 
3, in turn, is a clear disruption of the continuous speech of Moses in J from 
10:28-29 to 11:4-8. Both 12:35-36 and 11:1-3 belong together with 3:21-22, which 
is again a nearly verbatim parallel and is the continuation of God’s speech 
to Moses in 3:9-15. The description of the Egyptians in these texts as Israel’s 
“neighbors” (3:22; 11:2) suggests that the Israelites live among the Egyptians, 
whereas in J they live apart, in Goshen (for example, Gen 45:10; Exod 8:18; 
9:26). These three passages are at odds with J, but more importantly they play a 
role in E. The despoiling of the Egyptians is the means by which the Israelites, 
who were of course slaves, acquire the precious metals they use to construct the 
golden calf. Note that in J the Israelites leave with their flocks but nothing else 
(Exod 12:32-34); in E there is no mention of animals but only and specifically 
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of gold and silver. The connection of the despoiling of the Egyptians and the 
construction of the golden calf is supported by Yahweh's instructions in 3:22 that 
the Israelites are to put the silver and gold “on your sons and daughters" — and 
when the Israelites make the calf, Aaron instructs them to remove the gold that 
is on "your wives, your sons, and your daughters" (32:2). 

In case study I, the sale of Joseph in Genesis 37, we saw an example from 
Genesis of a nonpriestly passage that breaks down into two complete and co- 
herent narratives: one from J, in which Joseph is sold by his brothers to the 
Ishmaelites, and one from E, in which Midianite traders kidnap Joseph, taking 
him out of the pit into which his brothers had thrown him. As already noted, 
each of these versions is referred to later in the Joseph story: the J version in 
Genesis 45:4 (“I am your brother Joseph, he whom you sold into Egypt") and 
the E version in 40:15 (“I was kidnapped from the land of the Hebrews”). This 
sentence from E does not stand alone, of course, but is part of the larger uni- 
fied narrative of Joseph interpreting the dreams of Pharaoh’s wine steward and 
baker, which occupies the entirety of Genesis 40. This story continues unin- 
terrupted into Genesis 41, in which the wine steward remembers Joseph and 
has him brought to interpret Pharaoh’s dreams. Joseph's interpretation — seven 
years of plenty, seven years of famine — and his appointment as second in com- 
mand over all of Egypt are all part of this continuous narrative. In 41:47-49, 
Joseph collects the grain from Egypt in anticipation of the famine to come. In 
vv. 53-54, the seven years of plenty end, and the famine sets in. Between these 
two passages is the notice of the birth of Joseph's sons, Manasseh and Ephraim. 
That vv. 50-52 are part of the same E story is indicated by the first clause of v. 50: 
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"Before the years of famine came.” The tripartite structure of 41:47-54 is clear. 
The etiologies Joseph provides for his sons’ names also fit perfectly into this 
E narrative: both names make sense in a story in which Joseph has overcome 
adversity — his kidnapping and sale into a foreign land—to arrive at a position 
of wealth and power. That is precisely the story of E in Genesis 37, 40, and 41. 
The births of Manasseh and Ephraim in 41:50-52 provide an important basis 
for recognizing other E texts in the Joseph story. In 48:1, Joseph is informed that 
his father is ill, and he brings Manasseh and Ephraim to Jacob for blessing. This 
verse contradicts the preceding verses in 47:29-31: there, Jacob is already on his 
deathbed, and Joseph is already with him. Moreover, the presence of Manasseh 
and Ephraim indicates that this verse could not be from J: the birth of Joseph’s 
sons, or anything else about them, is never mentioned in J, neither in the Jo- 


seph story nor anywhere else.” 


The blessing of Manasseh and Ephraim, and 
the reversal of their priority, is a nearly continuous E episode through the end 


of Genesis 48.” Following this same line, the next mention of Ephraim and 
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Manasseh comes in Joseph’s deathbed scene, in Genesis 50:23-26, which prob- 
ably follows in E directly on the end of Genesis 48. Here we are informed that 
Joseph lived to see the grandchildren of Ephraim and Manasseh. (Manasseh’s 
son Machir, named here in 50:23, is mentioned again in E in Num 32:40.) 
Before his death, Joseph addresses his brothers — "So Joseph made the sons of 
Israel swear, saying, When God has taken notice of you, you shall carry up my 
bones from here” —and then he dies. 

Thus in the Joseph story, as in Exodus and Numbers, a coherent E narrative 
can be identified, one that is not only internally self-referential, but that con- 
tradicts the narrative of J, and again on the primary grounds of historical claims 
alone. Crucially, from the end of the Joseph story we can find a direct link into 
the Exodus narrative. When the Israelites leave Egypt after the death of the first- 
born, we read in Exodus 13:19: “And Moses took with him the bones of Joseph, 
who had exacted an oath from the children of Israel, saying, ‘God will be sure 
to take notice of you: then you shall carry up my bones from here with you.” 
The reference to Genesis 50:26 could not be more direct. 

Exodus 13:19, for its part, belongs with 13:17-18, in which we learn that God 
did not lead the Israelites on the direct route through Philistine territory to 
Canaan, but took them roundabout, through the wilderness; we are also told 
that the Israelites went out of Egypt armed for war. As these verses are the nar- 
rative antecedent to v. 19—the phrase “Moses took with him” in v. 19 implies a 
preceding reference to the departure of the Israelites, found in vv. 17-18—they 
too belong to E. Exodus 13:17-18 are explicitly intended to explain why the 
Israelites did not go directly from Egypt to Canaan — why they entered Canaan 
across the Jordan, from the east, rather than from the south. This tradition of 
Israel crossing the Jordan into Canaan is explained also by J, but in very differ- 
ent terms: in J the Israelites wander through the wilderness until the generation 
of the Exodus dies, as punishment for the episode of the spies (Num 14:21-23). 
According to E, however, it was not a punishment, but by divine design; note 
too that there is no required length of wandering according to E, and indeed, 
nowhere in E is the idea ever mentioned that the generation of the Exodus died 
in the wilderness, or that the wandering took forty years. 

The note in Exodus 13:18 that the Israelites left Egypt armed is also of interest. 
In the very next section of J, the destruction of the Egyptians at the sea, the Is- 
raelites do no fighting— Yahweh fights on their behalf (see case study IV). Later 
in J, after the episode of the spies, in Numbers 14:25, 39-46, the same notion 
is found: Yahweh tells the Israelites not to go through the territory of the Ca- 
naanites and Amalekites, but the Israelites decide to travel that way regardless 
of Yahweh's command. Moses, however, warns them, saying that since Yahweh 
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will not be in their midst— that is, there to fight for them —they will be attacked 
and beaten. This is, of course, precisely what happens. The Israelites, according 
to J's story, did not intend to fight, just to cross through the neighboring territory, 
but when attacked, they had no means to defend themselves, as Yahweh was 
not with them. In E, on the other hand, as we have already seen, the Israelites 
do indeed fight: against the Amalekites (Exod 17:8-15) and against Sihon and 
Og (Num 21:21-35). Thus the description of the Israelites leaving Egypt armed 
provides an important datum for the E narrative, but not at all for that of J.'? 
As stated above, it is not my intention to work through every bit of nonpriestly 
text in the Pentateuch, nor do I think it necessary. I have isolated a broad web of 
interconnected narratives from Genesis 37 through the end of the Pentateuch, 
narratives that are interdependent in their historical claims and at the same 
time contradictory to the historical claims of J. This is true both in terms of 
individual pericopes, such as Genesis 37 and Numbers 11, and in terms of the 
overarching story. Style, theme, and theology have played only a secondary part 
in the preceding analysis, although the E narrative is coherent in those as well. 
Given the extensive evidence from the texts discussed above, when we find 
other passages that contradict the claims of the J narrative, it is not unreasonable 
to wonder whether they might belong to the same coherent E strand. Although 
the use of Elohim rather than Yahweh has not factored in our identification of 
E to this point, the knowledge of God's proper name is a fundamental historical 
claim in the E narrative, and in cases such as the doublet of Hagar's expulsion, 
in which one version uses the name Yahweh (Gen 16:4-14) and one the title 
Elohim (Gen 21:921), this might be enough to assign the latter passage to E 
even without other connections. Yet in virtually every such text there are other 
connections, whether narrative (such as the reference to the Israelites going 
free from Egypt “with great wealth" in Gen 15:14 [cf., for example, Exod 3:21- 
22]), thematic (the description of Abraham as a prophet in Gen 20:7, 17 [cf., 
for example, Deut 34:10]), theological (the fear of God in Gen 20:11; 22:12 [cf. 
Exod 20:17] or theophanies in dreams or visions in Gen 15:1; 20:3; 28:12; 31:11, 
29; 46:2 ]61. Num 12:6]), or stylistic (the repetition of a character’s name when 
called by the deity and the reply “Here I am" in Gen 22:11; 46:2 [cf. Exod 3:4]). 
We may thus respond directly to Rendtorff’s challenge: the “doublets or 
complements at various places in the Pentateuch” are not a mere collection of 
independent secondary additions, unrelated one to the other, but are intricately 
and integrally connected on substantive narrative grounds. Each depends on 
those that preceded and is required for those that follow. They form a coherent 
storyline, with coherent claims about what happened, when, where, why, and 
how, with, as should only be expected, a coherent set of themes, theology, and 
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style. To propose that these passages are independent of one another requires 
the belief that each successive textual interpolation was added not as a supple- 
ment to the entire nonpriestly narrative, but only to those parts that were also 
"secondary" —since the E texts agree with and interact with only themselves, 
and not at all with J. It is far simpler, of course, to recognize that all the E 
passages described above (and some I have not mentioned) belong to a single 
composition. 

Equally invalid is the argument that E is not an independent document but 
rather a layer of theologically oriented supplements to and revisions of J. It 
is not the coherence of E on its own that repudiates this view, but rather its 
relationship to J. First and foremost, the fact that when the two sources are 
intertwined, as in Genesis 37, the Horeb pericope, and Numbers u, E is not 
a series of interpolations, but a complete and coherent narrative in its own 
right; E is comprehensible only when isolated from J, and vice versa. In ad- 
dition, some elements of E cannot be understood as theological updatings of 
J, such as the identification of the mountain as Horeb rather than Sinai or 
that of Moses’s father-in-law as Jethro rather than Reuel. Rather, these differ- 
ences must emerge from a variant tradition, as they have no theological value 
on their own, much less as a reworking of J. Some doublets of J found in E 
are similarly problematic: it is unclear why an editor would feel the need to 
repeat, but in slightly different words, God’s announcement to Moses of the 
impending rescue of the Israelites (Exod 3:7-8 and 3:9-10) or provide a second 
description of Moses departing Midian for Egypt (4:18 and 4:19). The fact that 
some E passages are located at some textual distance from the J texts that they 
contradict, such as the selection of the seventy elders (Num 11:16-17, 24b-30 
and Exod 24:1-2), is difficult to explain as the result of anything other than an 
independently written composition, since, in this case, the J description of the 
selection of the elders precedes that of E and is allowed to stand, thereby ren- 
dering the E story redundant. Secondary revisions are intended to reorient the 
text toward the secondary material, not away from it. On this same principle, in 
those places where the E and J materials have been interwoven, we frequently 
find that the general orientation of the passage is toward J, while the E story is 
somewhat obscured, as in Genesis 37, Exodus 34, or Numbers 11, and in these 
cases too it is difficult to understand E as a secondary addition. Finally, we may 
simply note the abundance of stories told by E that are entirely absent from 
J: Joseph interpreting the dreams in Genesis 40-41; Manasseh and Ephraim 
in Genesis 48; the war against Amalek in Exodus 17; the visit of Jethro in Exo- 
dus 18; the prophesying elders in Numbers 11; Miriam’s leprosy in Numbers 
12; the rebellion of Dathan and Abiram in Numbers 16; the encounters with 
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Edom, Sihon, and Og in Numbers 20-21; and the apportioning of the Transjor- 
dan in Numbers 32. These are not theological reinterpretations or reworkings 
of J; they are completely independent narratives, told with no reference to J at 
all, but only to each other, and intricately so. 1°? 

One of the primary arguments against E as an originally independent docu- 
ment is its ostensibly fragmentary nature. Even scholars writing in defense of 
an 15 document frequently describe it as the fragmentary remains of an origi- 
nally complete whole.'® There is some truth to this. E lacks a clear beginning, 
although when Genesis 15 is recognized as belonging, in whole or in part, to 
E, this problem is somewhat ameliorated.!% The story of the Exodus proper, 
whether it included plagues or something else, is referred to in other E pas- 
sages (Exod 11:1; 18:8-10) but is missing from E itself; so too the beginning of 
the Jacob story. As we have seen, however, there are lengthy sections that are as 
complete as anything we find in J or P: the Joseph story, the Horeb pericope, 
and the wandering in the wilderness. There may be a number of explanations 
for the missing pieces of E: they may have been removed in the process of 
compilation for reasons that are now unclear to us, or, more likely, they may 
have been missing already in the independent E text when it was taken up into 
the canonical text by the compiler, hundreds of years after its original composi- 
tion. The various failures in traditional scholarship show that the solution to 
this problem does not lie in the attempt to discover bits and pieces of E in the 
midst of clearly unified J stories. These small fragments of text do not solve the 
problem of E, except insofar as, by removing elements of J narratives, they ren- 
der J equally problematic. We must, rather, accept that parts of E are missing 
and recognize that gaps in a narrative do not necessarily speak to the original 
completeness of that narrative.'” 

What must be understood in evaluating the completeness of E is that al- 
though E is missing some significant pieces, it is not alone in this. Both J and P 
are also incomplete. J is missing the birth of Isaac and the death of Abraham; is 
fragmentary from the end of Numbers 14 on, comprising perhaps a handful of 
verses in Numbers 20-21 before the blessing of Moses in Deuteronomy 33; and 
is most likely missing a section in the Sinai pericope as well. Kuenen goes so far 
as to say of J, “It is no more complete than FE.” P, for its part, lacks the births of 
Jacob and Esau, Jacob’s marriages, and the descent of Joseph to Egypt. The in- 
completeness we recognize in E, then, is not unique to E: all the sources (with 
the exception of D) have gaps. E is different only in degree, not in kind. And 
the various indications of an originally independent and complete composition 
that we find in J (and P)—cross-references, foreshadowing, narrative recollec- 
tion, development of characters and themes, chronological and geographical 
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progression, and overall coherence —all of these are equally present in E. E has 
all the signs of an originally independent document. We may draw an analogy 
with the Ugaritic story of Kirta (KTU 1.14-16). Despite lacking its opening lines, 
and despite significant gaps in the text, perhaps comprising one or more entire 
tablets, the original completeness of the narrative as a whole is not in dispute 
because it is coherent in all the ways described above.! So too is E. 
Compelling evidence not only for E as it has been identified above but for 
its original independence from J is found in Deuteronomy (see further in chap- 
ter 4).'% In Moses's introductory speech in Deuteronomy 1-11, the history of 
Israel from Horeb to the plains of Moab is recounted, and in virtually every 
instance D follows the E narrative. The stories told only in E are found also in 
D: the appointing of judges (Deut 1:9-18); the encounters with Edom, Sihon, 
and Og (2:2-3:11); and the apportioning of the Transjordan (3:12-20). Far more 
important are the narratives in D that refer back to passages in which J and E 
are interwoven: the complaint of Moses from Numbers גג‎ (Deut 1:912), as we 
have seen case study II , and especially the recollection of the events at Horeb 


(4:10-14; 5:2—5, 19-28; 9:8—21, 25-10:5). In these cases D contains no trace of the 
J story, even where J is predominant. Thus, for example, Deuteronomy 4:11 re- 
flects Exodus 19:16-17, the only E verses in 19:10-18, which is otherwise J. Deu- 
teronomy 9:9-10 contains details from Exodus 24:18b and 31:18. Most impres- 
sively, Deuteronomy ף-10:1‎ contains the entirety of E’s story from Exodus 34 
and nearly verbatim, while the dominant J story in Exodus 34, with the rules 
against anyone approaching the mountain, the theophany, and the covenant, is 
completely absent.!” Unless the author of D had the independent E text before 
him when writing, it is difficult, if not impossible, to imagine how he was able 
to follow E so precisely while avoiding J so entirely. 

The existence of E as an independent document is evident on both internal 
and external grounds. Attempts to argue otherwise are based on methodological 
errors in the identification of E, both by its critics and more so by its defend- 
ers. When the historical claims of the narrative, rather than theme or style, are 
taken as the primary evidence, and when the analysis begins not with a series 
of disconnected passages but with the substantial, coherent, and continuous 
narrative from Exodus 19- Numbers 16, the interdependence of the E texts on 
each other and their independence from J are clear. The existence, scope, and 
independence of E are further bolstered by the evidence from D. On both the 
level of the individual episode and that of the overarching narrative, E is distinct 
from J and coherent in all the ways that an independent document should be. 


Chapter 4 
— a > + 


COMPLEMENTARITY 


The D Source 


Uniquely among the pentateuchal sources, the D document is found in the 
canonical text in almost a single uninterrupted block, contained entirely within 
the book of Deuteronomy. For this reason, D is generally not subject to the 
same source-critical analyses as the other three pentateuchal documents; it 
does not require a fine-toothed comb to extricate D from its canonical setting. 
Nevertheless, some questions about D remain, particularly regarding its scope: 
namely, in Deuteronomy is the D source proper to be restricted to the deutero- 
nomic laws alone, or to some or all of the framework around the laws? And in 
Genesis-Numbers are there passages that are to be ascribed to a deuteronomic 
author or editor? 


THE SCOPE OF D 


That the laws of Deuteronomy 12-26 constitute the majority of the D docu- 
ment is not in dispute, and it is clear that the main goal of D is the presentation 
and promulgation of these laws. The legal block in Deuteronomy is formally 
distinct from the material that surrounds it, mostly consisting of Moses’s histori- 
cal retrospective and rhetorical exhortations. Formal distinction, however, does 
not automatically imply compositional distinction. Indeed, the laws of Deuter- 
onomy 12-20 cannot stand on their own literarily. They are presented as Mosaic 
speech, addressed to the Israelite people in the second person: “Be careful to 
heed all these commandments that I enjoin upon you” (Deut 12:28). As such, 
they require at the very least an introductory statement from the narrator, such 
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as “These are the words that Moses addressed to all Israel” (Deut 1:1), or “This 
is the Torah that Moses set before the Israelites” (Deut 4:45). Obviously, such 
statements are present in the text; they come, however, not immediately before 
the laws but as introductions to Moses’s historical recollections, to the frame- 
work of the laws. 

The reason for this is clear enough: in order to persuade the Israelites— both 
those in the story and those in the audience—to obey the laws, the author is 
required to present the need for obedience, the obligation of the Israelites to the 
deity. The literary phenomenon of framing laws with the justification for those 
laws is well known. We find it in its most extensive form in E and P, the narra- 
tives of which lead to the divinely given laws at Horeb/Sinai and justify, primar- 
ily through the story of the Exodus, the Israelites’ obligation to Yahweh.! It is 
present also in the laws of Hammurabi, which are prefaced with the description 
of the deity appointing Hammurabi to provide laws for the people. Perhaps the 
most valuable parallel is to the ancient Near Eastern treaties, on the structure of 
which D is modeled.’ These treaties, whether in the Hittite or Mesopotamian 
form, typically begin with a preamble and historical prologue, the purpose of 
which is to remind the parties involved of the suzerain’s past acts of protection 
and support and the vassal’s prior submission to the suzerain. Just as the histori- 
cal prologue is a necessary part of the ancient Near Eastern treaty, so too the D 
equivalent, Moses’s historical retrospective in Deuteronomy 1-11, is a necessary 
part of the D source. And just as the stipulations of the ancient Near Eastern 
treaty did not exist independently of their framing elements— even though they 
are distinct in form —so too the laws of D did not exist independently of the 
material that surrounds them. 

Yet there is an obvious literary difficulty in taking Deuteronomy 1-11 as the 
historical prologue to the laws of Deuteronomy 12-20. As noted above, there 
are not one but two narrative introductions to Moses’s speech to the Israelites: 


DEUTERONOMY 1:1-4 DEUTERONOMY 4:45-49 


'These are the words that Moses ad- 
dressed to all Israel on the other side 
of the Jordan.—Through the wil- 
derness, in the Arabah near Suph, 
between Paran and Tophel, Laban, 
Hazeroth, and Di-zahab, ?it is eleven 
days from Horeb to Kadesh-barnea 
by the Mount Seir route.—*It was 


*These are the decrees, laws, and 
tules that Moses addressed to the 
people of Israel, after they had left 
Egypt, *beyond the Jordan, in the 
valley at Beth-peor, in the land of 
King Sihon of the Amorites, who 
dwelt in Heshbon, whom Moses 
and the Israelites defeated after they 
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in the fortieth year, on the first day 
of the eleventh month, that Moses 
addressed the Israelites in accor- 
dance with the instructions that the 
Lord had given him for them, ‘after 
he had defeated Sihon king of the 


Amorites, who dwelt in Heshbon, 


had left Egypt. “They had taken 
possession of his country and that of 
King Og of Bashan—the two kings 
of the Amorites— which were on the 
east side of the Jordan “from Aroer 
on the banks of the wadi Arnon, as 
far as Mount Sion, that is, Hermon; 


*also the whole Arabah on the east 
side of the Jordan, as far as the Sea of 
the Arabah, at the foot of the slopes 
of Pisgah. 


and King Og of Bashan, who dwelt 
at Ashtaroth [and] Edrei. 


Not only are the narrative introductions very similar in wording (and completely 
alike in function), the Mosaic speeches they each introduce are also strikingly 
similar. The speech that begins in Deuteronomy 1:6 contains both historical 
recollection (Deut 1:6-3:29) and rhetorical exhortation regarding obedience to 
the laws that will follow (Deut 4:1-40).* So too the speech that begins in Deu- 
teronomy 5:2, although here the two elements are more intermingled: histori- 
cal recollection in Deuteronomy 5:2-28; 9:7-10:11 and rhetorical exhortation in 
Deuteronomy 5:29-9:6; 10:12-11:31. Both speeches also conclude with a clear 
transition into the laws proper: “This is the Torah that Moses set before the 
Israelites” (Deut 4:44); “These are the laws and rules that you must carefully 
observe in the land that the Lord, God of your fathers, is giving you to possess, 
as long as you live on earth” (Deut 12:1). 

As framing elements for the laws of Deuteronomy 12-26, these two speeches 
constitute a functional doublet. This observation led many earlier scholars 
to conclude that what we have here are two strata of D, labeled variously as 
Ds and Ds, or D! and D*: an original framework to the laws, usually consid- 
ered to be the speech introduced in Deuteronomy 4:45, and a later addition, 
consisting of the speech introduced in Deuteronomy 1:1.’ In the mid-twentieth 
century, Martin Noth argued that in fact Deuteronomy 1:1-4:40 was not from D 
at all but was the proper introduction to the Deuteronomistic History (Dtr) in 
Joshua-2 Kings.° This opinion has been followed, with various emendations, by 
the majority of subsequent scholars.’ 

It seems indisputable that there are in fact two speeches here and that they 
are compositionally distinct. Indeed, it is even likely that the author of Deuter- 
onomy 1:1-4:40 wrote in full awareness of Deuteronomy 4:45-11:31: the history 
recalled in the two speeches is complementary, not repetitive. Only the Horeb 
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story is described in any detail in Deuteronomy 4:45-11:31, while the other 
events of the wilderness period are mentioned only briefly. As an introduction 
to the law, concentration on the Horeb story makes sense; it was at Horeb, after 
all, that the Israelites pledged their obedience to Yahweh by making a covenant, 
and it is the author’s claim that what they agreed to were the laws of Deuteron- 
omy 12-26. The author highlights the apostasy of the Israelites in his description 
of the Horeb narrative, because the duality of obedience and disobedience is at 
the heart of the deuteronomic ideology. In Deuteronomy 1:1-4:40 the events of 
the wilderness wandering after Horeb are described at length, while the events 
of Horeb are mentioned only in passing as an element of the rhetorical section 
in Deuteronomy 4:1-40 (in 4:10-14). The history recounted in Deuteronomy 1: 
1-4:40 brings the Israelites from Horeb to the plains of Moab and demonstrates 
that even after Horeb they were disobedient— it retells the episode of the spies 
in full—and that they are obligated to Yahweh for his providence throughout 
the wilderness period, by recalling the victories of the Israelites over their en- 
emies. It looks, therefore, as if the later author consciously supplemented the 
earlier history, augmenting both aspects of the earlier author's argument.’ 

This very evidence of augmentation may speak to the idea that the later 
speech is in fact to be attributed to a D author rather than to the Deuteronomis- 
tic History. Noth contended that Deuteronomy 1:1-4:40 had “nothing in partic- 
"? yet its complementary function 
in relation to the original introduction to the law is clear. Other considerations 


ular in common with the Deuteronomic law, 


also support the attribution of both speeches to a D author rather than to Dtr. 
The fact that Deuteronomy 1:1-4:40 is a Mosaic speech, rather than third- 
person narration of the history, suggests that it was written not to introduce the 
third-person narrative of the Deuteronomistic History, but rather to introduce 
the Mosaic speech comprising the laws of Deuteronomy 12-20. Among other 
rhetorical elements, we may note that the common deuteronomic phrase "at 
that time" occurs regularly in both speeches.'? Most tellingly, Deuteronomy 1: 
1-4:40 refers directly to the laws from an internal perspective, calling them “this 
Torah” (Deut 1:5; 4:8, 44); the use of the demonstrative “this” indicates that 
the speech is intended to be read as part of the same document as the laws. 
As already noted, this is not the case for the Deuteronomistic History, which 
refers to the entirety of D from an external perspective: “the Torah of Moses" 
or "the book of Torah,” never “this Torah.” Thus, although there are two in- 
troductions to the law, both are clearly intended to be part of the same written 
document as the law; hence both can be subsumed under the siglum "D" and 
distinguished by the sigla “D” for Deuteronomy 4:45-11:31 and “D for Deu- 
teronomy 1:1—4:40. 
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Perhaps most notable for our purposes, the relationship to the other penta- 
teuchal documents is identical in both speeches. In all of the history recounted 
in these speeches from the revelation on the mountain to the plains of Moab, 
there are no references to any P narratives. The construction of the Tabernacle, 
the deaths of Nadab and Abihu, the rebellion of Korah, Moses and Aaron get- 
ting water from the rock, the death of Aaron on Mount Hor, the zeal of Phine- 
has, the war against Midian—not one of these is mentioned in either speech. 
And of those stories that, in Exodus and Numbers, are told in both a P and 
non-P version—the theophany at the mountain, the spies, the apportioning of 
the Transjordan—the version in Deuteronomy parallels only the nonpriestly 
strand, without any P elements.!! The Deuteronomistic History, on the other 
hand, contains clear references to priestly material: for example, the claim of 
the daughters of Zelophehad in Joshua 17:13-14, which refers directly to the P 
text of Numbers 27:1-11. There is no equivalent in Deuteronomy 1:1-4:40, the 
purportedly Dtr introduction, despite the many possible stories from P that fit 
into the time frame of those historical recollections. 

Although both Mosaic speeches in Deuteronomy 1-11 are marked by the ab- 
sence of P elements, they are equally marked by a clear dependence on the 
nonpriestly narratives, with particular dependence on the stories from E. In the 
preceding chapters, those texts from Exodus and Numbers that belong to J and 
E, respectively, were identified on the grounds of narrative continuity and co- 
herence of historical claims. Thus we can see that in D!, the speech of Deuter- 
onomy 4:45-11:31, which focuses on the Horeb story, it is the E narrative of the 
theophany on the mountain that forms the basis for the deuteronomic paral- 
lel. This is clear almost from the very beginning of the speech. Most obviously, 
in Deuteronomy 5:2 and throughout, the mountain is identified as Horeb, as is 
the case only in E. In Deuteronomy 5:5 (and again in 5:20-24), Moses reminds 
the Israelites that he acted as intercessor between them and Yahweh, for they 
were afraid to approach the mountain, as is true only in E (Exod 20:15-16). The 
Decalogue in Deuteronomy 5:618 is known only from E (Exod 20124). The 
tablets on which the Decalogue is written in Deuteronomy 5:19 are exclusive 
to E (Exod 31:18*). God's command to Moses to come back to the mountain 
to receive the full set of laws in Deuteronomy 5:28 parallels Moses's reascent to 
receive the laws in E (Exod 20:8). 

When the Horeb narrative picks up again in Deuteronomy 9-10, the same 
situation obtains. Moses says in 9:9 that he had been on the mountain for forty 
days and forty nights, without food or water, exactly as in E (Exod 24:18b; 34:28). 
The tablets are said in 9:10 to be inscribed with the finger of God, just as in 
E (Exod 31:18*; 32:16). The words God uses to inform Moses of the Israelites’ 
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apostasy in 9:12-14 are virtually identical to those he uses in E (Exod 32:7-10) — 
and, of course, it is only in E that the Israelites make a golden calf. Moses 
smashes the tablets in 9:17, just as he does in E (Exod 32:19), and then burns 
the calf, grinds it into powder, and scatters it over the waters in 9:21, just as in 
E (Exod 32:20). Moses’s plea on behalf of the Israelites in 9:26-29 is almost 
identical to his plea in E (Exod 32:11-13). Finally, his return to the top of the 
mountain to receive the second set of tablets in 10:1-5 contains virtually every 
single word of E’s narrative in Exodus 34:1-5*, 28. 

What is remarkable here is that the Horeb narrative from E is, in the canonical 
text, interwoven with J’s Sinai account; yet the parallel in Deuteronomy makes 
no mention of any of the J story elements. The prohibition on the Israelites 
rushing the mountain (Exod 19:10-13, 21-25); the required purity of the people 
(Exod 19:14-15); the ascent of Moses, Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu (Exod 24:1-2, 
9-11bo); the threat that Yahweh will not travel with the Israelites (Exod 33:1-3) 
and Moses’s desperate response (Exod 33:12-17); the personal theophany to Mo- 
ses on the mountain (Exod 33:18-23; 34:2-5*); the covenant in which Yahweh 
promises to dispossess the Canaanites as long as the Israelites do not worship 
the local deities (Exod 34:10-16, 27) — the entirety of the J Sinai narrative goes 
unmentioned, even in passing, in Deuteronomy.” 

Yet the author of D! does know of J. As noted, the focus even in the retelling 
of the Horeb story is on the disobedience of the Israelites; when the D! author 
refers to J stories, he does so in order to bolster his case for the intransigence of 
the Israelite people in the wilderness. ‘Thus in Deuteronomy 6:16, Moses says, 
“Do not try Yahweh your God, as you did at Massah" — a reference to the J story 
of Exodus 17:1bß-7. At the most crucial moment of the Horeb story, when the 
Israelites have sinned but Moses has not yet interceded on their behalf, the 
author has Moses remind the Israelites that this was not a singular occurrence: 
"You provoked Yahweh at Taberah, and at Massah, and at Kibroth-Hattaavah. 
And when Yahweh sent you on from Kadesh-Barnea, saying, 'Go up and take 
possession of the land that I am giving you, you flouted the command of Yah- 
weh your God; you did not put your trust in him and you did not obey him" 
(Deut 9:22-23). Four stories are referred to here —all exceptionally briefly, and, 
most importantly, all from J: Taberah (Num 111-3), Massah (Exod 17:1bB-7), 
Kibroth-Hattaavah (Num 11:4-35*), and the spies (Num 13-14*). The purpose 
of naming these stories is made clear: “As long as I have known you, you have 
been defiant toward Yahweh” (Deut 9:24). D! tells the E Horeb story and sup- 
plements it with references to J stories of Israelite intransigence. It is thus evi- 
dent, as noted earlier, that this author knew both E and J, but knew them as 
independent documents. 
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At the same time as the D! author uses E’s Horeb story to demonstrate Israel’s 
disobedience, and supplements it with references to J stories that prove the 
same, he uses the story also to demonstrate Israel’s obligation to Yahweh on the 
basis of the covenant they made there, and supplements this aspect with brief 
references to other ways in which Yahweh provided for the Israelites during the 
wilderness period. Thus in Deuteronomy 8:3 Moses tells the Israelites, famously, 
“He subjected you to the hardship of hunger and then gave you manna to eat, 
which neither you nor your fathers had known, in order to teach you that man 
does not live on bread alone, but that man may live on anything that Yahweh 
decrees.” The manna is not part of the E narrative but is told in J (Exod 16:4-5, 
26-30; Num 11:4-9). Similarly, the Israelites are exhorted not to “forget Yahweh 
your God,” who preserved them in the wilderness despite the “seraph serpents” 
and who “brought forth water for you from the flinty rock” (Deut 8:14-16). The 
reference to the serpents seems to be related to the E story in Numbers 21:4-9, 
and the water from the rock is from J (Exod 17:1bB-7). The manna, from J, 
is mentioned again here also. Finally, Moses reminds the people of Yahweh’s 
“majesty, his mighty hand, his outstretched arm,” by recalling “what he did to 
Egypt's army, its horses and chariots; how Yahweh rolled back upon them the 
waters of the Sea of Reeds when they were pursuing you,” and “what he did to 
Dathan and Abiram, sons of Eliab son of Reuben, when the earth opened her 
mouth and swallowed them, along with their households, their tents, and every 
living thing in their train, from amidst all Israel” (Deut 11:2-6). The destruction 
of the Egyptians at the sea, as described here, belongs to J (see case study IV); 
the story of Dathan and Abiram belongs to E (see case study III). Again we have 
a series of brief references to narratives that demonstrate Yahweh’s power and 
providence in the wilderness, to match the brief references to narratives that 
demonstrate Israel’s intransigence. 

When we turn to the speech in D?, Deuteronomy 1:1-4:40, we find precisely 
the same kind of dependence on and use of E and J. As argued above, the au- 
thor of D? already had before him Deuteronomy 4:45-11:31, in which the Horeb 
narrative was recounted in full, and so did not have to reassert the Israelites’ 
obligation to Yahweh on the basis of the covenant made at Horeb or their gross 
disobedience there. What he could do, however, was expand on the elements 
of obligation and disobedience by telling the story of how the Israelites got from 
Horeb to the plains of Moab. 

As in the earlier speech, there is a reference to Horeb — not Sinai — very early 
in Deuteronomy 1:1-4:40, in fact immediately after the opening verses that set 
the scene (Deut 1:6). In Deuteronomy 1:9-12, Moses recalls that he complained 
to Yahweh that he was unable to bear the enormous number of Israelites by 
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himself, just as he did only in E (Num 11:11-12, 14-15); there are nearly verbatim 
parallels between the two passages. In Deuteronomy 1:13-18, Moses appoints 
tribal leaders to act as judges, just as only in E, in Exodus 18; again, elements are 
nearly word for word. Deuteronomy 1:19-45 recounts the episode of the spies 
from Numbers 13-14—though of course only the nonpriestly part. Uniquely 
among the stories recounted by the author of 125, this narrative is from J, not E. 
But it is clear why the author would want to tell this of all J stories: it fits per- 
fectly his agenda of demonstrating Israel’s disobedience in the wilderness. This 
episode, the fullest in 125, stands as the parallel to the Horeb story in the other 
speech, as it provides evidence that even when they were brought to the very 
border of the promised land, the Israelites still lacked faith in Yahweh. The ver- 
sion in Deuteronomy 1:19-45 parallels Numbers 13-14 in almost every aspect, 
frequently using the exact words of J. 

The avoidance of the territory of Seir in Deuteronomy 2:2-6 parallels the E 
story of the same in Numbers 20:14-21, and here the author makes his case for 
Yahweh’s providence in the wilderness: “Indeed, Yahweh your God has blessed 
you in all your undertakings. He has watched over your wanderings through this 
great wilderness; Yahweh your God has been with you these past forty years: you 
have lacked nothing” (Deut 2:7). The Israelites cross the wadi Zered (Deut 2:13) 
and the wadi Amon (Deut 2:24), just as they do only in E (Num 21:12-13), upon 
which they encounter Sihon, king of Heshbon. The Israelites attempt to pass 
peacefully through Sihon’s territory but are forced to fight and defeat him (Deut 
2:26-37), precisely as in E (Num 21:21-31). Unlike E, however, the author of D? 
adds to the story the idea that Yahweh has delivered Sihon, and any other op- 
ponents, into Israel’s power in advance of any encounter (Deut 2:24-25). This 
notion conforms to the author's goal of demonstrating how Yahweh cared for 
Israel in the wilderness. Deuteronomy 3:1-7 describes the defeat of Og, as in E 
(Num 21:33-35), with word-for-word precision. The apportioning of the newly 
conquered land, recalled in Deuteronomy 3:12-20, is told in E in Numbers 32”. 

In short, both Mosaic speeches in Deuteronomy 1-11 show clear dependence 
primarily on E, but also on the stories of J, which highlight the disobedience 
of the Israelites despite Yahweh’s care for them and their covenantal obliga- 
tion to him. There is no difference in how the two speeches approach the task 
of introducing the laws; they simply describe complementary parts of Israel’s 
history leading up to the narrative present on the plains of Moab. As a final 
piece of the puzzle we may note that the relationship between the introductory 
speeches and the other pentateuchal documents is the same as that in the laws 
of Deuteronomy 12-26 themselves. It is well known and generally accepted that 
the law code of Deuteronomy 12-26 is based on the laws of Exodus 20:23-23:33, 
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the laws at the center of E’s Horeb narrative.'* Beyond that, however, there are 
explicit references to narratives embedded into the laws. The law of prophets 
in Deuteronomy 18:15-22 refers back to the Israelites’ pleading with Moses to 
act as intercessor for them at Horeb (18:16), that is, to the E narrative in Exo- 
dus 20:15-16. The exclusion of Ammonites and Moabites from the community 
in Deuteronomy 23:4-5 refers explicitly to the lack of hospitality those nations 
showed Israel during the wilderness wandering, that is, in E (Num 20:14-21; 
22-24). The law of skin disease in Deuteronomy 24:8 is accompanied in 24:9 by 
a reminder of Miriam’s affliction from E (Num 12). Finally, Israel's eternal en- 
mity toward Amalek, prescribed in Deuteronomy 25:17-19, is based on Amalek’s 
attack on Israel after the Exodus, narrated only by E, in Exodus 17:8-16. 

Thus not only E's laws, but also its narratives, are at the base of the D law 
code. This primary dependence on E, and the complete lack of reference to 
P's narratives, is precisely what we find also in the speeches that introduce the 
law. Certainly we have two authors at work in the Mosaic speeches, but both, 
by virtue of their similarities to each other, their similarities to the law, and their 
dissimilarities with Dtr, belong to D. 

The same is true of the material that follows the laws, in Deuteronomy 27: 
1-32:47 (with the exception of 31:14-15, 23; see below). It has long been rec- 
ognized that the blessing and curses in Deuteronomy 27 and 28, the oath in 
Deuteronomy 29, and the provisions for the deposition of the written docu- 
ment in Deuteronomy 31:24-26 and for the period reading of the document in 
Deuteronomy 31:9-13 reflect standard elements of the ancient Near Eastern 
vassal treaty, just as Deuteronomy 1-11 reflect the preamble, historical prologue, 
and basic stipulations of allegiance, and Deuteronomy 12-26 reflect the terms 
of the treaty. Thus the chapters that follow the law belong to the fundamental 
structure of D. These chapters also include many of the same elements we saw 
in Deuteronomy 1-11: references to E stories (Horeb [Deut 28:69], Sihon and 
Og [29:6; 31:4], the apportioning of the land [29:7]), selfdescription as “this 
Torah” (27:8; 28:58, 61; 29:20, 28; 30:10; 31:9, 12, 24, 26; 32:46), and a wide range 
of conceptual and linguistic parallels. 

Two elements not part of the treaty structure are introduced in these con- 
cluding chapters of D: the appointing of Joshua as Moses’s successor (Deut 31: 
1-8) and the poem of Deuteronomy 32:1—43, with its introduction in 31:16-22. 
The first of these, the appointing of Joshua, participates fully in the standard D 
concepts and language: Yahweh’s ruling that Moses should not cross the Jordan 
(31:2, taken verbatim from 3:27), the reference to Sihon and Og (31:4; a key 
reference throughout 12, see 1:4; 4:46-47; 29:6), and the exhortation to follow 
the laws (31:5). The second, Moses’s farewell poem, is probably, like the poems 
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of Genesis 49 and Exodus 15, an originally independent piece. It has, however, 
been taken up by the D author and framed accordingly. The poem is to be a 
witness that Yahweh knew beforehand that the Israelites would continue to dis- 
obey his laws after Moses’s death (Deut 31:16-21). The attention to the Israelites’ 
intransigence is typical of D, as we have seen; these introductory verses also 
make reference to the curses of Deuteronomy 28 (in 31:17). The poem itself also 
fits D’s purposes nicely; it is in some ways a poetic summation of D’s essential 
message: Yahweh did remarkable things for Israel, and yet Israel has forsaken 
their god. 

The conclusion of D is found in Deuteronomy 32:45-47 (on the remainder 
of Deuteronomy, see below). Here Moses gives his final words to Israel, the dis- 
tillation of everything he has said to them on the plains of Moab. “Take to heart 
all the words with which I have warned you this day” (Deut 32:46)—as D has 
said throughout (6:6—7; 10:12, 16; 11:13, 18; 13:4; 26:16; 30:1-2, 6, 10, 14). "Enjoin 
them upon your children, that they may observe faithfully all the terms of this 
Torah” (Deut 32:46) — a regular instruction in D (4:9-10; 6:1-2, 7, 20-25; 11:19; 
31:13). “For this is not a trifling thing for you: it is your very life" (Deut 32:47) — 
repeating the identification of the laws and life from elsewhere in D (4:1, 4; 
30:6, 15, 19-20). “Through it you shall long endure on the land that you are to 
possess upon crossing the Jordan" (Deut 32:47) — obedience to the law is the 
prerequisite for lasting possession of the land, as D has said throughout (4:5, 26, 
40; 5:16, 30; 6:123, 18; 8:1; 11:3-9, 16-21; 30:16). 

D contains no notice of Moses's death, nor should we expect it to. It is not 
the narrative of Moses’s life, but the final speech of Moses, and its power comes 
not from the history it tells — which, in the end, takes place only over a single 
day — but rather from the rhetoric of Moses's speech. The document does not 
begin with Moses's birth and end with his death; it begins with the introduction 
to Moses's speech — "These are the words that Moses addressed to Israel" — and 
ends with the conclusion of that speech, with the final, powerful exhortation to 
follow the law. 

The siglum “D” stands for not the earliest layer of the document, but for the 
final form, comprising the central law code, the two introductory speeches, 
and the concluding material (which is itself probably layered like Deut 1-11). 
Despite its evident stratification, the D document is a cohesive and coherent 
whole, with a defined agenda, consistent themes and language, and a recog- 
nizable structure. It is, moreover, source-critically consistent: it takes up nar- 
ratives from E and J, in comprehensible ways, and is entirely ignorant of P. It 
comprises the entirety of Deuteronomy 1:1-32:47: that is D, the pentateuchal 
document incorporated into the canonical text by the compiler. 
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Having described the scope of D, I now turn to the second major source- 
critical question: is there any D material outside of Deuteronomy? that is, did 
a deuteronomic author or editor insert any material into Genesis-Numbers, or 
redact any of the earlier material in a deuteronomic fashion? 


D IN GENESIS-NUMBERS 


Earlier documentary scholars tended to identify scattered phrases and verses 
in Genesis-Numbers as “deuteronomic,” almost always because they con- 
tained language that was considered typical of D. Thus, for instance, Genesis 
26:5, “inasmuch as Abraham obeyed me and kept my charge: my command- 
ments, my laws, and my teachings,” was assigned by many to a deuteronomic 
hand because of the collocation of legal terms; so too Exodus 15:26: “He said, 
‘If you will heed Yahweh your God diligently, giving ear to his commandments 
and keeping all his laws, then 1 will not bring upon you any of the diseases 
that I brought upon the Egyptians, for I Yahweh am your healer’\’? Exodus 
19:3b-6, in which Yahweh instructs Moses to tell the Israelites that if they obey 
him and keep his covenant they will be his treasured possession, a kingdom of 
priests and a holy nation, was also frequently attributed to a D author, mostly 
because of the language of obedience and covenant.!® Because the list of Ca- 
naanite nations whom the Israelites are to dispossess is given a full enumera- 
tion in Deuteronomy 71— the Hittites, Cirgashites, Amorites, Canaanites, 
Perizzites, Hivites, and Jebusites, seven nations much larger than you" — some 
scholars claimed that the equally full listing in Genesis 15:19-21, and indeed for 
some scholars virtually every list of the Canaanite nations, was a deuteronomic 
addition." In the Covenant Code, the so-called hortatory expansions, such as 
Exodus 22:20, "for you were strangers in the land of Egypt," were assigned to D 
because similar expressions are found in the laws of Deuteronomy.® 

Each of these claims for deuteronomic activity may be readily countered. 
The legal expressions in Genesis 26:5 and Exodus 15:26 do not belong to D and 
refer to the deuteronomic laws, as such language does when used in Deuter- 
onomy, but belong rather to J, which typically uses clusters of legal terminology 
to signify general obedience to the will of Yahweh (since J has no law code to 
which it might refer). Indeed, there is no logical reason that a deuteronomic 
editor would insert references to obedience to actual laws, since in both Gen- 
esis 26:5 and Exodus 15:26 no laws have yet been given. The language of Exo- 
dus 19:3b-6 has affinities with D only in the expressions "obey me faithfully" 
(19:5; cf. Deut 15:5; 28:1) and “treasured possession among all the peoples" (19:5; 
cf. Deut 7:6; 14:2; 26:18). None of the other language in these verses has any 
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affinity with that of D.? Moreover, to remove Exodus 19:3b-6 from its context 
would leave a narrative with a gaping hole: “Moses went up to God. . . . Moses 
came and summoned the elders of the people and put before them all that 
Yahweh had commanded him” (Exod 19:3a, 7).?! The full list of the Canaanite 
nations in Deuteronomy 7:1 is nice for having the classic biblical number seven 
attached to it, but this is no reason to assume that the list originates with D ev- 
erywhere it is found, especially as it so rarely contains all seven nations listed in 
Deuteronomy 7:1. The list in Genesis 15:19-21 is actually more extensive than 
that of Deuteronomy 7:1, with ten nations. What's more, the Canaanite nations 
are listed in D only twice: in Deuteronomy 7:1 and again in Deuteronomy 
20:17, where in fact only six nations are listed. There is nothing uniquely deu- 
teronomic about the so-called expansions to the Covenant Code; the laws in 
Exodus 20:23-23:33 are part of the E document, which of course included the 
Exodus narrative. In fact, in the Covenant Code the language used is always 
that of being “strangers,” gérim, in the land of Egypt, as E says in Genesis 15:13, 
while in D the equivalent expression uses the term “slaves” (Deut 15:15; 16:12). 
Beyond the specifics of each case, there are general principles that speak 
against the analyses of earlier scholarship. First, as repeatedly noted, style and 
terminology cannot be the primary criteria for source assignment. No individ- 
ual words or phrases are, in the abstract, unique to a single author, since all the 
biblical authors had access to the Hebrew language. As none of these examples 
is literarily difficult—none poses a contradiction to the source in which it is 
currently located, none disrupts the narrative flow—there is no pressing reason 
to assign them to any hand other than that of the source in which they are pres- 
ently found. In addition, all of these scholars recognized that D based both the 
narrative and laws on E and J; yet while the content of the earlier material could 
be taken up into D, the language evidently could not. If D is based on E and J, 
if the D author knew and read and incorporated into his own text the laws and 
narratives of E and J, it seems remarkable to assume that he should not have 
also incorporated E’s and J's language. Even if a phrase occurs only once in E 
and repeatedly in D, once we have established D's dependence on E then there 
is no reason that D could not have taken up a particular E phrase and made 
more of it than E did. J. E. Carpenter and C. Harford-Battersby ironically put it 
best: “The phraseology of D cannot be wholly new; it must have had some basis 


”22 D's rhetorical strength is undeniable, but it does not require 


in prior usage. 
that D invented every phrase or concept in the document. Where there is simi- 
lar language in both D and its sources, and when there is no narrative reason 
to exclude a passage from its context, there is no reason not to believe that D is 


simply adopting the language of its sources. 
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More recent scholarship, mostly of the European approach, has argued that 
many if not all of the narratives in Exodus-Numbers that have parallels in D 
are in fact entirely of deuteronomic origin. We may take two texts as examples: 
Deuteronomy 1:9-18 and Deuteronomy 10:1-5.”° 

We have already had occasion to note that Deuteronomy 1:9-18 parallels 
two nondeuteronomic stories: the E narratives of Numbers 11 and Exodus 18. 
These parallels are evident both in the content of the stories and in the specific 
language used. In Deuteronomy 1:9-12 Moses recalls his complaint of the bur- 
den of leading the large Israelite community by himself, as occurs only in E, 
in Numbers 1:11212, 14-17; there are nearly verbatim parallels between Deuter- 
onomy 1:9, 12 and Numbers 11:14, 17. In Deuteronomy 133-18, Moses recounts 
appointing the tribal leaders as judges, as occurs only in E, in Exodus 18; again, 
there is a pair of nearly word-for-word parallels, between Deuteronomy 1:15, 
17 and Exodus 18:25, 26. While the E stories in Exodus 18 and Numbers u 
are quite separate chronologically, textually, and conceptually, their parallels 
in Deuteronomy 1:9-18 are found in a single narrative, in which Moses’s com- 
plaint about the burden of the people is resolved by Moses himself deciding 
to appoint the tribal leaders as judges. We have already assigned the stories 
in Exodus and Numbers to E and claimed that D’s historical retrospective is 
based on E and J in their independent forms. A number of European scholars, 
however, who reject the existences of J and E, see the dependence going in the 
other direction, with the texts in Exodus and Numbers being deuteronomic in 
one respect or another.” 

There are two main difficulties with such analyses. The first is structural: 
we have one deuteronomic text that has been divided into two separate stories 
and expanded dramatically in both. It is unclear how the single, simple story of 
complaint and resolution in Deuteronomy 1:9-18 could be taken as related to 
two distinct events in Israel's past—and moreover, why the resolution (Exod 18) 
should be placed chronologically before the complaint (Num 11). The second 
problem is that of the discrepancies between the D story and those of Numbers 11 
and Exodus 18. The main bulk of the Numbers 11 story is about the prophesying 
elders; yet there are no such figures in Deuteronomy, either in Deuteronomy 
1:9-18 or anywhere else. In fact, the idea of anyone but Moses prophesying 
during Moses's lifetime would be contrary to D's basic perspective. In Exo- 
dus 18, it is Jethro who brings the idea of appointing judges to Moses, while 
in Deuteronomy Jethro is never mentioned, and it is Moses himself who takes 
credit for the idea of the judges. If Exodus 18 is deuteronomic, then we have 
to reckon with a deuteronomic author who removed credit for something from 
Moses and gave it to someone else, someone who is never mentioned in D. 
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I have noted above that Deuteronomy 10:1-5, in which Moses recounts go- 
ing up to receive the second set of tablets, contains nearly verbatim the en- 
tirety of the E narrative of the same event from Exodus 34:1-5*, 28. I took this 
as an indication that D knew E independently of J, since the E story in Exo- 
dus 34 is closely intertwined with, and in fact quite dominated by, a J story that 
makes no appearance in D. Again, however, for some contemporary scholars 
the dependence runs in reverse, and the elements of Exodus 34 that resemble 
Deuteronomy 10:1-5 are to be attributed to a deuteronomic author or editor.” 
The difficulty here is that Exodus 34 is lacking a significant part of the Deuter- 
onomy 10:1-5 narrative: the thrice-repeated reference to the ark (10:1-2, 3, 5). 
The ark is important to D: it is where the tablets of the Decalogue are stored, 
and perhaps even more significantly it is where the written copy of the laws in 
Deuteronomy 12-26 are to be kept (Deut 31:26). When virtually every other 
aspect of D’s text in Deuteronomy 10:1-5 is present in Exodus 34, the absence 
of the ark stands out even more prominently. 

‘These two examples can stand for the remainder of the parallel texts in D and 
Exodus-Numbers. Although there are clear similarities and resonances, even 
verbatim phrases and verses, these do not stand alone; there are substantive and 
substantial differences between the D and non-D presentations. There are ele- 
ments in the Exodus and Numbers texts that are considerably more expansive 
than in D and that contain concepts and historical claims that are not found 
anywhere in D and may even contradict basic deuteronomic tenets. There are 
also elements of D that are central to the deuteronomic presentation but that 
are missing in the Exodus and Numbers parallels. If the Exodus and Numbers 
texts are attributed to a deuteronomic hand, then we must posit a deuteronomic 
author or editor who either does not understand D or does not agree with it, 
thus challenging the very definition of “deuteronomic.” 

The differences between D and its parallel texts indicate that the parallels 
are not fundamentally deuteronomic. They also, of course, serve to distinguish 
D source-critically from the other pentateuchal documents; if there were no 
differences in historical claim between the historical retrospective in Deuteron- 
omy and the narratives in Exodus-Numbers, we would have no reason to think 
that it was a different source at all. Thus for both reasons it is worth enumerat- 
ing at least briefly some of the main ways in which D’s historical retrospective 
differs from the stories narrated in E and J. 

We have already observed the discrepancies between Deuteronomy 8 
and the parallels in Numbers 11 and Exodus 18. In Deuteronomy 1:19-45, Moses 
recalls the episode of the spies, told in J in Numbers 13-14*. The J story is miss- 
ing its opening lines, probably displaced in light of P’s more extensive introduc- 
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tion in Numbers 13:1-17a; 12, however, describes the people suggesting that Mo- 
ses send spies and Moses selecting one person from each tribe (Deut 1:22-23). In 
J, Moses gives the spies explicit instructions regarding what they are to look for 
(Num 13:17b-20), an element that is missing in D. The spies’ arrival at Hebron, 
at the wadi Eshcol, described in detail in Numbers 13:22-24 with an etiology of 
the name Eshcol, is recounted in brief in Deuteronomy 1:24-25a. The spies’ 
report in Numbers 13:27-29 contains both good and bad news: it is a good land, 
flowing with milk and honey, but its inhabitants are dangerous and many; Ca- 
leb urges the people to go up, but the other spies declare any attack to be futile 
(13:30-31, 33). In D, however, there is no mention of Caleb’s encouragement of 
the Israelites; only that they refused to go up in light of the spies’ report (Deut 
1:25b-28). D also adds a new complaint on the part of the people, “It is because 
God hates us that he brought us out of the land of Egypt” (Deut 1:27). Rather 
than Caleb encouraging the people, D has Moses castigating them for their 
lack of faith (1:29-33). The dialogue between Yahweh and Moses in Numbers 
14:11-25, in which Yahweh threatens to destroy the people and Moses success- 
fully intercedes on their behalf, is reduced in D only to its concluding lines 
(Deut 1:34-36), which parallel nearly verbatim Numbers 14:22-24. Most inter- 
esting here is that in both Numbers 14:24 and Deuteronomy 1:36 Yahweh singles 
out Caleb as the only one who will enter the promised land—yet in D this is the 
first mention of Caleb. It is clear from this that D is based on the J story, and not 
the other way around. Between the text of Numbers 14:24 and 25, D inserts an 
element foreign to J: Yahweh’s determination that Moses too should not enter 
the land because of the faithlessness of the Israelites (Deut 1:37-38( . This is 
entirely in keeping with D’s repeated assertion that Moses was forbidden from 
entering Canaan because of the people’s sins, not because of any of his own 
(see also Deut 3:26; 4:21). In the concluding section of the narrative, the main 
difference between the two stories is that in Numbers 14:41-43, Moses tells the 
people not to attack Canaan of his own accord, while in Deuteronomy 1:42 he 
is instructed by Yahweh to relay the same message. 

In Numbers 20:14-21, Israel attempts to pass through the territory of Edom, 
but the people are turned away with force. In Deuteronomy 2:2-7, however, 
Yahweh tells Moses that the Israelites will indeed pass through Edom (which 
D calls Seir) and that the Edomites will be afraid of the Israelites. D also adds 
references to Esau, the ancestor of the Edomites; these references are lacking 
in E/s narrative for the crucial reason that E never mentions Esau, and seems 
not to know of Esau's existence, or the identification of Esau and Edom.’ Simi- 
larly, in the D section that follows, Moses recalls being instructed to avoid the 
territories of Moab and Ammon, because just as Edom is a possession of the 
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descendants of Esau, so Moab and Ammon are possessions of the descendants 
of Lot (Deut 2:8—23). Again, there is no mention of these instructions in E—nor 
is there any mention of Lot, who is also absent from the E document. D also 
includes in this section two brief surveys of the history of Moab and Ammon 
that have no parallel in any other pentateuchal text. 

For D, the conquest of the territories of Sihon and Og mark the beginning 
of the occupation of the promised land (Deut 2:24-25). In E, however, the Is- 
raclites attempt to pass peacefully through Sihon’s territory, conquering it only 
because Sihon chose to engage them in battle (Num 21:21-32). Moses’s message 
to Sihon in Numbers 21:22 is paralleled very closely in Deuteronomy 2:27-28, 
but D then adds references to the Israelites having passed through the territories 
of Seir and Moab (Deut 2:29), which are obviously not present in E as these 
events occurred only according to D. Sihon’s refusal to let the Israelites through 
is given no explicit rationale in E; in D, however, Yahweh hardens Sihon’s heart 
and repeats the instruction to begin the occupation of the land (Deut 2:30-31). 

The defeat of Og is told in Deuteronomy 3:1-3, nearly verbatim with Num- 
bers 21:33-35. But D adds further elements that are not present in E’s story: 
details of the territory conquered (Deut 3:4-5, 8-11) and the massacre of the in- 
habitants of Sihon’s and Og’s territories (3:6-7). The apportioning of the newly 
conquered land immediately follows in D (Deut 3:12-17) and is done at Moses's 
instigation. In the E parallel of Numbers 32*, however, it is only because the 
Reubenites and Gadites come to Moses and request the territory as their tribal 
holding that the land is apportioned to them. This provides something of a 
parallel to the example of Deuteronomy 1:9-18 and Exodus 18, where in the E 
story it is Jethro’s idea to appoint judges, while in D’s version it is Moses’s. In 
Numbers 32*, Moses instructs the Reubenites and Gadites that they have to 
fight in Canaan proper with the rest of Israel, indeed in the vanguard of the 
Israelite forces, before they can return to their newly acquired homestead; these 
instructions precede the actual apportioning of the land. In D, however, the 
order is reversed; first the land is apportioned (Deut 3:12-17), and only then does 
Moses give his instructions (3:18-20). 

The description of the Horeb episode in D is very similar to that of E; there 
are some differences, however. D, unlike E, describes Yahweh as appearing in 
fire (Deut 4:12, 15, 33, 36; 5:4-5, 19-23; 9:10, 15), an element (the only element, 
in fact) that seems likely to be derived from J’s account (Exod 19:18). In D, 
the covenant between Yahweh and Israel at Horeb is made on the basis of the 
Decalogue alone — *He declared to you the covenant that he commanded you 
to observe, the Ten Words” (Deut 4:13), and note also the uniquely D expres- 
sion "tablets of the covenant" (Deut 9:9, 11) — while in E the covenant is made 
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on the basis of the laws of the Covenant Code (Exod 24:3-8). This is perhaps 
the most important distinction between the two narratives: D eliminates the 
Covenant Code from existence, claiming that the Israelites never heard any law 
code at Horeb, only the Decalogue; the laws that were given to Moses privately 
at Horeb (Deut 4:14, 5:28) are not the basis of the Horeb covenant, but rather 
the new covenant made on the plains of Moab—not the laws of the Covenant 
Code, but the laws of Deuteronomy 12-26 were given at Horeb. Thus there is 
no D parallel to the covenant ceremony of Exodus 24:3-8, since the laws on 
which that ceremony was based did not, according to D, exist. 

The full narrative of Israel’s apostasy with the golden calf in Exodus 32:1-6 
is missing in D. Deuteronomy 9:12-14 picks up with Yahweh’s pronouncement 
to Moses of the Israelites’ sin, just as in Exodus 32:7-10. At this point another 
important discrepancy occurs. While in E Moses now pleads on behalf of the 
people, in Exodus 32:11-13, in D the intercession is delayed until after Moses 
has descended the mountain and destroyed the calf, in Deuteronomy 9:25-29. 
The fact that the nearly word-for-word parallel text is found in two different 
places in the two narratives speaks strongly to the notion that they must derive 
from different authors, for there is no reason that a deuteronomic author would 
have placed the material from Deuteronomy 9:25-29 in a different location in 
the Exodus 32 version.” 

In Exodus 32:20, Moses makes the Israelites drink the water in which the pow- 
dery remains of the calf have been mixed; not so in Deuteronomy 9:21, where 
there is no mention of the Israelites drinking the water.” In Exodus 32:21-25, 
Moses confronts Aaron about the calf, and Aaron lies to protect himself, there is 
no threat of punishment for Aaron in the E story. In D, on the contrary, we are 
told that Moses had to intercede with Yahweh to save Aaron (Deut 9:20) — even 
though to this point in the D narrative no mention has been made of Aaron’s 
involvement in the making of the calf. Finally, we have already observed that 
the prominent element of the ark in Deuteronomy 10:1-5 is absent from the E 
parallel text in Exodus 34:1-5*, 28. 

If the parallel stories in D and Exodus-Numbers were from the same deuter- 
onomic hand or school, then there would be no accounting for the wide variety 
of differences, some quite important, between them. Because D incorporates 
stories from both J and E, while neither J nor E shows any knowledge of each 
other, and because D explicitly eliminates the central law code of E, while E 
does not explicitly reject D, it is clear that D is based on the earlier nonpriestly 
texts, rather than the other way around. What’s more, it is clear that D is written 
not to supplement the earlier texts, but to replace them.?? One cannot read D 
in natural succession with the Exodus-Numbers material; the contradictions, 
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and the outright rejections, are impossible to overcome. D claims that the Cov- 
enant Code does not exist; it would be nonsensical for such a claim to be made 
in a work that includes the Covenant Code and the narrative leading up to it. 


THE END OF DEUTERONOMY 


I now turn, finally, to the question of how D came to achieve its place in 
the canonical Pentateuch. For the most part, this is a relatively simple issue, 
although one that is frequently overlooked. D is not placed at the end for any 
particular theological aim; it is not intended by the compiler to be the final 
word, summarizing and reconceptualizing all that came before it. It is placed 
at the end because, in the D document itself, it constitutes the final words of 
Moses, his address to the Israelites on the plains of Moab just before the entry 
into the promised land. D is where it is because, chronologically, it is the only 
place it could go: Moses’s final words can only come at the end of the story. 

Yet they are not the very end; all three sources—J, E, and P—contained 
conclusions to the life of Moses that D did not. D begins and ends with Moses’s 
speech, as we have said; but J, E, and P are narrating the history of Israel, and 
there is more that happened in that history before the conquest of Canaan. 

The last piece of E before Deuteronomy is the apportioning of the Trans- 
jordanian territory in Numbers 32*. In E this was followed by the ceremony in 
which Joshua was appointed Moses’s successor (this same order of events can be 
observed in D’s brief proleptic reference to the selection of Joshua just after the 
apportioning of the Transjordan in Deut 3:21-22). That E narrative is now found 
in Deuteronomy 31:14-15, 23. The signs of E in these verses are clear: Moses 
and Joshua are to go to the Tent of Meeting— which is unknown in D— where, 
in standard E fashion, Yahweh appears in a cloud that rests at the entrance to 
the tent (31:14-15; see Exod 33:7-11 and other E texts). Deuteronomy 31:16-22 
are clearly of a different character, as Yahweh addresses Moses alone and gives 
instructions relating to the song in Deuteronomy 32; these verses, as already 
argued, are from D. Yet in 31:23, we read, “He charged Joshua son of Nun: ‘Be 
strong and resolute: for you shall bring the Israelites into the land that I prom- 
ised them on oath, and I will be with you.” The subject here is clearly Yahweh, 
as was the case in 31:15, but not in the immediately preceding canonical verse, 
31:22, where the subject is Moses. 

D has, unsurprisingly, taken over this short E story in its own way, in Deu- 
teronomy 31:7-9. Much of the language is the same—again, this is to be 
expected — but D has Moses appoint Joshua as his successor, rather than Yah- 
weh appointing Joshua, and publicly, “in the sight of all Israel,” rather than 
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privately, in the Tent of Meeting. It is clear why the compiler interwove the 
E and D accounts into the single narrative of Deuteronomy 31: the two docu- 
ments related the same historical event, and, as everywhere, singular events told 
by multiple authors are combined into a single narrative. 

P’s last words before Deuteronomy are the summary statement in Num- 
bers 36:13: “These are the commandments and regulations that Yahweh en- 
joined upon the Israelites, through Moses, on the steppes of Moab, at the Jor- 
dan near Jericho.” With the final laws given, and with Moses and the Israelites 
located at the border of Canaan in Moab, there is nothing left for P but to 
narrate Moses’s death. Thus immediately after the last words of D, the conclu- 
sion of Moses’s speech in Deuteronomy 31:47, the compiler naturally inserted 
from P Yahweh’s instructions to Moses to ascend Mount Nebo to die there 
(32:48-52). 

As for J, the last pre-Deuteronomy passage brought the Israelites to the border 
of Canaan in Moab (Num 21:16-20). There, Moses gave his deathbed speech, 
a tribal poem concluding the Exodus period just as Jacob’s deathbed speech in 
Genesis 49 concluded the patriarchal period. This [ poem is found in Deuter- 
onomy 33. It was placed here by the compiler, after both the entirety of D and 
the priestly narrative of Yahweh instructing Moses to ascend Mount Nebo to 
die, because it begins by explicitly situating the poem as Moses’s last act before 
dying: “This is the blessing with which Moses, the man of God, bade the Israel- 
ites farewell before he died” (Deut 33:1). This is thus the only logical place for 
the poem to be. 

All of the events in all of the sources that must have happened before Mo- 
ses’s death are presented in precisely the order that they need to be so as to 
preserve the logical narrative chronology. Moses’s actual death is told in Deu- 
teronomy 34, by all three nondeuteronomic sources. As all three describe a 
singular event— Moses cannot die more than once, after all—the compiler has 
interwoven them into a single narrative. Both J and P are present in Deuteron- 
omy 34:1. J reads “Moses went up to the summit of Pisgah, and Yahweh showed 
him the whole land,” and continues through the end of 34:4. The location at 
Pisgah conforms to the end of J’s wilderness itinerary in Numbers 21:16-20, 
which concludes “at the peak of Pisgah, overlooking the wasteland.” The recol- 
lection of the patriarchal promise in Deuteronomy 34:4, for its part, is taken 
verbatim from Exodus 33:1, a J text. P reads in Deuteronomy 34:1, "Moses went 
up from the steppes of Moab to Mount Nebo, opposite Jericho.” The location 
“the steppes of Moab” is unique to P (cf. Num 22:1; 26:3, 63; 31:12; 35:1; 36:13). 
“Mount Nebo, opposite Jericho” is the place of Moses’s death according to 
Deuteronomy 32:49, a text we have already identified as P. 
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P, having just identified the location of Moses’s death, continues with the 
first three words of Deuteronomy 34:5: "Moses died there,” and with the fi- 
nal clause of the verse, “at the command of Yahweh.” This final clause is 
exclusively priestly, occurring in Exodus 17:1, Leviticus 24:12, and thirteen times 
in Numbers. It continues and concludes finally with Deuteronomy 34:7-9, 
with the note of Moses’s age of 120 years and physical state at his death, where 
the age agrees entirely with P’s chronology: Moses being eighty years old at 
the time of the Exodus (Exod 7:7) and the wilderness period lasting forty years 
(Num 14:34); the thirty-day mourning over Moses, identical to the thirty-day 
mourning over Aaron in Numbers 20:29; and the new leadership of Joshua, 
with explicit reference to the P ritual in which Moses laid his hands on Joshua 
in Numbers 27:23. J must also have contained at least the plain words “Moses 
died” in Deuteronomy 34:5, or some slight variation, and J concludes with the 
notice of Moses’s burial in 34:6—where the location again matches well with 
Numbers 21:20, involving a “valley in the land of Moab.” 

E, for its part, begins in Deuteronomy 34 with the announcement of Mo- 
ses’s death in 34:5— “Moses the servant of Yahweh died there, in the land of 
Moab” —and continues in 34:10-12, with the assessment of his leadership. The 
notion of Moses as Yahweh’s servant is known from E in Numbers 12:7, while 
Moses’s unique status as prophet and the concept of Yahweh speaking exclu- 
sively to Moses “face to face” is, as noted already, typical of E. 

Deuteronomy is not a unique case in the Pentateuch by any stretch. All the 
pieces— including the D document—are ordered logically and chronologically 
by the compiler. That D exists in an essentially continuous block of text is due 
to its internal features: it is a single speech, and it takes place in a single day: the 
last day of the history recounted in the Pentateuch. 


Case Study III 


The Revolt in the Wilderness, Numbers 16 


'Now Korah, son of Izhar son of 
Kohath son of Levi, betook himself, 
along with Dathan and Abiram sons 
of Eliab, and On son of Peleth— 
descendants of Reuben—’to rise 
up against Moses, together with two 
hundred and fifty Israelites, chief- 
tains of the community, chosen in 
the assembly, men of repute. ‘They 
combined against Moses and Aaron 
and said to them, “You have gone 
too far! For all the community are 
holy, all of them, and the Lord is in 
their midst. Why then do you raise 
yourselves above the Lord’s congre- 
gation?” *When Moses heard this, 
he fell on his face. ‘Then he spoke 
to Korah and all his company, say- 
ing, “Come morning, the Lord will 
make known who is his and who is 
holy, and will grant him access to 
himself; he will grant access to the 
one he has chosen. 9120 this: You, 
Korah and all your band, take fire 
pans, ‘and tomorrow put fire in 
them and lay incense on them be- 
fore the Lord. Then the man whom 
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the Lord chooses, he shall be the 
holy one. You have gone too far, 
sons of Levi!” *Moses said further to 
Korah, “Hear me, sons of Levi. ‘Is 
it not enough for you that the God 
of Israel has set you apart from the 
community of Israel and given you 
access to Him, to perform the du- 
ties of the Lord’s Tabernacle and to 
minister to the community and serve 
them? “Now that he has advanced 
you and all your fellow Levites with 
you, do you seek the priesthood too? 
"Truly, it is against the Lord that you 
and all your company have banded 
together. For who is Aaron that you 
should rail against him?” “Moses 
sent for Dathan and Abiram, sons 
of Eliab; but they said, “We will not 
come! "Is it not enough that you 
brought us from a land flowing with 
milk and honey to have us die in 
the wilderness, that you would also 
lord it over us? !* Even if you had 
brought us to a land flowing with 
milk and honey, and given us posses- 
sion of fields and vineyards, should 
you gouge out those men's eyes? We 
will not come!” Moses was much 
aggrieved and he said to the Lord, 
“Pay no regard to their oblation. I 
have not taken the ass of any one of 
them, nor have I wronged any one of 
them.” “And Moses said to Korah, 
“Tomorrow, you and all your com- 
pany appear before the Lord, you 
and they and Aaron. "Each of you 
take his fire pan and lay incense on 
it, and each of you bring his fire pan 
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before the Lord, two hundred and 
fifty fire pans; you and Aaron also 
[bring] your fire pans.” “Each of 
them took his fire pan, put fire in it, 
laid incense on it, and took his place 
at the entrance of the Tent of Meet- 
ing, as did Moses and Aaron. Ko- 
rah gathered the whole community 
against them at the entrance of the 
Tent of Meeting. Then the Presence 
of the Lord appeared to the whole 
community, “and the Lord spoke to 
Moses and Aaron, saying, *!“Stand 
back from this community that I 
may annihilate them in an instant!" 
“But they fell on their faces and 
said, “O God, source of the breath 
of all flesh! When one man sins, 
will you be wrathful with the whole 
community?" “The Lord spoke to 
Moses, saying, **“Speak to the com- 
munity and say: Withdraw from 
about the abodes of Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram.” ?Moses rose and went 
to Dathan and Abiram, the elders of 
Israel following him. “He addressed 
the community, saying, "Move away 
from the tents of these wicked men 
and touch nothing that belongs to 
them, lest you be wiped out for all 
their sins." 7So they withdrew from 
about the abodes of Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram. Now Dathan and Abi- 
ram had come out and they stood 
at the entrance of their tents, with 
their wives, their children, and their 
little ones. And Moses said, “By 
this you shall know that it was the 
Lord who sent me to do all these 
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things; that they are not of my own 
devising: “if these men die as all 
men do, if their lot be the common 
fate of all mankind, it was not the 
Lord who sent me. “But if the Lord 
brings about something unheard-of, 
so that the ground opens its mouth 
and swallows them up with all that 
belongs to them, and they go down 
alive into Sheol, you shall know that 
these men have spurned the Lord.” 
*!Scarcely had he finished speaking 
all these words when the ground un- 
der them burst asunder, “and the 
earth opened its mouth and swal- 
lowed them up with their house- 
holds, all Korah’s people and all their 
possessions. "They went down alive 
into Sheol, with all that belonged 
to them; the earth closed over them 
and they vanished from the midst of 
the congregation. “All Israel around 
them fled at their shrieks, for they 
said, “The earth might swallow us!" 
®And a fire went forth from the Lord 
and consumed the two hundred and 
fifty men offering the incense. 


Numbers 16 begins with a list of Israelites who brought claims against Mo- 
ses in the midst of the wilderness wanderings. We are introduced to Korah, a 
member of the Kohathite clan of the tribe of Levi; Dathan and Abiram, two 
Reubenites;! and 250 unnamed Israelite leaders (vv. 1-2). These men are said 
in v. 2 to have risen against Moses; in v. 3, they oppose both Moses and Aaron.’ 
In v. 5, we hear the details of their complaint: Moses and Aaron have elevated 
themselves above the rest of the Israelites, even though the entire community 
is holy and Yahweh is among them all. The practical meaning of this claim is 
elucidated by Moses's response in vv. 5-11. The issue is not simply who is holy 
and who is not; it is, rather, who has the standing to minister in the cult, who 
has the right to approach the sanctum — and, it should be understood, who has 
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the right to receive the perquisites of meat and money that come with the priest- 
hood. This will be determined, according to Moses, by a test: those who think 
themselves worthy of participating in the priestly duties will bring their fire pans 
and offer incense before Yahweh, and Yahweh himself will determine who may 
serve him. Moses goes on to accuse his adversaries of trying to rise above their 
divinely ordained status: it is not enough that the Levites should be allowed to 
care for the Tabernacle and be the cultic leaders of the community; now they 
want to act as proper priests as well, offering the sacrifices and performing the 
rituals. Moses accuses them of revolting not against himself and Aaron, but, 
insofar as the elevation of Aaron’s line to the priesthood was commanded at 
Sinai, against Yahweh himself. 

Although we are introduced to a number of characters in vv. 1-2, from v. 3 on 
only some are mentioned: Korah and his band —that is, the 250 Israelite leaders 
(vv. 5, 6, 8). It is also clear that the complaint and Moses's response are about 
the status of the Levites relative to the priestly descendants of Aaron (vv. 7-10). 
Since Korah is identified as a Levite, this is sensible; it is less obvious, however, 
what place Dathan and Abiram, two members of the tribe of Reuben, would 
have in this argument; and, indeed, they go unmentioned in vv. 3-11. 

Verses 3-11 constitute a unified text; its argument is coherent and literarily 
well crafted. The complaint in v. 3 begins with the accusation “You have gone 
too far” (rab läkem); Moses turns this accusation around and returns it in v. 7, 
and again, although with a variation, in v. 9 (“is it not enough for you”; ham'at 
mikkem). The complaint is ostensibly directed again Moses and Aaron in v. 3, 
and the claim is made that Yahweh is equally present for all the Israelites; Mo- 
ses’s final words in response, in v. 1, state the reverse: it is not Moses and Aaron 
who are being castigated, but rather Yahweh himself (in a clear parallel to the 
P story of the manna in Exod 16:7-8). The Levites want the right to approach 
Yahweh cultically (higrib), as Moses's proposed test indicates, but Moses clev- 
erly notes in v. 10 that Yahweh had already brought the Levites to him by setting 
them apart (higrib). A similar wordplay is at work when the narrator refers to 
Korah’s band in v. 5 as a “company” (‘@da"; better, “congregation”): this word is 
used almost exclusively elsewhere —and here also, as in v. 9— for the Israelite 
community as a whole; its use here to designate Korah's group suggests that by 
attempting to overthrow the divinely imposed hierarchy of priests and Levites, 
they are in essence constituting a countercommunity and are no longer part of 
the Israelite congregation.* 

On narrative grounds alone, these verses can belong only to P. The cultic 
distinction between the priests and the Levites is presupposed in this text, 
and this distinction has been introduced only by, indeed is known only to, P^ 
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The method of testing proposed by Moses also presupposes knowledge of how 
the cult is administered and by whom, and this information too is provided 
only in P.^ These verses are also saturated with priestly language: “commu- 
nity” (‘eda’), “holy,” “congregation” (qahal), “approach” (higrib) (in the cultic 
sense), “fire pans,” “incense,” “serve” ('abad) (cultically), “tabernacle,” “minis- 
ter,” “priesthood.” 

In v. 12, however, we encounter a sudden change. We are told that Moses 
sends for Dathan and Abiram, the two Reubenites, who refuse to come to him.? 
Reading the text as a whole, this is puzzling: if Dathan and Abiram were au- 
thentically part of Korah’s group, as wv. 1-2 suggest, then they should have been 
standing already before Moses; indeed, they should have been addressed al- 
ready as part of Moses’s challenge to the Levites in the preceding verses. ‘That 
they are apparently elsewhere confirms the suspicion that they play no part in 
the priestly story of vv. 3-11. Further, just as Dathan and Abiram were absent 
from vv. 3-11, so too do Korah and the 250 leaders go unmentioned in vv. 12-15. 
We may, therefore, confidently separate the introduction of Dathan and Abi- 
ram in vv. ıb-2aa (through “Moses”) from that of Korah in v. 1a. We may also 
recognize that the continuation of v. 2, describing the 250 tribal leaders, belongs 
with the mention of Korah in v. 1a; this permits us to understand the first word 
of the chapter, wayyiggah, not in the abstract sense of “Korah betook himself,” 
as in the New Jewish Publication Society translation, but rather as having the 
250 tribal leaders as its object: “Korah, son of Izhar, son of Kohath, son of Levi, 
took two hundred and fifty Israelites.” 

The speech of Dathan and Abiram in vv. 13-14 presents an entirely different 
argument from that of Korah in v. 3. There is no mention of Levites or of the 
cult at all. Dathan and Abiram accuse Moses not of arrogating to himself any 
specific duties in which they want to share, but rather of being a dictatorial 
leader in general, of having taken them from a bountiful land into the desolate 
wilderness.!! Since he has brought them nothing but hardship, what right does 
he have to rule over them single-handedly? Moses's response in v. 15 reflects this 
new complaint: he tells Yahweh that he has done nothing wrong, that the broad 
accusation against him of misconduct is groundless.” The difference in con- 
tent and theme of these verses is matched by a similar difference in language. 
Absent are all the priestly terms and concepts that we encountered in such 
density in vv. 3-11. Verses 12-15 should be attributed to one of the nonpriestly 
documents. We may also note that Aaron is not part of the speech of Dathan 
and Abiram or the response to it; these passages deal with Moses alone. This 
observation allows us to return again to the beginning of the story, where there 
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are two descriptions of rebellion: “they rose up against Moses” in v. 2, and “they 
combined against Moses and Aaron” in v. 3. The latter, we have already seen, 
belongs to the P narrative; we are now in a position to attribute the former to 
the nonpriestly story.” 

In vv. 16-17, we find ourselves back in the story of Korah. Moses addresses 
Korah and instructs him and his people— using the now-expected priestly term 
"community" (‘eda’) —to appear the next day before Yahweh, and Aaron is to 
be there as well. The details of the test are repeated and given somewhat more 
detail: Korah, each of the 250 leaders, and Aaron are all to take their fire pans, 
place incense on them, and bring them before Yahweh. In v. 18 we find the 
fulfillment of Moses's command in the preceding verses, and in v. 19 we are 
told that Korah assembled not only his cohort, but the entire Israelite com- 
munity to witness the proceedings at the Tent of Meeting and that the kabód 
of Yahweh appeared to the entire community. Strikingly, the precise sequence 
of words used here for gathering (q-h-l [hiphil]) the entire community (kol- 
ha‘éda") at the Tent of Meeting ('el-petah "ohel mó'ed) appear elsewhere only 
in Leviticus 8:3 —at the beginning of the investiture of Aaron and his sons. Thus 
the priestly author subtly emphasizes the true nature of Korah's rebellion: he 
is trying to reenact, or perhaps undo, the act by which Aaron was raised above 
him. Verses 20-22 describe Yahweh’s intention to destroy the entire commu- 
nity and Moses and Aaron's plea that Yahweh punish only those who have actu- 
ally sinned. We may note that Moses's (and Aaron's) reaction to Yahweh's words 
is to fall on his face; he did the same thing upon hearing Korah's words in v. 4. 
The author by this mechanism draws a nice parallel between the speeches of 
Korah and Yahweh: both will lead, whether indirectly or directly, to the destruc- 
tion of the Israelite community.” 

This entire section reads as a unity, is the natural continuation of the Korah 
story from P, and, as we have come to expect, contains language typical of the 
priestly source. Again, Dathan and Abiram are not mentioned. The situation 
is more complicated, however, in wv. 23-24. Here Yahweh tells Moses to in- 
struct the community to withdraw from around the dwelling of Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram. Although the majority of these verses are still clearly part of the P 
story—the presence of the entire community connects this passage with what 
immediately precedes it—the mention of Dathan and Abiram as well as Korah 
is problematic. The solution, however, is relatively simple: the compiler, in the 
course of combining the stories of Korah’s rebellion and Dathan and Abiram, 
has inserted the names of the Reubenites here in an effort to create a single 
narrative out of two. We may note not only the priestly term miskan, but also 
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the fact that it is rendered in the singular, for it is only Korah’s dwelling that was 
originally mentioned here.!° 

The redactional status of the words “Dathan and Abiram” in v. 24 is cemented 
by the following verse, v. 25, in which Moses goes to Dathan and Abiram with 
the Israelite elders in tow." If the names in v. 24 were authentic, then Moses 
would not have to go anywhere to confront Dathan and Abiram; they, along 
with the rest of Korah's band— and the rest of the Israelite community as a 
whole —should be standing with Moses and Aaron at the entrance to the Tent 
of Meeting. That Moses has to go to them signals that they were not part of the 
priestly story. Furthermore, Moses's going to Dathan and Abiram is directly 
related to the nonpriestly narrative in v. 12 (and v. 14), in which Dathan and 
Abiram refused to come up to Moses when called. Since they did not come to 
him, Moses is forced to go to them. Verse 25 therefore picks up directly on the 
end of v. 15, as the logical continuation of the nonpriestly story. 

In v. 26, Moses addresses the community, telling them to move away from the 
tents of the evildoers so that they will not be punished along with the sinners. 
The first words of this verse are the direct word-for-word fulfillment of Yahweh's 
command to Moses in v. 24 and are therefore P. So too is the content of Moses’s 
address: Moses was instructed in v. 24 to tell the community to withdraw from 
Korah’s dwelling, and that is what he does in v. 26. That he does not use the 
precise words of v. 24 to do so poses little problem: the content of the message is 
the same and connects not only to Yahweh’s speech of v. 24, but also to Moses 
and Aaron’s plea in v. 22, as the keyword "sin" serves to indicate. And indeed, 
when the people obey in v. 27a, they do so with the expected word-for-word 
fulfillment of Yahweh’s instructions from v. 24: “they withdrew from about the 
abode of Korah.” Note that in v. 27a, again, the compiler has added the names 
Dathan and Abiram in an effort to bring his two narratives together. It is not 
coincidence that this redactional move takes place in the exact same context 
in both verses. It is further noteworthy that just as the insertion in v. 24 is fol- 
lowed by a verse from the nonpriestly story that mentions Dathan and Abiram 
by name, so too the redactional insertion in v. 27a is followed by the resumption 
of the nonpriestly story in v. 27b, again with the names Dathan and Abiram 
prominently mentioned. 

In v. 27b, Dathan and Abiram have come out of their tents—note the fact 
that they are, again, obviously not at the Tent of Meeting with the rest of the 
Israelites as in P, and that their dwellings are described in the plural, since there 
are, after all, two of them, as opposed to the singular miskan of Korah —along 
with their families, in a direct continuation from v. 25. The description of them 
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standing (n-s-b) by their tents (petah 'oholéhem) finds its only true parallel in 
Exodus 33:8, where all the Israelites stand by the entrances to their tents while 
Moses communicates with Yahweh in the Tent of Meeting. It is perhaps not 
coincidental that Dathan and Abiram, who have challenged Moses’s authority 
over them, take up the very position that represents the people’s recognition of 
Moses’s direct connection with the deity. In wv. 28-30, Moses puts forth a propo- 
sition, another test, though one distinctly different from that of P. Whereas 
in P the Levites are to bring their fire pans and attempt to engage in the stan- 
dard priestly cultic procedure, in the nonpriestly story Moses asks Yahweh to do 
something new and previously unheard-of, that is, to make the earth open up 
and swallow Dathan and Abiram alive.?! 

It is in Moses’s speech here in vv. 28-30 that we understand the precise na- 
ture of Dathan and Abiram’s challenge. Their objection, in wv. 13-14, was to 
Moses’s leadership; here Moses clarifies that he was acting only as Yahweh in- 
structed him, not on his own or for his own benefit: “By this you shall know that 
it was Yahweh who sent me to do all these things; that they are not of my own 
devising.” The underlying issue in this story, therefore, is the status of Moses as 
an authentic prophet. 

The nonpriestly story continues from v. 30 directly into wv. 31-33, in which 
Moses’s prediction immediately comes to pass, and in virtually the same lan- 
guage: the ground opens and swallows up Dathan and Abiram and their house- 
holds, who had been introduced proleptically in v. 27b. We may note the ironic 
reversal at work here: Dathan and Abiram, who said twice to Moses, “We will 
not come,” literally, “We will not go up,” spoke truly: in the end, they “go down” 
into the earth.” In v. 32, we find Korah’s name mentioned, as one of the things 
swallowed by the earth. As Korah has played no part in the nonpriestly narrative 
to this point, we are again faced with an addition by the compiler.” Just as the 
compiler added the names Dathan and Abiram to the P story in vv. 24 and 27, 
so too he added the word “Korah” here in v. 32.” Again, the purpose of this ad- 
dition is clear, as is its secondary nature. 

Verse 34 relates that “all Israel,” who were evidently standing around Da- 
than’s and Abiram’s tents, fled in fear that they too would be swallowed up. 
This verse forms the conclusion to the nonpriestly story, as the mention of the 
punishment makes clear. We may also note that according to the nonpriestly 
story, the people— not the community, as in P, but “all Israel" —are standing 
close enough to the tents of Dathan and Abiram to fear for their lives, such that 
they flee from the area. This is in contrast to the P story, in which the people 
have been given specific instructions to move away from the dwelling of Korah 
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and have in fact done so. Verse 34 thus provides another justification for the 
assignment of vv. 26-27 to P. 

Just as v. 34 is the clear conclusion to the nonpriestly story, so v. 35 provides 
the expected conclusion to the P story: fire goes forth from Yahweh and con- 
sumes the 250 men offering incense, that is, Korah’s band, who have brought 
their fire pans to the Tent of Meeting. This verse continues directly from v. 27; 
the instant that the community at large moves out of harm’s way, Yahweh kills 
Korah and his group.” Were we to try to read this chapter as a unity, we would 
be forced to wonder how it is that Korah was first swallowed by the earth in v. 32 
and then burned in v. 35.2 

As we have seen, the canonical text of Numbers 16 divides neatly into two 
discrete narrative strands, each of which tells a different story, about a differ- 
ent event, using different language.” The two narratives read independently as 


follows:? 


P NARRATIVE 


'ויקח קרח nup Were‏ ב"לוי "אנשִים 
Oa‏ חָמָשִים וּמָאתְיִם "wp TUE wet)‏ 
מועד אַנְשִשָם: sonen?‏ עַלְמשָה Hasb‏ 
OTN ven‏ 03727 כּי כל"הֶעדָה כּלֶם 
קדשים וּבְתוֹכֶם mm‏ וּמַדּוּע תִתְנָשָאוּ Sop-by‏ 
nu you! mim‏ ויפל על"פּנו: “bx vac?‏ 
קרח וְאֶל"כָּלעֲדָתוֹ לאמר בקר mm yt‏ אֶת- 
אֲשר"לוֹ וְאַתדהקדוש וְהקריב TUN nw) NPR‏ 
vow Ip jacana‏ "זאת ezo^onp soy‏ 
nino‏ קרח Ux 012 um’ snubs)‏ וְשִימוּ 
yos‏ קטרת we?‏ יְהוָה mm one‏ קָאיש CN‏ 
יבְחר mm‏ הוּא הקדוש רַבלְכֶם 22 mb‏ 
an?‏ משה mb sa NAW mpow‏ 
ED ONW oe Sea nm sunm‏ 
מעדת DPT? NTT‏ אֶתְכֶם WAR‏ לעבד אֶת- 
עבדת nme) yp un Tay) mm eus‏ 
"ויקרב PTET DN‏ בנרלוי TEN‏ 
unser empa‏ | לכן mon TDS‏ 
Ps maby nin‏ מַה-הוּא כִּי תלונוּ 
moy‏ "ומר משָה אֶל"קרח "yop mps‏ 
היו me pow Dm) ns mm neh‏ וקחו 


NONPRIESTLY NARRATIVE 


a2 OES TNI אָלִיאָב‎ us OPIN TOT! 
לקרא‎ nu» noun? mga usb mp? am 
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הָהֵם‎ DANT DYI ap] rye nom upam 
“by מְאד וַיאמַר‎ nuo m^ לא נַעֲלָה:‎ Span 
Emma "DN לא חֲמוֹר‎ Emma Jen oN mm 
משה‎ ope? coma mens nsum וְלא‎ ml) 
SANTO. זקני‎ TIR וילְכו‎ OPIN TOS לד‎ 
אֶהָלִיהֶם‎ nne נצָבים‎ WS} DTN nm” 
nia משה‎ Ww cope emm amin 
Diyar nw שַלְחֲנִי לעשות‎ mmo prn 
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אִיש nup omy pnm npma‏ וְהִקְרַבְתּם 
mm ob‏ איש inama‏ חמשים וּמָאתִים nama‏ 
וְאַתָּה ONT‏ איש anama‏ * ויקחוּ איש inama‏ 
wmm‏ עֲלֵיהֶם Ux‏ נישימו mbp omy‏ ויעמדוּ 
nne‏ אֹהָל ayia‏ וּמשה qumw]‏ " וַיקְהָל omy‏ 
TITOS mp‏ אֶלְדפַתַח אֹהָל מועד wl‏ 
כְבוּדיהוָה sate’? yr bbg‏ יְהוָה “by‏ 
מֹשָׁה וְאֶל-אָהָרן לאמר: jam‏ מתוך my‏ 
הַזאת np TON‏ כְּרְנַע: ויפלו emus‏ 
ow vw‏ אֶלְהַי קֶרוּחת לְכְל"בְּשֵׂר הָאִישׁ ms‏ 
myo; Dan nom‏ תקצף: nym say?‏ 
אֶלימֹשָׁה moon 12774 sb‏ לאמר הַעְלוּ 
many? emp yeun> aan‏ אֶל"הָעֲדָה לאמר 
סורו N)‏ מַעֵל TORT DWYT DUNT Os‏ 
“npa wary)‏ לָהֶם “ODS IONE‏ 
wey? Dapa mp pun byn abya?” oprim‏ 
nyT NN DAY‏ ותאכל DWAT DM‏ וּמָאתִים 
WR‏ מַקְרֵיבֵי np‏ 


'Now Korah, son of Izhar son of Ko- 
hath son of Levi, took ?two hundred 
and fifty Israelites, chieftains of the 
community, chosen in the assem- 
bly, men of repute. "They combined 
against Moses and Aaron and said to 
them, “You have gone too far! For all 
the community are holy, all of them, 
and the Lord is in their midst. Why 
then do you raise yourselves above 
the Lord's congregation?” ‘When 
Moses heard this, he fell on his face. 
Then he spoke to Korah and all his 
company, saying, “Come morning, 
the Lord will make known who is 
his and who is holy, and will grant 
him access to himself; he will grant 
access to the one he has chosen. 
°Do this: You, Korah and all your 
band, take fire pans, "and tomor- 


ED yoam Meng הָאָרֶץ‎ many? amann 
וְכָל-‎ am sey? sem» me onan) 
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פּרְִתִבְלְעוּ‎ as נָסוּ לְקְלֶם כִּי‎ omna 
TWI 


'Dathan and Abiram sons of Eliab, 
and On son of Peleth — descendants 
of Reuben —*rose up against Moses. 
12Moses sent for Dathan and Abiram, 
sons of Eliab; but they said, “We will 
not come! “Is it not enough that you 
brought us from a land flowing with 
milk and honey to have us die in 
the wilderness, that you would also 
lord it over us? !* Even if you had 
brought us to a land flowing with 
milk and honey, and given us posses- 
sion of fields and vineyards, should 
you gouge out those men's eyes? We 
will not come!" “Moses was much 
aggrieved and he said to the Lord, 
“Pay no regard to their oblation. I 
have not taken the ass of any one of 
them, nor have I wronged any one 
of them." ?Moses rose and went to 
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row put fire in them and lay incense 
on them before the Lord. Then the 
man whom the Lord chooses, he 
shall be the holy one. You have gone 
too far, sons of Levi!” ‘Moses said 
further to Korah, “Hear me, sons of 
Levi. Is it not enough for you that 
the God of Israel has set you apart 
from the community of Israel and 
given you access to him, to perform 
the duties of the Lord’s Tabernacle 
and to minister to the community 
and serve them? “Now that he has 
advanced you and all your fellow 
Levites with you, do you seek the 
priesthood too? ‘Truly, it is against 
the Lord that you and all your com- 
pany have banded together. For who 
is Aaron that you should rail against 
him?” !'^And Moses said to Korah, 
“Tomorrow, you and all your com- 
pany appear before the Lord, you 
and they and Aaron. "Each of you 
take his fire pan and lay incense on 
it, and each of you bring his fire pan 
before the Lord, two hundred and 
fifty fire pans; you and Aaron also 
[bring] your fire pans.” “Each of 
them took his fire pan, put fire in it, 
laid incense on it, and took his place 
at the entrance of the Tent of Meet- 
ing, as did Moses and Aaron. “Ko- 
rah gathered the whole community 
against them at the entrance of the 
Tent of Meeting. Then the Presence 
of the Lord appeared to the whole 
community, “and the Lord spoke to 
Moses and Aaron, saying, ?'"Stand 
back from this community that I 


Dathan and Abiram, the elders of 
Israel following him. “Now Dathan 
and Abiram had come out and they 
stood at the entrance of their tents, 
with their wives, their children, and 
their little ones. ?And Moses said, 
“By this you shall know that it was 
the Lord who sent me to do all these 
things; that they are not of my own 
devising: ?if these men die as all 
men do, if their lot be the common 
fate of all mankind, it was not the 
Lord who sent me. “But if the Lord 
brings about something unheard-of, 
so that the ground opens its mouth 
and swallows them up with all that 
belongs to them, and they go down 
alive into Sheol, you shall know that 
these men have spurned the Lord." 
?Scarcely had he finished speaking 
all these words when the ground un- 
der them burst asunder, and the 
earth opened its mouth and swal- 
lowed them up with their house- 
holds, and all their possessions. 
They went down alive into Sheol, 
with all that belonged to them; the 
earth closed over them and they van- 
ished from the midst of the congre- 
gation. “All Israel around them fled 
at their shrieks, for they said, “The 
earth might swallow us!” 
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may annihilate them in an instant!” 
But they fell on their faces and said, 
“O God, source of the breath of all 
flesh! When one man sins, will you 
be wrathful with the whole commu- 
nity?” “The Lord spoke to Moses, 
saying, **“Speak to the community 
and say: Withdraw from about the 
abode of Korah” **He addressed 
the community, saying, “Move away 
from the tents of these wicked men 
and touch nothing that belongs to 
them, lest you be wiped out for all 
their sins.” 7So they withdrew from 
about the abode of Korah. ?And a 
fire went forth from the Lord and 
consumed the two hundred and fifty 
men offering the incense. 


When read independently, the distinct natures of these two narratives, in 
content, theme, and language, are readily apparent. The priestly story relates 
a Levite rebellion against the priestly prerogatives granted solely to the line of 
Aaron, that is, the priests. Korah, a Levite, gathers a band of Israelite leaders to 
support his claim for levitical cultic rights. Korah is no ordinary Levite, how- 
ever: he is from the clan of the Kohathites, the group of Levites responsible for 
the transportation of the most sacred objects in the Tent of Meeting: the ark, 
the table, the lampstand, and the altar (Num 4:1-14).”” Although each of the 
Levite clans is assigned a specific duty with regard to the Tabernacle, each of 
which is laid out in systematic fashion, only with regard to the Kohathites is a 
warning given to Moses: he must be particularly careful to prevent them from 
encroaching on the sacred space, so that they are not cut off from the rest of 
the Israelites (Num 4:17-20). Though it may be going too far to suggest that this 
added element in Numbers 4 was meant to refer proleptically to the events of 
Numbers 16, it is clear that in the priestly view the Kohathites, by virtue of their 
important responsibilities, were particularly susceptible to precisely the kind of 
encroachment desired by Korah and his band. It is also important to note that 
Moses and Aaron are Kohathites as well: their father, Amram, was the brother 
of Korah’s father, Izhar (Exod 6:18-21), so Aaron, chosen to be high priest, and 
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Korah, a mere Levite, are cousins. This familial relationship provides further 
background to and justification for the actions of Korah in Numbers 16. 

The organization of the levitical groups in Numbers 3-4 gives us further 
insight into the meaning of the priestly narrative in Numbers 16 in terms of 
Yahweh’s instruction to the people to withdraw from the miskan of Korah. Ac- 
cording to the priestly narrative, all the people have gathered at the Tent of 
Meeting to witness the test of the fire pans. Many commentators see a discrep- 
ancy between this narrative location and the miskan of Korah, since the two 
miskdns are not the same; they therefore emend “miskän of Korah” to “miskan 
of Yahweh,” or some such variation.?? Yet according to Numbers 3, the levitical 
clans have their dwellings immediately around the miskan of Yahweh. Thus 
when the people gather at the Tent of Meeting, they are also gathering by the 
tents of the Levites, including of course the tents of the Kohathites, which in 
turn include the tent of Korah.?! It is therefore perfectly reasonable that Yahweh 
should require the people to withdraw from the miskän of Korah, even though 
they are said to be gathered around the Tent of Meeting: both are in the same 
place. Although miskan is frequently used in P to refer to the Tabernacle, as the 
dwelling place of Yahweh, it is used here in its generic sense of habitation —it 
is not "the" miskan, it is the miskan of Korah.* Some irony may be intended by 
this designation — as with the similar double use of the standard priestly terms 
‘eda — but the narrative contains no inconsistency in this regard, either inter- 
nally or with regard to other parts of P, and requires no emendation. 

The test offered by Moses is also integrally connected to other parts of the 
priestly narrative as a whole. Not only is the bringing of fire before Yahweh a 
specifically Aaronid right, even within that group the formal process of the in- 
cense offering is strictly regulated. The danger of this procedure is well known, 
both to the Israelites in the story and to the reader of P, since we have already 
witnessed the fiery deaths of Aaron's sons Nadab and Abihu, who brought in- 
cense before Yahweh when they were not commanded to do so (Lev 10:1-3( 
We are not at all surprised when Korah and his band are engulfed in divine fire. 
Both the risks of improper cultic procedure and the standard punishment for it, 
therefore, are well established in the priestly narrative. 

This priestly story in Numbers 16 is comprehensible only when read along- 
side other P texts. It is an integral part of the larger priestly narrative, which 
includes the laws of sacrifice, the separation of the Levites from the rest of 
Israel, the separation of Aaron's line from the Levites, and the passages men- 
tioned above. The narrative does not in fact end in Numbers 16, but continues 
into the next chapter, where the physical remains of the test are removed, the 
people as a whole continue to challenge Moses and Aaron, and a plague breaks 
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out as punishment—a plague that is stopped by the correct offering of incense 
by Aaron, in explicit counterdistinction to the incorrect offering of Korah in 
Numbers 16. The story concludes in Numbers 17 with a sign from Yahweh: the 
leader of each tribe brings his tribal staff to the Tent, and the next day Aaron’s 
has sprouted almond blossoms, thereby signifying, once and for all, Yahweh’s 
choice of Aaron and his line as the true priests among the people. It is not 
coincidence that the subsequent chapter, Numbers 18, details the perquisites 
of Aaron and his sons, the very issue that drove the rebellion in Numbers 16. 
This chapter of law begins with an explicit statement of Aaronid control over 
the cult, and with a restatement of the subjugation of the Levites to Aaron’s 
line; reference is even made to the events of Numbers 16-17: “No outsider will 
approach you as you perform the duties of the shrine and the duties of the 
altar, so that wrath will not again strike the Israelites” (18:4-5). (Naturally, no 
reference to Dathan and Abiram is found in Num 17-18.) Further reference to 
Korah is found in Numbers 27:3, where the daughters of Zelophehad state that 
their father was not part of Korah’s band, using the precise language of 16:11: 
“he was not one of the faction ['zda^], Korah’s faction, that banded together 
[hannó'adim] against Yahweh |‘al-yhwh].” 

Central elements of the priestly narrative of Numbers 16 are common to the 
other major priestly narratives of the wilderness period: the appearance of the 
presence of Yahweh in the Tent of Meeting as a reaction to some objectionable 
behavior by the people, accompanied by a communication with Moses (and 
Aaron), and a subsequent action on the part of Yahweh —all these are found 
not only in Numbers 16, but also in Exodus 16:10-13 and Numbers 14:10, 26-38; 
17:6-15; 20:1-13.°* The P narrative of Numbers 16 is not only a self-standing co- 
herent story, it is part of the continuous P document. 

The nonpriestly story in Numbers 16 is shorter and simpler than that of P, 
but, with the possible exception of its somewhat convoluted introduction, it is 
no less complete.” There are no references to priestly or levitical activities, reg- 
ulations, or responsibilities; nor would we expect to find such in a nonpriestly 
text. We have, rather, a narrative about two Reubenites, Dathan and Abiram, 
challenging the basis of Moses’s leadership of the Israelites: his prophetic cre- 
dentials. (In the course of doing so, they claim that Moses has raised himself 
above the rest of the Israelites; this claim stands in sharp contrast, perhaps in- 
tentionally, with the clear statements of Moses’s humility in the two preced- 
ing E narratives: in Num 11:29, Moses wishes that all Israelites could share in 
his prophetic spirit, while in Num 12:3, Moses is simply described as the most 
humble man on earth.*) As we have already seen in the case of Numbers 11 
(see case study II), the theme of Moses’s prophetic authority belongs to the E 
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narrative, for it is in E alone that the revelation at the mountain in the wilder- 
ness occurs for the explicit purpose of investing Moses with prophetic authority, 
it is in E that this authority is challenged regularly throughout the wilderness 
wanderings, and it is in E that this authority is restated as the final word upon 
the death of Moses in Deuteronomy 34.” 

Confirmation that this story is separate from that of P, and that it belongs to 
E, can be found in the brief reference to this narrative in D. As with Numbers 11 
and the other passages mentioned in chapter 4, D’s description of the events of 
Numbers 16 reflects only the E story, and does so with language that is nearly 
verbatim what we find in Numbers 16.5 Deuteronomy 11:6 recalls “what he 
[that is, Yahweh] did to Dathan and Abiram, sons of Eliab son of Reuben, when 
the earth opened her mouth and swallowed them, along with their households, 
their tents, and every living thing in their train, from amidst all Israel.” This text 
contains direct parallels with Numbers 16:1 and 16:32. Notably, the first of these 
verses in Numbers 16 contains some P (the introduction of Korah), while the 
second contains a redactional insertion (the inclusion of Korah among those 
swallowed by the earth); D, however, makes no mention of either the priestly 
or the redactional elements in the canonical text. D, therefore, again represents 
strong evidence not only for the division of the text, but for the independent 
existence of the E narrative. 

As we have seen, in the P narrative of Numbers 16 the test by which Korah 
and his band are proved in the wrong is simply the standard ritual procedure 
of the incense offering. In E, however, it is not Dathan and Abiram who are 
truly being tested; it is Moses. Dathan and Abiram are not instructed to do 
anything; they simply stand there. Moses’s challenge is self-imposed: if he is 
able to importune Yahweh to make something truly exceptional happen—like 
the earth opening and swallowing his adversaries—then he, Moses, is proved to 
be a true prophet. The nature of this test, then, conforms entirely to the larger 
setting of the story and confirms its place in the E narrative arc from Horeb to 
the death of Moses. Again, as with P, the E story of Numbers 16 is not only inter- 
nally coherent, but it is continuous with other E texts that make up a cohesive 
narrative.” 

‘The two stories combined by the compiler in Numbers 16 are not as similar 
as those of Genesis 37 and Exodus 14, in which a singular event was told in two 
sources and therefore had to be unified; nor, however, are they as disparate 
as the two very different narratives of Numbers 1. Numbers 16 contains two 
rebellions, but they are two very different rebellions. It is for this reason that it 
is difficult to accept the notion that one story was written as a revision or retell- 
ing of the other, but, as in Numbers 11, it does require that we understand why 
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the compiler would have seen them as similar enough to be combined into a 
single narrative. In this case, the answer is far less complicated than that for 
Numbers 11. For both P and E, the story told in Numbers 16 is the definitive 
rebellion against the Israelite leadership; that of the Aaronid priesthood for P, 
that of Moses in E. After these stories, the question is settled: the authority of 
Moses and Aaron is never again questioned. Both narratives make this clear 
not only from the absence of further stories of rebellion in the respective docu- 
ments, but on grounds internal to the events of Numbers 16 themselves. For P, 
the conclusion of the story comes with Yahweh’s definitive selection of Aaron 
in Numbers 17:21-26, especially with Yahweh’s words in 17:25: “Put Aaron’s staff 
back before the 'edüt to be kept as a sign for the rebels, so that their mutterings 
against me may cease, lest they die.” After this, no rebellion against the Aaronid 
priesthood is possible. E, on the other hand, does not contain so clear a state- 
ment, but the finality of the Dathan and Abiram story can be seen in the won- 
drous act of the earth swallowing them alive. This unheard-of event is the defin- 
itive sign of prophetic authority, for Moses just as for Elijah in 1 Kings 18:36-37, 
where the prophet’s bringing about of a seemingly impossible divine act (fire 
from heaven) is intended to demonstrate his prophetic powers and is utterly 
convincing: “When they saw this, all the people flung themselves on their faces 
and cried out, ‘Yahweh alone is God, Yahweh alone is God!" (18:39). 

For the compiler, then, there could be little choice but to combine these two 
stories into one. Just as Joseph could not be sold more than once, just as the 
Egyptians could not be destroyed more than once, so too the authority of Israel’s 
leadership could not be finally decided more than once. In the course of com- 
bining the pentateuchal documents, the compiler had long since confused the 
distinction between varying types of leadership; Mosaic prophetic authority and 
Aaronid cultic authority were conjoined already in the canonical Sinai/Horeb 
pericope, in which both are established. Thus the end of the challenge to the 
now-singular Israelite authority could also be only singular. 

The two narratives that can be isolated in Numbers 16 are, as we have seen, 
not only internally coherent, but in fact describe two completely different 
events. Though both are rebellions, or attempted rebellions, they are directed at 
different parties, on different grounds, with different tests and different results. 
Their aims are entirely distinct: in one case, to prove, for the first and only time, 
the cultic legitimacy of the Aaronid priesthood; in the other, to prove, once 
again, the authentic national prophetic leadership of Moses. Despite these 
stark differences, some scholars read the priestly narrative as a reworking of 
the nonpriestly, as a revision and supplement rather than as an independently 
conceived and executed story. 
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The most straightforward reading of P as originally supplementary comes 
from John Van Seters, who, however, does not provide any rationale for his 


analysis. 


He has identified the P and nonpriestly stories precisely but does not 
treat the P narrative in any detail. The brief insertions that we have attributed 
to the compiler Van Seters attributes to P, in its redactional, rather than autho- 
rial, role. We may point out two significant problems with this analysis. First, if 
P is entirely supplementary, rather than having existed independently, then we 
ought to see evidence that the P author has used the nonpriestly text as a base 
on which to build his own story —yet we are able to read P entirely on its own, 
as a coherent narrative, without any knowledge of the nonpriestly text. Second, 
if the combination of the two stories is attributable to the author of the latter, 
that is, to P, then we should not expect to find any major discontinuities in the 
text—yet the location of the events, whether at the Tabernacle or the tents of 
Dathan and Abiram, is completely muddled in the canonical text. 

‘The position that P is a supplementary layer is also taken, at least implicitly, 
by Baruch Levine. In his discussion of vv. 16-24, the part of the P story describ- 
ing the test of the incense offering, Levine suggests that this passage was written 
as a conscious extension of or commentary on the E phrase “pay no regard to 
their minha in v. 15.* If this were the case, then the earlier reference to this 
test, in vv. 5-7, must also be part of the same interpretive move by the priestly 
author. Yet such an assumption seems unwarranted. There is nothing in the 
priestly story that requires a basis in the E narrative. The bringing of incense has 
already served as a test of sorts for P, in Leviticus 10:1—3, and it is perfectly in line 
with the rest of P's worldview that this should be the test here as well. Not only 
does the priestly text read naturally without any reference to v. 15, it is highly 
unlikely that a priestly author would draw the connection between the minha? 
of v. 15 and the incense offering of his own story: minha’ in P has the specific 
meaning of “meal-offering” (Lev 2; 6:7-23). 

Jacob Milgrom has also argued for P as a recension, or perhaps for two priestly 
recensions.*? He begins his analysis with a putative “penultimate recension,” in 
which both the priestly and the nonpriestly stories are included, then postulates 
an “ultimate recension” in which the two stories are more closely tied together 
and some additional priestly material added. His analysis is structural: he argues 
that the penultimate recension was structured chiastically, a feature that was ru- 
ined by the ultimate recension. Yet Milgrom’s chiasm is entirely dependent on 
the removal of those features that ruin the purported structure—and it is those 
precise features that are attributed to the ultimate recension. Milgrom assigns 
vv. 5-11 to his ultimate recension, though it is unclear why these verses, particu- 
larly wv. 5-7, which introduce the test of the fire pans, are to be separated com- 
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positionally from their parallel text in vv. 16-19— except that they don’t fit the 
chiastic pattern. Milgrom also assigns v. 25 to the ultimate recension, although, 
as we have seen, it is integral to the E narrative and has no connection at all 
to the P story. Additionally, it is not obvious why the combining of Korah with 
Dathan and Abiram in vv. 24, 27, and 32 should be part of the ultimate recen- 
sion and not the penultimate, since these redactional moves are necessary from 
the moment that the two stories are interwoven and meant to be understood 
as a single narrative. Most important, Milgrom nowhere demonstrates that the 
priestly story is dependent on that of E, or is secondary to it in any way; indeed, 
his penultimate recension is bracketed by the Dathan and Abiram story, rather 
than the Korah story, which might suggest a nonpriestly compiler. He simply 
states that P is a recension rather than a source, though, at least for the penulti- 
mate recension, there is no basis for such a claim. 

Reinhard Kratz takes a similar approach, viewing Numbers 16 as the product 
ofa threefold accumulation of texts.” First, he claims, there was the nonpriestly 
story (vv. 12-15, 25-34) about Dathan and Abiram’s rebellion against Moses; 
then an addition covering the majority of what we have identified as P (w. 1-7, 
16-24, 35), in which Korah, Dathan, Abiram, and On rebel against the priest- 
hood of Moses and Aaron; and finally a layer in which Korah and the Levites 
rebel against Aaron (with additions over a number of verses). Kratz’s first two 
layers are, for the most part, E and P as we have isolated them above. Like our 
priestly narrative, Kratz’s second layer can be read as a self-standing narrative; 
it is not dependent on the first layer, and in fact contradicts it in numerous 
details, as we have seen. Yet for Kratz, this layer is to be read as a supplement, 
though it is unclear whether he means that it was written independently and 
then secondarily added or that it was written for the purpose of being attached 
to the nonpriestly story. A particular difficulty in Kratz’s description of his layers 
is that in the second one, covering vv. 1-7, 16-24, and 35, the main characters 
are supposed to be Korah and Dathan, Abiram, and On; yet, as we have noted 
repeatedly, Dathan, Abiram, and On are not mentioned in these verses. We 
may further note that Kratz’s third layer contains additions to a variety of verses, 
but that all of the affected verses belong to his second stratum, the equivalent 
to our P. It is therefore unclear why this third layer should be seen as a supple- 
ment to the combined first two layers, rather than to the second layer alone — in 
which case his first layer represents our E, and his second and third represent 
our P, with a posited internal development. 

Erhard Blum’s analysis, though following along the same lines, alleviates 
some of the difficulties of Kratz's presentation.” Blum sees two originally inde- 
pendent narratives: the nonpriestly story of Dathan and Abiram and a priestly 
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story about the 250 Israelite leaders who want access to the priesthood (vv. 3-74, 
18, 35). These were combined, according to Blum, by a priestly redactor who 
also inserted the verses about Korah and his Levite rebellion (vv. 7b-11, 16-17 [as 
a resumptive repetition preceding v. 18 after the insertion of vv. 72-15 |, 19-22) 
and added the name Korah into the earlier narratives at various points. While 
there are some appealing elements to this analysis — especially the recognition 
of originally independent priestly and nonpriestly narratives—it suffers from 
some of the same problems as that of Kratz. The supposedly redactional layer of 
Korah’s rebellion appears almost exclusively in the context of the purportedly 
earlier priestly narrative. Thus vv. 7b-u follow directly on the priestly vv. 3-7a, 
reconfiguring them (and presumably adding the name Korah in w. 5 and 6); 
vv. 19-22 follow on the priestly v. 18; and even vv. 16-17 were inserted for the 
purpose of linking two priestly sections together (vv. 3-7a and 18). Notably, the 
additions into the nonpriestly narrative serve only to tie the two stories together; 
there is no significant change to the content or thrust of the nonpriestly story by 
these additions. It therefore seems just as easy, if not easier, to argue that Blum’s 
priestly redaction was in fact a secondary stratum within the priestly source; the 
insertion of Korah into the nonpriestly story would then not be part of a priestly 
redaction, but would rather be, as argued above, a result of combining the non- 
priestly narrative with the (already combined) priestly story.” 

The evidence from Numbers 16 strongly suggests that P was an independent 
source, rather than a redactional layer. Yet it is clear from the variety of attempts 
to argue otherwise that the nature of P and its relationship to the nonpriestly 
materials remains very much in question in pentateuchal scholarship. In the 
following chapter, I discuss the status of the priestly source as a whole. 


Chapter 5 
— SO 


COMPLETENESS 


The P Source 


Amid all the various theories regarding the composition of the Pentateuch, 
the identification of the priestly writings, in terms of historical claims, stylis- 
tic tendencies, and scope, has remained almost entirely consistent from early 
scholarship to the present. Despite this widespread agreement on which texts 
are to be designated as priestly, however, the nature of P, as broadly defined, has 
remained an ongoing point of dispute. Two issues in particular are at the heart 
of the discussion of P: whether P is a redactional layer or a source, and whether 
P was written as a response to the nonpriestly text. 

Until the middle of the second half of the nineteenth century, the question 
of whether P was redactional or not was moot: P, whether as part of the original 
"Elohist" source (in combination with E) or on its own, was seen as the earliest 
layer of the Pentateuch and described as the Urschrift or Grundschrift. Even 
when P came to be viewed as the latest of the pentateuchal sources, its status 
as an independent document was generally accepted. While in the late nine- 
teenth to mid-twentieth centuries the view of P as a redactional layer was held 
only by a minority of scholars,' the latter part of the twentieth century witnessed 
a marked revival of this claim, particularly in the works of Frank M. Cross, John 
Van Seters, Rolf Rendtorff, and those who followed them.? Direct rebuttals of 
these scholars have been produced by others, and there is no need to replicate 
them in detail here? Rather, I will restrict the following discussion to more 
general observations about the priestly materials. 
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THE P SOURCE 


First, however, it is important to lay out the priestly document as a whole, 
with a focus on how it functions as a literary work. When read on its own terms, 
the P document can present something of a challenge to the reader. It does 
not have the consistent novelistic features of the J and E sources, and a reader 
expecting to find a fully fleshed-out story will be left unsatisfied. Yet the unique 
manner in which P describes Israel's history is both artistic and meaningful.* 
Appreciating the priestly document as it is, rather than judging it in light of 
other sources, allows for a clearer understanding of P's artistry and intention. 
As J. A. Emerton has written, "Provided we do not begin with a preconceived 
idea of what to expect, the passages ascribed to P can be read as an intelligible, 
consecutive document, in which the author stressed what was important to him 
and said little about other matters.” 

The primeval history in P comprises the genealogy of humankind from 
Adam through Abraham, a progression that is slowed to allow for the fuller 
description of two major episodes: creation and the flood. The creation story 
of Genesis 1 establishes in majestic form the eternal state of the world, with 
specific interest in elements that will later become important for the priestly 
legislation: the division of time and the division of the animal kingdom.^ It also 
provides the dominant concept of humanity, in God's blessing of humankind.’ 
The flood story is both an undoing and a redoing of creation and contains the 
first covenant with humankind, in the promise that the work of creation will 
never be undone again (accompanied by the restatement of the blessing from 
Gen 1). Here also P presents the first food laws (Gen 9:3-4) and the fundamen- 
tal law governing human interaction, the prohibition of murder (9:5-6). These 
episodes are linked by the genealogy from Adam to Noah (ten generations), and 
the flood story is followed by the priestly Table of Nations in Genesis 10*, which 
explains how humanity came to spread over the earth. Thus the primeval his- 
tory for P is the basic presentation of the state of nature and humanity. The ele- 
ments established in this section are unalterable and serve as the background 
for the rest of P’s history. 

The transition from the primeval history to the patriarchal history is accom- 
plished by means of another genealogy, this one from Shem to Abraham (like 
that of Gen 5, also ten generations). P tells us little about the patriarchs, so what 
is told is therefore of heightened importance. Abraham’s settlement in Canaan 
is a necessary prerequisite for the story and is told very briefly, with the only 
extraneous detail being his wealth (Gen 12:4b-5).° Once Abraham is settled, P 
provides only two episodes from his life: the covenant in Genesis 17 (including 
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the intrinsically connected verses 16:1, 3, 15-16 and 21:2-5) and the purchase of 
the family burial plot in Genesis 23. The importance of Abraham for P boils 
down to these two key moments. The first, Genesis 17, is the central theological 
statement of P’s patriarchal history, as it establishes for the first time the special 
status of Abraham’s descendants through Sarah as recipients of the divine prom- 
ise of progeny and land and stands as an important lens through which the rest 
of the priestly history is to be read.’ The new use of the divine epithet El Shad- 
dai, as opposed to simply Elohim as with Noah, underscores the advent of a 
new epoch in Israel’s history. The first part of the promise to Abraham begins to 
be fulfilled immediately, as Isaac is born to Sarah (Gen 21:2-5). Upon this, her 
part in the history ends, and she dies. The second part of the promise begins to 
be fulfilled in Genesis 23, with the purchase of the burial plot for Sarah.'? This 
parcel of land, small though it may be, is the sole piece of property in Canaan 
that is to belong to the patriarchs throughout their time in the land; it is an 
'"huzza^, a permanent possession.!! Once these initial steps toward the fulfill- 
ment of the divine promise have been taken, Abraham’s role comes to an end, 
and he dies (Gen 25:7-10). Even in P’s death notice for Abraham, however, the 
two main features of his life are recognized: he is buried by his two sons, each 
of whom will be the father of a nation, in the family burial plot. 

Of Ishmael we learn only that what God had promised Abraham had come 
to pass: he is given a genealogy, which concludes with the notice that his sons 
were chieftains of tribes—that is, a nation (25:12-17). Of Isaac we hear very 
little: that he married and had children (25:19-20, 26b), that he was wealthy 
(26:13-15, 18), and that he died (35:27-29). That Isaac stands for P mostly as the 
continuation of the promise to Abraham is noted in the first words after Abra- 
ham’s death: “After the death of Abraham, God blessed his son Isaac” )25:118( 
All of the aforementioned notices about Isaac are closely parallel with the same 
elements in the priestly rendering of Abraham; even in Isaac’s death, his two 
sons—each of whom will go on to be the father of a nation—bury him in the 
family plot. 

Jacob receives a slightly fuller treatment. The first thing we are told about him 
is that he is sent to Paddan-Aram to marry within the family (26:34-35; 27:46; 
28:1-9); thus it is through Jacob that P establishes the principle of endogamy. 
As with Abraham and Isaac, so with Jacob we are informed that he is wealthy 
(30:43), and we learn of his wives and children (35:22b-26). Upon Jacob’s return 
to Canaan, God repeats to him the promises made to Abraham in Genesis 17 
(35:11-12); Jacob’s name is also changed to Israel, thereby marking him as the 
direct ancestor of the twelve tribes (35:10). Rachel’s death is described by P 
(35:16a, 19) because she is the only one of the patriarchs or matriarchs who was 
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not buried in the family plot. (Just as Ishmael’s genealogy served to indicate the 
fulfillment of God’s promise to Abraham that he would be the father of many 
nations, so too the genealogy of Esau in Gen 36.) As already noted, the Joseph 
story in P is really the end of the Jacob story. Joseph is merely the mechanism by 
which the Israelites come to Egypt and settle there. P pays far greater attention 
to the list of Jacob’s descendants (46:87), which again stands as evidence of 
the continuing fulfillment of God’s promise. Israel’s settlement in Egypt (47:27) 
is portrayed in terms of the blessing from Genesis 1:28—Israel is fruitful and 
multiplies greatly. Before his death, Jacob recalls to Joseph what God had prom- 
ised him and, through a ceremony of adoption, brings Manasseh and Ephraim 
into the community of the established tribes of Israel (48:3-7, 20). Jacob’s final 
act is to make sure that he is buried in the family plot in Canaan (49:29-33), as 
indeed comes to pass (50:12-13). 

The patriarchal story in P may look different from those of J and E, but it is 
a masterful narrative in its own right. Every word is carefully chosen; even in 
its sometimes repetitive style, every repetition is meaningful. Though there are 
but four major episodes (Gen 1; 6-9*; 17; 23), these extended passages establish 
the main elements of interest to P: for the primeval history, the state of nature 
and humanity’s place in it; for the patriarchal history, the blessing and promise 
of progeny and land. As Walter Brueggemann writes, “These narratives . . . 


"2 Outside of these major episodes, the 


are transparently vehicles of a message. 
priestly story is told rapidly, moving quickly through the generations until the 
Israelites are in Egypt. What P does choose to note along the way, however, is 
striking: virtually every notice in P is in one way or another an indication of the 
continuing fulfillment of God's blessing and promise to the patriarchs.? Each 
of the patriarchs marries and has children, who all go on to be tribal leaders or 
to found nations. Each is buried in the permanent family plot in Canaan. Each 
is even said to be wealthy, a sign of God’s blessing. The genealogies serve this 
purpose as well. P’s patriarchal history is remarkable for both its concision and 
its precision. It tells only and exactly what it needs to tell in order to establish 
the historical and theological groundwork for Israel's future.” It is not the case, 
as some have argued (see below), that the priestly narrative in Genesis does 
not make sense unless one is already familiar with the nonpriestly patriarchal 
materials. In fact, the priestly narrative in Genesis is entirely sensible on its 
own terms; it appears to be “missing” elements only when it is read against the 
canonical text. 

The priestly story continues with the Exodus and begins there with the for- 
mal notice of the fulfillment of the promise of progeny: from seventy people, 
Israel grows to fill the land of Egypt (Exod 1:1-5, 7). The enslavement of the 
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Israelites and God’s recognition of their oppression are stated concisely (1:13-14; 
2:23aß-25); the covenant with the patriarchs is recalled and serves as the mo- 
tivation for God’s deliverance of Israel. As Walther Zimmerli observed, “What 
happens in the time of Moses is also at its core, in terms of the attachment of 
Yahweh to his people, merely the redemption of the earlier promises to Abra- 
ham." God's speech to Moses (6:2-8) revisits the patriarchal promise of the 
land and adds the revelation of the name Yahweh, marking the third epoch in 
Israel's history. By their redemption from slavery, the Israelites are to know 
and accept Yahweh as their god. The genealogy that follows this speech fo- 
cuses on the priestly lineage, thereby establishing the importance of this tribe 
for P. Without further ado, the priestly plagues cycle begins. Again, though 
the plagues make up a significant segment of the priestly narrative, there is no 
tension in the story: as in the flood, Yahweh announces the course of events 
beforehand: he will harden Pharaoh’s heart, and Pharaoh will not let the people 
go until Yahweh has thoroughly demonstrated his power (7:3-5). ‘Thus in P the 
plagues are not really plagues at all, but as P calls them, signs and wonders: they 
are not intended to persuade Pharaoh to let the people go, but rather only to 
demonstrate Yahweh's control." The passover in P is both the impetus for the 
Exodus proper and an indication to the Israelites of Yahweh’s power and salva- 
tion (12:26-27). The final destruction of the Egyptians at the sea in Exodus 14 is 
yet another demonstration of Yahweh’s might (14:4, 17-18( 

The priestly Exodus story, then, introduces a new theme in P: Yahweh’s 
power, which is to be recognized by both the Egyptians and the Israelites. This 
theme stands as a bridge between what preceded and what follows: Yahweh’s 
salvation of the Israelites is presented as part of the fulfillment of the patriarchal 
promise of land, while at the same time it establishes Yahweh as Israel’s god, 
to whom they owe obedience and loyalty. The elements of the story that con- 
tribute to this theme are given expansive treatment—the speech to Moses, the 
plagues, the passover, and the crossing of the sea—while those elements that 
establish the necessary premises on which this story is built are treated far more 
briefly. 

The events at Sinai in P are not about the theophany, which is described 
very briefly (24:17). Rather, the priestly Sinai pericope is really about the con- 
struction of the Tabernacle, the dwelling of Yahweh in it, and the rituals that 
are required to keep Yahweh in the midst of the people.'? This is the central 
theological concern of P, as is evident from the amount of material devoted to 
it (Exod 25-31, 35 through Num 9) and as is only to be expected from priestly 
authors for whom these rites, and the theology underlying them, were the 
very basis of their existence. Everything in P builds to this point: the primeval 
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history, which establishes the natural order that must be ritually maintained; 
the patriarchal stories, which establish the people of Israel and their claim to 
the land in which Yahweh will dwell in their midst; and the Exodus story, which 
establishes Yahweh’s power and Israel's obligation to him.” As Edgar Bright- 
man correctly stated, "P has a single aim: to teach the ritual law, with its divine 
historical sanctions."?! 

For generations, scholars have sought to sunder the literary connection be- 
tween the priestly narrative and the priestly legislation, arguing that the laws are 
a later addition to the preexisting narrative. Yet the laws, or perhaps better the 
Sinai pericope as a whole, including the construction of the Tabernacle, are the 
center and the apex of the priestly narrative. As David Damrosch notes, "Far 
from interrupting the narrative, the laws complete it, and the story exists for the 
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sake of the laws that it frames."? The priestly narrative is unthinkable without 
the laws; indeed, the difficulty in understanding the priestly narrative without 
the laws no doubt contributed to the opinion that P was not an independent 
document. Just as the narrative elements of D frame its laws, establishing Is- 
rael’s pattern of sin and punishment through the wilderness as the justification 
for the necessity of obedience to the law, so too in P the narrative frames the law 
and is imbued with far greater meaning by the presence of the law at its center.” 
'The blessings and promises of God to the patriarchs, the destructive power 
Yahweh wields against the Egyptians, and the sustenance that he provides in 
the wilderness all speak to the issue of Yahweh's continuing presence in the 
Tabernacle once the Israelites have settled in Canaan. As Georg Fohrer put it, 
"the narrative provides the foundation for the eternal law, and the eternal law 
justifies the presentation of the narrative.” 

The priestly text from Exodus 25 through Leviticus 16 systematically estab- 
lishes the cultic system by which Yahweh's presence in the midst of the people 
is to be maintained. The attention to order and detail is impeccable. Moses is 
called up to the mountain to receive the blueprint for the Tabernacle (24:18a; 
25:1-31:18); the Israelites build the Tabernacle as instructed (35:1-40:33), and 
Yahweh descends to dwell in it (40:34-38). Only once the Tabernacle is com- 
plete, with all the cultic appurtenances, is it sensible to give the laws pertaining 
to the cultic rituals that will occur there; and of course the laws for the rituals 
must be known before any can be carried out. So in Leviticus 1-7 we find the 
definitions of and instructions for the various sacrifices. Before any offering can 
take place, however, there must be priests: Leviticus 8-9 describes the investi- 
ture of the Aaronid priesthood, concluding, finally, with the first formal sacri- 
fice (9:8-24). Immediately thereafter, the priestly text establishes the precision 
by which these rites are to be carried out through the counterexample of Nadab 
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and Abihu. The laws of Leviticus 1-15 indicate the ways in which the divine 
presence in the Tabernacle is threatened, through the detailed explanation of 
the priestly impurity system and the mechanisms by which impurity is to be 
removed. The rituals for the day of atonement in Leviticus 16, in turn, describe 
the means by which the contamination of the Tabernacle, caused by the sins of 
the people, is to be removed. 

The priestly legislation is systematic and thorough, and single-minded in its 
focus on the central question of how Yahweh’s presence in the midst of the 
people is to be maintained. As with the narrative that leads to this legislation, 
each piece builds on the next. Every element is required for the final picture, 
and nothing extraneous is added.” 

The lengthy listing of Israel’s tribes in Numbers 1-2—and note especially 
their impressive numbers, further testimony to the fulfillment of the promise— 
is followed by the ordering of the tribes around the Tabernacle (Num 3), again 
emphasizing the centrality of Yahweh in the midst of the people. Before the 
Israelites can leave Sinai, P provides the instructions for how the Tabernacle 
is to be disassembled and transported; this requires outlining the roles of the 
Levites (Num 4). The Levites must further be ritually invested with their cultic 
rights (Num 8). Finally, the Israelites may depart, and the description of this 
is provided in Numbers 9-10:28; again, the regular formal listing of the tribes 
stands as confirmation of everything that P has established to this point. 

The narratives that follow the departure from Sinai in P depict the failures 
of the people, both in their faith in Yahweh and in their adherence to the laws. 
Just as the story of the Exodus established the grounds for the obedience of the 
Israelites, the stories of rebellion and misconduct in the wilderness reaffirm 
the destructive power that Yahweh wields when he is not obeyed. The episode 
of the spies (Num 13-14“) centers on the people's lack of faith in Yahweh's 
promise of the land, for which they are punished by forty years of wandering. 
The provision of manna (Exod 16*) begins with the people's desire to return to 
Egypt rather than die in the wilderness, as they have just been condemned to 
do, and simultaneously reinforces the people's obligation to Yahweh: he pro- 
vides them with food, but does so in a way that takes into account the previ- 
ously given Sabbath laws.” The rebellion of Korah (Num 16-17*) focuses on 
the singular prerogatives of the Aaronid priests, the challenge to which results 
in fiery death and a plague. The difficult story of Moses getting water from the 
rock in Numbers 20:1-13* seems to make the point that Yahweh's word is to be 
obeyed to the letter, regardless of who is acting: even if it is Moses and Aaron 
themselves, the repercussions are decisive. Aaron's death follows immediately, 
and simultaneously and necessarily the investiture of his son Eleazar as the 
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new high priest (20:23-29). Through these narratives, the priestly author dem- 
onstrates the fragility of the blessings and promises to the patriarchs, which are 
threatened when the people forget their obligation to Yahweh as established 
in the Exodus and disregard their responsibility to safeguard the divine pres- 
ence. Yet even as the generation of the Exodus is condemned to die in the 
wilderness, the promise itself remains firm, simply transferred to the subsequent 
generation. 

As in Genesis, the priestly text from Exodus through Numbers comprises 
individual extended episodes linked by smaller connecting pieces, in the case 
of the latter books by travel itinerary notices. The progression of the Israelites 
from Egypt to the border of Canaan is paused at various points so that P can 
present one of the episodes, each of which contributes to the overall argument 
of the priestly document. 

Finally, the priestly text turns to the beginning of the possession of the land, 
starting with the territory of the Transjordan. The war against Midian in Num- 
bers 31, prepared for in Numbers 25:16-18, explains how the Israelites came to 
control the Transjordan; the apportioning of the land in Numbers 32 explains 
how the tribes that settled there came to do so. With this matter resolved, and 
with the conquest of the land and the final fulfillment of God’s promise to the 
patriarchs at hand, Moses ascends Mount Nebo and dies, succeeded by Joshua 
(Deut 32:48-52; 34:1aa'B, 5*, 8-10). 

The priestly document, from beginning to end, is a model of precision, clar- 
ity, and rhetorical power.? The lack of “action” typically associated with narra- 
tive is not a weakness of P, but rather a central element of its magisterial style. 
Yahweh’s control over events is never in doubt.” Everything that occurs is fore- 
told. P, both in its overall scope and in many of its specifics, can be understood 
as a series of divine speeches—commands, promises, and predictions —and the 
working out of their fulfillments.?? The course of Israel's history and the estab- 
lishment of the priestly cult at its religious center is all according to the divine 
plan.* The constant reiteration of this overarching theme gives the priestly nar- 
rative its force. The individual themes that occur and recur throughout are ex- 
emplified through the narrative episodes, and anything that does not contribute 
to those themes is omitted. There are no significant gaps in P; what may appear 
in light ofthe canonical text to be missing narrative elements are in fact nothing 
of the kind. We may extrapolate Baruch J. Schwartz's description of the priestly 
Sinai pericope to cover the entirety of P: “The narrative is thoroughly complete 
and coherent. Nothing is out of sequence, nothing is mentioned that has not 
been properly introduced, and nothing is introduced that is not developed to its 
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logical conclusion."? What P tells us is precisely what P wants us to concentrate 


on, precisely what is necessary for building the theological argument that devel- 
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ops over the course of the priestly work.” What we as canonical readers assume 
is important is not the same as what P thinks is important, nor should it be. P 
does not romanticize Israel’s history in the slightest. The lives of the patriarchs 
have importance for P only insofar as they participate in the reception and ini- 
tial fulfillments of the divine blessings and promises. ‘The enslavement of the 
Israelites is meaningful only insofar as it serves as a mechanism for God to fulfill 
his promise and display his power. Antony Campbell insightfully notes: “The 
text is not the history of Israel that we might write today. . . . The Priestly text is 
not written for us, however, and there is a coherence to its horizon that we need 
to note.”’* The priestly document—coherent, independent, and complete —is 
as worthy of literary respect as any biblical text. 


P AS REDACTION 


Having laid out the priestly document as a whole, I now turn to some of 
the broader questions regarding the status of P in pentateuchal scholarship, 
especially as it relates to the nonpriestly material. Although there are places in 
which P comprises little more than a notice— of genealogy, of age, of birth, of 
marriage, of itinerary —when P does relate a fuller episode, these passages are 
full stories, entirely comprehensible and complete on their own terms. Such 
episodes include the following: 


Creation 

The flood 

The covenant with Abraham 

‘The purchase of the cave of Machpelah 

The revelation of Yahweh's name to Moses and the 
plagues in Egypt 

'The crossing of the sea 

The giving of manna 

The entire Sinai event, including the construction of 
the Tabernacle, the law-giving, and the individual 
episodes 

The spies 

The rebellion of Korah 

The water from the rock 

The death of Aaron 

The war against Midian 

The apportioning of the 'Transjordan 


Genesis 1:1—2:4a 
Genesis 6-9* 
Genesis 17? 
Genesis 23 
Exodus 6-10* 


Exodus 14 (see case study IV) 
Exodus 16* 
Exodus 19-Numbers 10* 


Numbers 13-14* 
Numbers 16* 
Numbers 20:1-13* 
Numbers 20:22-29 
Numbers 31 
Numbers 32* 


Each of these stories is self-contained and coherent, consistent both internally 


and in the larger P context. 
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This observation can be coupled with the recognition that P tells some stories 
that have no parallel in the nonpriestly narratives. Only P describes the pur- 
chase of a burial plot for the patriarchs and matriarchs (Gen 23), the construc- 
tion of the Tabernacle (Exod 25-31, 35-40), the rebellion of Korah (Num 16*( 
the actions of Phinehas (Num 25*), and the war against Midian (Num 31). On 
a smaller scale, only P tells of the plagues of lice (Exod 8:12-15), boils (9:8-12), 
and darkness (10:20-23, 27).*° 

Where P and non-P do narrate the same historical events, they are told dif- 
ferently. P’s creation story is obviously distinct from that of J (Gen 2:4b-25), 
not least in terms of the order and purpose of creation. P’s flood story differs 
from that of J in the number of animals brought onto the ark, the chronology 
of the flood, and the concluding covenant. The covenant with Abraham in P 
is made on entirely different grounds from that of E (Gen 15). Jacob leaves his 
father’s house for Aram for completely divergent reasons in P (Gen 26:34-35; 
27:46-28:9) and in J (27:1-45). The revelation of Yahweh’s name to Moses in P 
occurs at a time and place different from that in E (Exod 3*). P's plagues cycle 
differs from that of J in the content of the plagues as well as their purpose. The 
crossing of the sea in P has virtually no resemblance to the destruction of the 
Egyptians in J besides the fact that both involve water (see case study IV). In 
P the giving of the manna is the response to the people's complaint, while in 
J it is a test of the people's faithfulness, as well as an etiology for the Sabbath. 
The laws of P are entirely different from those of E (Exod 20:23-23:33) and are 
given in a different place at a different time. Compared with J, the spies in P 
leave from a different place, go to a different place, and bring back a different 
report; different characters are involved, and the episodes conclude differently. 
The episode of Moses getting water from a rock in P takes place at a different 
place, at a different time, and with very different results from the parallel J story 
(Exod 17:1bß-7). The story of the apportioning of the 'Iransjordan in P differs 
from its counterpart in E with regard to when the tribes will possess the land 
and who grants it to them. 

When these three elements are taken together — that P tells different stories, 
that P tells the same stories differently, and that in both cases the stories P tells 
are complete —the case for P as a redactional layer rather than an indepen- 
dent source becomes difficult to maintain. In all three of these respects, P is 
exactly like J and E. The P stories have all the hallmarks of an independent 
composition: they have beginnings and endings; they are internally consistent 
and coherent in plot, theme, and language; and they are distinctive from their 
nonpriestly counterparts. These P stories, especially those without a parallel 
in the nonpriestly material, do not participate in any discernible redactional 
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process. They are, rather, clearly reliant on a unique set of traditions, or unique 
renderings of common traditions. The independence of P comes out clearly 
in those stories that have a parallel in non-P but are set at a different place and 
time (and take no notice of the fact that the events they are relating have already 
happened once before or will happen again later): notably the revelation of 
Yahweh’s name in Exodus 6 and the episode of Moses getting water from the 
rock in Numbers 20. If P were a mere redactional layer, these episodes would, 
presumably, occur at the same time as—or, better, before—their nonpriestly 
counterparts, or even as supplements and revisions to the nonpriestly texts.’ 
There is nothing inherent in either story that requires them to be set apart from 
the nonpriestly versions; they are situated where they are in the P narrative be- 
cause that is where the P author thought that they occurred. This speaks to the 
independence of the P narrative from that of non-P. 

Equally compelling is the completeness of those P stories that have been 
interwoven with J and/or E. Such completeness is required only of an indepen- 
dent story; if P were a redaction of non-P, we would expect that it would be un- 
readable on its own, that it would depend on the content of the nonpriestly story 
that it supplements. In the episodes mentioned above, this is clearly not the 
case. P is eminently readable on its own, and it does not require the nonpriestly 
text to make sense. This is admitted even by Erhard Blum, who considers P a 
layer rather than a source; for this reason, he describes P as something between 
a source and a redaction.’ These independent stories speak to P as a source; for 
Blum and many others, it is the parts of P that are not so clearly episodic that 
suggest P as a redaction. 

The status of P’s independence, however, especially in the case of the smaller 
notices between the larger narrative episodes, must be judged on the basis of P 
when read apart from the nonpriestly text; the guiding question must be whether 
P can be read on its own—whether P requires non-P to make sense. This ques- 
tion is most pertinent in the patriarchal narratives; from Exodus 6 onward, P is 
far lengthier and fuller than J and E. In Genesis, however, where J and E have 
substantial narratives, P frequently comprises little more than a brief notice. 
Thus Abraham’s departure for Canaan and his settlement there —told in detail 
by J in Genesis 12:1-4a, 6-9, complete with the divine promise and the estab- 
lishment of cultic sites— is told in reportorial form by P in 11:31-32 and 12:45 
(and 1:32 is only a genealogical notice). The story of Lot and the destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, the J story of which covers the majority of Genesis 13, 
18, and 19, is represented by only a handful of verses in P: 13:6, 112-1200 19:29.” 
Jacob's travels to and from Aram and the time he spent there, told in such detail 
by both J and E in chapters 29-33, receive little treatment by P other than the 
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notices of his departure from Canaan (28:1-9), acquisition of wealth (30:43), 
children (35:22b-26), departure from Paddan-Aram (3117-18), and arrival 
back in Canaan (33:18*). P’s Joseph story contains none of the plot elements 
of J or E; it is little more than the notice of Joseph's rise to power )40:45-403( 
the list of people who came with Jacob to Egypt (46:6-27), the settlement of 
Jacob’s family in Rameses (47:5-6a, 7-11, 27-28), the blessing of Manasseh and 
Ephraim (48:3-7, 20), and Jacob’s blessing and burial instructions to his sons 
(49:1a, 28b-33) and their fulfillment of those instructions (50:12-13).*! From a 
slightly broader perspective, we may observe that P’s Abraham story really com- 
prises only the notice of his journey to Canaan, the covenant with God, the 
purchase of the burial plot, and his death; the Isaac story contains only the 
notice of his marriage, his acquisition of wealth (Gen 26:13-15, 18),” his bless- 
ing and sending off of Jacob (28:1-9), and his death (35:27-29); the Jacob story 
relates only briefly his time in Paddan-Aram, the blessing he receives upon his 
return (35:9-13, 15), and his descent to Egypt. These stories are interspersed 
with genealogies (Gen 25:12-17; 36; 46:8-27). 

When P is read in light of the more substantial J and E stories, it is little 
wonder that it has been considered incomplete. Blum describes P’s patriarchal 
materials as a “caricature of a story rather than a patriarchal history.”* Van 
Seters states of the Abraham story in P that it “cannot possibly be construed 
as an account of Abraham’s life, even if P is regarded as ‘summarizing’ in the 
extreme." Cross says of P that “its ‘narrative’ is nothing like the narrative of 
saga.” Yet these critiques are founded on assumptions derived from the non- 
priestly patriarchal stories. What constitutes a proper “patriarchal history” for 
Blum can only be what is found in the nonpriestly text; what counts as a proper 
“account of Abraham’s life” for Van Seters can similarly only be the nonpriestly 
version of it. Cross’s definition of saga is determined by his view of the non- 
priestly materials as the literary representations of an early Israelite oral epic. 
The thoroughness of P’s patriarchal history cannot be judged in light of other 
authors; indeed, it should not be judged at all. Thoroughness is a subjective 
matter, determined only by comparison with other material. As Klaus Koch 
cogently put it, the determination that P is incomplete “is based on indirect, ab- 
stract considerations about the genre of narrative Hebrew works and about the 
indispensability of certain subjects within an Israelite recounting of the early 
history of the people. . . . In the end, that one is put off by the different types of 
material and an allegedly gap-filled continuity arises from a judgment of taste 
that inevitably corresponds to modern sentiment and is hardly objective.”* To 
put it more broadly, we cannot judge P on the basis of whether it conforms 
to the modern expectation of the fullness of “narrative,” conditioned by our 
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familiarity with the form of the novel—or, for that matter, to any externally 
imposed concept of what narrative should be. Not only is it possible that what 
we consider a satisfactory narrative is not what the ancient author or audience 
would have considered so (as if such a question would have been pressing for 
the ancient author/audience in any case), but more importantly there is no 
justification for the requirement that P conform to any given genre in the first 
place. Not all documents need to be full, novelistic narratives. We cannot judge 
P against a standard to which the author of P would have felt no obligation to 
adhere. 

What can be judged is the coherence and continuity of the priestly descrip- 
tion of the patriarchal era, taken on its own terms. “P may not have been in- 
tended to be a narrative document in the same sense as JE,” Emerton writes. “It 
is, however, arguable that it is intelligible when considered in its own right."* 
Without comparison to the nonpriestly text, the patriarchal history in P is, on 
its surface, entirely comprehensible. It comprises a series of notices of travel, 
births, deaths, marriages, and genealogies, with some more substantial episodes 
punctuating the chronological and geographical progression. There is no in- 
ternal inconsistency in this material, nor are there any significant gaps (see the 
discussion below); indeed, as Otto Eissfeldt recognized, “the continuity of what 
is related [in P] is indeed much more strongly brought out than in the other 
sources." * As long as P is not required to tell the same stories as J and E, and 
more importantly, as long as P is not required to tell the patriarchal history in 
the same manner as J and E, there is no reason that its patriarchal history should 
be considered incomplete. Again, Koch: “No a priori postulate regarding genre 
can be derived that already determines . . . what a proper Hebrew book can and 
cannot contain.” 

Beyond the mere comparison with the fuller nonpriestly sources, scholars 
have claimed that P contains gaps that are understandable only if it was writ- 
ten as a supplement to the nonpriestly accounts. In this regard Cross points to 
the absence of any story of primordial human rebellion, the sacrifice of Isaac, 
the endangered ancestress stories, the wooing of Rebekah, the rivalry between 
Jacob and Esau, the Jacob-Laban cycle, the story of Dinah and Shechem, the 
Joseph story, the birth of Moses, his flight from and return to Egypt, and the 
Balaam cycle.’ These ostensible omissions from P are, in Cross’s words, “hard 
to believe” and “difficult to imagine”; “what remains makes a poor narrative 
indeed.” Most famously, Cross marvels at the lack of a covenant at Sinai in P: 
“The most stunning omission from the Priestly document is a narrative of the 
covenant ceremony proper. . . . To suppose that the Priestly tradent simply had 
no tradition of the covenant rites at Sinai is incredible. To posit a theory that P 
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had no covenant at all at Sinai is a fortiori beyond credence.” Both the subjec- 
tivity of Cross's assessments and the patent reliance on the nonpriestly material 
as the basis for his judgments render his argument tendentious. We cannot 
require P to tell the same stories as J or E, nor can we require that the stories 
held in common be told in the same way. 

The examples brought by Cross do not in fact represent gaps in P on its own, 
but only in comparison with the nonpriestly material. Rendtorff, however, ar- 
gues that the priestly material in the patriarchal history — consisting of chrono- 
logical notices and reports of promises and blessings— is lacking any priestly 
connections one to the other. In order to argue this, however, he eliminates 
the majority of the long-recognized priestly texts that do connect one priestly 
passage to another. Tellingly, he does so on the basis not of content, but rather 
of style: he makes regular reference to the use of a concordance to demonstrate 
that words in verses typically assigned to P are found in other sources;’* he 
describes the issue of Jacob's stay in Paddan-Aram in P, as opposed to Haran 
in J, as “linguistic,” and the words Paddan-Aram as “an expression.” Rendtorff 
further removes from P the major episode of Genesis 23, on the basis of style 
and theology: "It is, in my opinion, inconceivable that the author of texts like 
Genesis 17 and Exod. 6:2-8 should have departed so far from his own style as 
to have taken over this purely ‘profane’ story (there can be no question at all, 
in my opinion, of P being the real author), without throwing even the slightest 
theological light on it."** Despite the fact that the priestly notices of the burials 
of the patriarchs all depend on and refer to Genesis 23 (and that no nonpriestly 
passage has any connection to it), the style and theology of the chapter (or lack 
thereof) evidently render it unfit to be P. Rendtorff thus defines what is “authen- 
tically” P on the basis of those texts he is willing to attribute to it; those that do 
not fit his paradigm are thereby excluded. It is ironic that he should at the same 
time criticize Martin Noth for “[carrying] through his opinion consistently by 
excluding all the material that is opposed to it.””” 

Rendtorff further argues that the Moses story in P lacks a beginning, as Moses 
is not introduced before God speaks to him in Exodus 6:2 and that therefore 
P must presuppose the introduction of Moses in the nonpriestly story. On 
general grounds, this is not necessarily a problem. One might assume that, of 
all biblical figures, Moses was well enough known by the general Israelite popu- 
lation that he required no formal introduction; of course, for Rendtorff, there 
were no such common Israelite traditions (see chapter 2), and so the absence of 
an introduction is more problematic for him than it might otherwise be. More 
specifically, however, we may note that P does provide a formal introduction for 
Moses: it comes in the genealogy of Exodus 6:14-30, which concludes with a 
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detailed rehearsal of precisely who Moses is, complete with verbatim references 
back to the dialogue between Yahweh and Moses in 6:2-12.? Thus P may not 
introduce Moses before Exodus 6:2; but P does introduce Moses immediately 
thereafter, and though the style may not be to Rendtorff’s liking, this makes it 
no less of a formal introduction. 

The examples of gaps brought by Cross and Rendtorff are, as we have seen, 
not valid. They are based on canonical readings of the story, on methodologi- 
cally flawed source analyses, and on presumptions of how P “should” tell a story. 
As Jean-Louis Ska observes, “No one asked P to furnish a parallel for each text 
present in the earlier sources.”® There are, however, some authentic gaps in P 
that should not be overlooked. P has no notice of the births of Jacob and Esau 
(though it does tell us how old Isaac was when they were born, in Gen 25:26b), 
nor of Jacob’s marriages. Though these are relatively minor gaps, given the oth- 
erwise complete state of P, they do represent information that, though absent, 
is crucial to the rest of the P story and contained in the nonpriestly text. Thus 
they might constitute evidence of P’s dependence on non-P.°! Yet we may also 
observe what type of material is missing in these places: birth and marriage no- 
tices, along with death notices, are a unique category, insofar as they are events 
that in the compiled Pentateuch cannot, and do not, happen more than once. 
If more than one source says that Jacob and Esau were born, only one can be 
preserved in the text, for it is narratively impossible for this to happen twice. 
Moreover, these are events that cannot really happen in different ways: while 
both P and J can have a flood story, but told so differently that they could each 
be preserved in a combined form, the notice of a birth or death is a singular oc- 
currence, told in a single sentence. That these gaps in P are nota problem with 
P per se, but are rather a function of the compilation of the sources, is evident 
from the fact that the same gaps occur in the nonpriestly stories. For example, 
because the compiler used the P version of the birth of Isaac in Genesis 16:2-5, 
there is no J version of this event, although it is clear that J must have had 
one (the introduction to it still stands, in 16:1). J similarly lacks an account of 
Abraham’s death, though it is prepared for in 25:1-6; instead, we have P's death 
notice, in 25:7-10. Thus the only true gaps in P are readily accounted for by the 
process of compilation and do not signify that P depended on the nonpriestly 
accounts; indeed, the gaps in J where P contains birth and death notices consti- 
tute evidence to the contrary.” 

Perhaps the most important evidence that P does not require the nonpriestly 
narrative comes from the referential horizon of the priestly material. To put it 
briefly, P is consistently self-referential, from beginning to end, but contains vir- 
tually no references to the nonpriestly text. The priestly genealogy of Genesis 5 
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begins with explicit reference to creation in Genesis 1. The priestly flood story 
portrays the flood as a reversal and renewal of creation, again with reference 
only to Genesis 1, not to Genesis 2. The priestly covenant between God and 
Abraham in Genesis 17 presupposes only that Sarah is old (17:17), not that she is 
barren as in J (11:30; 16:2). All of the deaths and burials of the patriarchs and ma- 
triarchs in P presuppose the story of the purchase of Machpelah in Genesis 23. 
Isaac sends Jacob off to Paddan-Aram in 28:1-9 on the grounds established in 
P in 26:34-35 and 27:46, with no reference to the lengthy story of Jacob’s de- 
ception in 27:1-45 or to any rivalry between Jacob and Esau. God’s blessing of 
Jacob in P in 35:9-12 connects directly to Isaac’s blessing of Jacob in 28:1-4, 
and there is no mention of any of the events of Jacob’s time in Aram from the 
J and E sources. Jacob’s deathbed speech to Joseph in 48:3-7 refers in detail to 
the P narrative of Genesis 35, but not at all to any of the events of Jacob’s life 
narrated in the nonpriestly stories (see case study V). The overall chronology of 
the patriarchs in P is both thoroughgoing and contradictory to the nonpriestly 
chronology (see chapter 1). The revelation of Yahweh’s name in Exodus 6:2-6 
refers to the priestly theophanies in Genesis, and not to the nonpriestly ones, 
which it in fact explicitly contradicts; it is presented as the first revelation of the 
divine name, as if Exodus 3:9-15 had never happened.9 The conclusion of the 
priestly plagues story (Exod 11:910) refers verbatim to its beginning (7:3-4), 
and not to the J version. The crossing of the sea in P resonates entirely with the 
priestly plagues, not with those of J (see case study IV). The priestly Sinai peri- 
cope makes no mention of the Decalogue, the tablets, the Covenant Code, the 
golden calf, or any other aspect of the nonpriestly accounts. The construction 
of the Tabernacle and the institution of the Sabbath, on the other hand, have 
clear connections with the priestly creation in Genesis 1.% All of the priestly 
law-giving and narrative after Exodus 40 presupposes the priestly Tabernacle, 
with no regard for E’s Tent of Meeting (33:7-11). The story of Korah’s rebellion, 
as we have seen, presupposes the priestly ordering of the tribes, the establish- 
ment of the Levites as cultic servants, the procedure of the fire pans, and the 
deaths of Nadab and Abihu. The priestly story of Moses getting water from a 
rock makes no mention of the idea that this has happened before, in J. 

The preceding list could well be extended, and certainly provided with far 
more details, but the point is clear: the priestly text is full of internal cross- 
references, is built only on itself, and at virtually no point makes any reference 
to or shows any dependence on the nonpriestly story. If P is an independent 
document, this is of course to be expected; if P is a redactional layer, it is almost 
inconceivable. And then there are the nearly universal contradictions between 
P and non-P, in almost every aspect of both narrative and law. P does not con- 
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stitute a reorienting “countercurrent” in the midst of the non-P narrative;® it 
presents an insurmountable dam, preventing anything resembling a coherent 
meaning in the canonical text. It is unthinkable that the definitive statements of 
P should have been written in order to coexist alongside their polar opposites. 
It is argued that P is a redactional layer because it provides the structural 
framework for the nonpriestly materials: the new beginning in Genesis 1, the 
toledot formulae (“these are the generations of . . .”), the travel notices in the 
wilderness.” This claim may be addressed on two fronts. First, we must again 
begin by looking at P on its own terms. The structural elements of the canonical 
text that belong to P—and there is no question that these do exist—are first and 
foremost structural elements of the independent P document. The priestly 
history is highly structured, far more so than its J and E counterparts.” The to- 
ledot formulae contribute to this structure, as does the succession of covenants 
and promises. The repetition of language from Genesis 1 in the Tabernacle 
pericope adds a further structural element.’ When it is recognized that these 
structural elements are intrinsic to the P document, and not to the nonpriestly 
sources, then the fact that they serve also as structuring devices for the canoni- 
cal text changes from an issue of redactional insertion to one of compilation. 
The compiler simply followed his sources. P has headings and other structural 
elements, and they have entered the canonical text precisely where they belong, 
that is, precisely where they were in the original P document. That they serve 
to structure the canonical whole is only to be expected: the toledot formula that 
begins P’s flood story (Gen 6:9), for example, could go nowhere other than at 
the beginning of the canonical flood story. Even more clearly, P’s creation story 
could hardly go anywhere other than before J’s creation story: as jarring as it 
may be to read Genesis 2 after Genesis 1, the reverse is even less conceivable. 
Genesis 1 was not placed at the beginning because a priestly redactor wanted 
to have the first word, but because it belongs first logically and chronologically. 
The apparent priestly structure of the canonical Pentateuch is no more than the 
natural result of the combination of one highly structured document, P, with 
documents lacking such elements. The structure of the Pentateuch is not a sign 
of priestly redaction, or even some preference for P over the other sources.” 
The second front on which the claim for P as a structuring redaction may be 
addressed is the canonical text itself. Although there are indeed places where 
the canonical text is framed by P, there are many more where this is patently 
not the case. Thus while the Pentateuch does begin with P in Genesis 1, it does 
not conclude with P; the last verses of Deuteronomy, 34:10-12, belong to E. The 
toledot of Adam in Genesis 5:1, which introduces Adam’s descendants, comes 
after J’s genealogy of Adam in 4:17-26, which covers much of the same ground. 
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The episodes about Abraham begin not with P, but with the J promise of Gen- 
esis 12:1-3. The notice of Isaac’s birth is prefaced by J (Gen 21:1), not P. The life 
of Joseph ends in Genesis 50:23-26 with E; P makes no mention of Joseph’s 
death. The introduction of Moses in the canonical text belongs to E (Exod 2: 
1-10), not to P. The plagues are first anticipated not by P, but by J (Exod 3:20; 
4:21-23; 6:1). When Moses is called to come up the mountain in the wilderness, 
this is narrated by J (Exod 24:1) and E (24:12) before it is mentioned by P (24:16). 
The priestly notice of Israel's departure from the mountain (Num 10:11-28) is 
followed by the J notice of the same (10:29-36). Even in some places where the 
priestly text does seem to provide a structuring element, it fits badly with the 
canonical text. Thus, for example, the heading of 37:2a, “This, then, is the line 
of Jacob” (better, “This is the story of Jacob”), serves in the canonical text to in- 
troduce the story of Joseph. “This is the story of Jacob” is a meaningful heading 
only for the priestly story that follows, in which Joseph plays a relatively minor 
role, serving only as the means by which Jacob descends to Egypt; Jacob is far 
and away the main character in P in Genesis 37-50. As a redactional insertion, 
this heading makes little sense; as a part of an independent P, it is eminently 
reasonable.” Thus the argument for P as a redactional structuring device for 
the canonical Pentateuch is overstated. ‘Though in a number of cases priestly 
texts may stand at the beginning or end of a textual block, they do not do so in 
any thoroughgoing manner. 

We see a similar situation when we examine the individual episodes in the 
canonical text. Though at times P does seem to predominate, shaping the ca- 
nonical story and requiring that we read the text through the lens of the priestly 
presentation, there are also many instances where the historical claims, themes, 
and theology of P are subjugated to or undermined by those of the nonpriestly 
text. The covenant in Genesis 17 is, in the priestly document, the first appear- 
ance of God to Abraham; yet in the canonical text, God has already promised 
Abraham the land and progeny (12:1-3; 13:14-17) and made a covenant with him 
(Gen 15). Similarly, the first appearance of God to Jacob in P, in 35:9-13, is 
robbed of its force by the fact that God has already appeared to Jacob (28:11-15; 
31:3, 10-13; 35:1), just as the change of Jacob’s name to Israel in P in 35:10 is ren- 
dered redundant by the fact that his name was already changed in 32:29. The 
priestly notion about why Jacob has to go to Aram — in order to get married — is 
entirely subsumed by the story of Jacob’s deception of Isaac in 27:1-45. The dra- 
matic revelation of the divine name in P in Exodus 6:2—6 is far less impressive 
when preceded by the revelation of the divine name in 3:14-15. P's presenta- 
tion of the crossing of the sea does dominate that of J (see case study IV), but 
it is J’s theological statement that is given the final, defining word in the story 
(Exod 14:31). The priestly version of the theophany at Sinai (Exod 241617) 
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is scarcely noticeable in the context of the nonpriestly versions (19:2b-24:15a). 
The priestly laws are preceded by the frequently contradictory laws of the Cov- 
enant Code (Exod 20:23-23:33) and by the people's affirmation that they will do 
all that God has commanded (Exod 24:3-8) —as if the giving of the command- 
ments has been completed. (Moreover, it is Deuteronomy that has the last word 
on the legal front.) The formal priestly installation of the Levites as cultic ser- 
vants in Numbers 3-4 is indeed mere formality after the Levites have already 
been selected in Exodus 32:26-29. In P, Joshua is introduced in Numbers 13:16 
by the change of his name from Hoshea—a considered restatement by P that 
the divine name was not known before Moses, yet one that lacks any force after 
Joshua has been a regular part of the narrative (Exod 17:9-10, 13-14; 24:13; 32:17; 
33:11; Num 11:28). As already noted, in P there is supposed to be no sacrifice, no 
cult of any kind, before it is formally instituted at Sinai; yet Noah (Gen 8:20-21), 
Abraham (12:7-8; 13:18; 15:9-17; 22:13), Jacob (28:18; 31:54; 35:7, 14; 46:1), Moses 
(Exod 18:12; 24:4-8), and Aaron (Exod 32:5-6) participate in cultic activities be- 
fore the formal inauguration of the cult in P (Lev 8:22-24).” As William Gilders 
observes, “The combination of P and non-P ends up subverting and negating 
P's very ideological point.” 

If P is a redaction, meant to reorient the existing text according to the priestly 
worldview, it fails on numerous counts. The canonical text does not speak in 
the voice of P. 

A hnal argument against the claim that P is a redactional layer is the multi- 
layered nature of P itself. Since the classical period of pentateuchal criticism, 
scholars have argued that P is not a unified work, but that there are in fact 
distinct strata of P. These have been variously labeled: P!, P?, P?, etc., or Ps, P", 
P*. Most convincing is the division of the priestly writings into P and H, the lat- 
ter siglum representing the Holiness Legislation in Leviticus 17-26 and some 
related texts elsewhere in the Pentateuch." The stratification of P is a common 
element of most current scholarship, although, as with most issues, there is little 
consensus on the precise demarcation of the strata. Regardless of which way 
the priestly writings are divided into their constituent layers, however, what is 
common to all of these reconstructions is that the layers are all internal to P. 
Even when scholars make claims for a second, late layer of P as a redaction— 
as we saw in case study III— closer inspection reveals that the ostensibly later 
priestly elements are added only to earlier layers of P.? Nowhere does H or any 
other purportedly secondary priestly redaction supplement, revise, or interact 
in any discernible way with the nonpriestly text.® 

The presence of layers in P—even if only two— stands as evidence that P 
was once an independent document. For if P were written as a supplement or 
redaction to the nonpriestly text, then a later addition should affect the entire 
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Pentateuch, priestly and nonpriestly texts alike. If the secondary layers interact 
exclusively with P, then the only logical way this can be explained is if P once 
existed on its own, in which state it was revised and supplemented, however 
many times, before it was combined with the other pentateuchal sources.*! 


P AS REACTION 


Even among scholars who understand P as an independent document, it 
is held as a practically universal claim that P was written as a response to the 
nonpriestly documents, as a polemical correction of the various theologically 
problematic (from the priestly standpoint) claims of J and E.*? This stance is 
taken by scholars of all schools and approaches; yet the argument rests on logi- 
cally and methodologically flawed grounds. 

In the argument that P writes its history as a response to the nonpriestly ma- 
terial, a crucial a priori claim must be addressed. When it is argued that the 
priestly text revises the nonpriestly, we ought to ask why the reverse could not 
be true: why could the nonpriestly text not be a revision of P? For example, it is 
claimed that in the P version of the flood story when Noah brings onto the ark 
only a single pair of animals, this is a revision of the J version in which he brings 
seven pairs so that he has enough to offer a sacrifice afterward. P, which argues 
that there was no sacrifice before Sinai, therefore is assumed to have eliminated 
the narrative element of J that stood in opposition to the priestly view. But 
we ought to ask, if only for the sake of argument, why it is not possible that the 
J version might be a revision of P—after all, J clearly believes that there was 
sacrifice throughout Israel’s history, and there could hardly be a more appropri- 
ate moment than after the flood. J, reading the P version, thereby would have 
made a conscious theological change to the priestly story, reflecting J’s differing 
outlook. When it is argued that P heightens the role of Aaron over his mini- 
mal part in the nonpriestly stories,” we ought to ask why the nonpriestly writers 
could not have intentionally minimized Aaron’s role, writing from a counter- 
priestly perspective. The reason these possibilities go unconsidered—the pri- 
mary underlying reason that P is regularly thought to be a revision of non-P— is 
because of the a priori belief that P was familiar with and responding to non-P. 

An important initial step in the argument that P is based on, if not a redac- 
tion of, the nonpriestly texts is the statement that P follows the narrative outline 
of the nonpriestly story.5 From the broadest perspective, this is true: P, like the 
other pentateuchal sources (and other biblical texts as well), adheres to the 
traditional sequence of primeval history, patriarchs (in their specific order— 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob), Joseph, Exodus, and wilderness (with the theophany 
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at the mountain). Yet within this overarching framework, P does not follow 
the nonpriestly narratives with any great precision. On the one hand, P, as we 
have seen, contains stories that are not found in the nonpriestly narratives: the 
purchase of the cave of Machpelah, the plague of lice, the plague of boils, 
the plague of darkness, the rebellion of Korah, the war against Midian, and the 
numerous smaller stories interspersed among the priestly legislation.*’ In these 
cases, P cannot be said to have followed the nonpriestly text because there is 
no parallel nonpriestly text to follow. At the same time, P describes events that 
are paralleled in the nonpriestly narrative but that P has located elsewhere, 
both geographically and temporally: the promise to Abraham, the revelation 
of Yahweh’s name to Moses, the story of Moses getting water from the rock. In 
these cases, if P were following the nonpriestly text, we would have to explain 
why these events do not occur at the same place and time as their nonpriestly 
counterparts. Once it is admitted, however, that P contains some unique tradi- 
tions, there is no reason to reject the possibility that it also contains unique ver- 
sions of common traditions. The geographical and temporal locations of these 
stories do not need to be explained as a priestly reconceptualization of earlier 
traditions; they can simply be where and when the priestly author thought these 
events occurred. 

This conclusion can be extrapolated over the entire priestly narrative. Where 
the priestly and nonpriestly stories diverge (and similarly where the J and E 
stories diverge), we may attribute the differences to the unique traditional bases 
on which the authors drew or to the unique renderings of common tradition 
among different schools and authors. Where the priestly and nonpriestly sto- 
ries converge, we may attribute the similarities to the common elements of 
the tradition known to the authors. Only if it is imagined that the nonpriestly 
authors invented the entirety of the pentateuchal narrative out of whole cloth 
can it be argued that the similar narratives in P derive from non-P. If, on the 
other hand, we accept that J and E wrote their narratives on the basis of com- 
mon Israelite traditions, then there is no reason to believe that P could not have 
done the same. The claim that P is a reaction to the nonpriestly text cannot be 
established on the grounds of its general plot outline, at least as long as we take 
seriously the insights of tradition criticism. 

The bulk of the argument for P as reaction lies in its specific differences from 
non-P. Yet a striking number of these differences have no theological or ideo- 
logical content; they are simply differences in detail. The genealogy of Gen- 
esis 5 presents a variation on that of Genesis 4:17-26, but there is no obvious 
significance to the variation. In the flood story (and throughout), P has a differ- 
ent chronology from J. Noah sends one raven rather than three doves. P does 
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not name Sodom and Gomorrah specifically, referring only to the “cities of the 
plain.” Rebekah’s family is from Paddan-Aram, not Haran or Aram-Naharaim. 
Benjamin is born in Paddan-Aram rather than in Canaan. Jacob’s family settles 
in Rameses, not in Goshen. One has to go to great lengths to attribute these 
variations to some purposeful theological statement. These differences are evi- 
dence not of any meaningful priestly reaction to non-P, but rather of simple 
variation in story. 

Further, in places where P does seem to have a particular theological in- 
terest, it is not always clear why the presentation of the nonpriestly sources 
would have been problematic. The priestly rationale for Jacob’s departure for 
Aram (Gen 26:34-35; 27:46; 28:1-9) is clearly rooted in the priestly concern 
for endogamy, but there is nothing in the story of Jacob’s deception of Isaac 
that contradicts this concern; in fact, in the nonpriestly story too Jacob marries 
within the family (Gen 29:1-14a). This priestly passage is best explained not as a 
polemical response to the J narrative, but rather as P’s independent and unique 
version of why Jacob went to Aram. 

Once it is granted that the P author tells some aspects of his stories without 
reference to the nonpriestly versions, we must ask whether this phenomenon 
cannot serve to explain those aspects that have been claimed to be responses 
to non-P. We may again take as an example the differing claims regarding the 
number of animals Noah brings onto the ark. Must we read P’s number as a de- 
liberate correction of J? Why could this not be equivalent to the different chro- 
nology in P, or P’s mention of the raven rather than the three doves—that is, 
why could it not simply be the way that the author tells the story, the way that he 
has adopted and adapted the traditions known to him? Aaron plays a far larger 
role in P than in the nonpriestly sources, but this need not be an indication of 
a deliberate revision of non-P; it may simply be that for the priestly writer, for 
obvious reasons, Aaron is an important figure and so is given a significant func- 
tion in the telling of the story. The centrality of the priestly Tent of Meeting and 
the Tabernacle can be read as P’s view of the Tent without it necessarily being 
understood as a response to the Tent of E. And so on. The major theological 
differences in P are prima facie indications of nothing more than differences: 
they are entirely explainable in light of the overall priestly worldview, without 
any reference to the nonpriestly text at all. 

The question in all of these cases is, how else would P tell the story? If the 
nonpriestly stories did not exist, would the priestly text look any different? What 
elements are necessarily responses, rather than original presentations of the 
tradition? In this light the comparison with D’s reuse of E can be fruitful. In D, 
as mentioned in chapter 4, we have a narrative that is clearly based on E but 
that reworks the earlier text when theological differences arise. The use of E as 
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a basis is clear from the rigor with which D follows E’s storyline and by the at 
times verbatim use of E’s language. These close similarities in turn highlight 
the important theological distinctions in D’s revised version. In P, however, as 
we have seen, the nonpriestly plot is followed only in its barest outlines. In addi- 
tion, there is virtually no overlap in language such as we find in D with regard 
to E; at no point does P adopt the nonpriestly text in its purported revision of 
it. While D is full of indications of its dependence on E, in P these indications 
are entirely absent.? 

It is argued that in the stories P does not tell we can see signs of a deliberate 
silencing of problematic aspects of the nonpriestly narrative. Thus the absence 
in P of the story of the golden calf, for example, in which Aaron plays a leading 
(negative) role, is taken as an indication that P purposetully excised the narra- 
tive so as to preserve Aaron's reputation.” The absence in P of any references to 
sacrifice before Sinai is understood as the removal of these narrative elements 
from the nonpriestly story.” The absence in P of dreams or divine messengers 
is read as a polemical expurgation of these features.” This argument for delib- 
erate silence is, however, an argument from silence. Because P does not tell a 
story does not mean that P is deliberately erasing that story. It means only that 
P does not tell it, or does not know it. Since P claims that there was no sacrifice 
before Sinai, there will of course be no sacrifice before Sinai in P; this would 
be true even if the nonpriestly texts did not exist. 

The claim that P deliberately omits elements from the nonpriestly narrative 
is based on a reading of P that is undertaken entirely in light of the nonpriestly 
material. As with the argument that P is redactional because it does not tell all 
of the same stories as non-P, this claim too is methodologically problematic 
because it does not read P on its own first and foremost. P cannot be read 
through the lens of the nonpriestly text. If P makes an argument— and it makes 
many — it does so on its own terms, as an argument for the history of Israel as 
understood according to the priestly worldview. Nothing about P's argument, or 
that of J or E either, requires a preexisting literary foil. To describe the history of 
Israel in priestly terms is not necessarily to contradict a nonpriestly version. It is 
a statement, an interpretation, a rendering of tradition through the priestly lens. 
As Albert de Pury describes the author of P, "he manifestly was an architect, a 
conceptor, an innovator, a creator, a sovereign poet who boldly set the stage to 
put forth his visions of the origins, his conceptions of the beginnings.” Were 
ancient Israel made up only of priests, all of whom thought alike, P would look 
exactly as it does. 

Schwartz's conclusion regarding the lack of dependence by P on the non- 
priestly sources in the Sinai pericope may be quoted in full, with some adjust- 
ments to extend its argument over the entire priestly document: "Now it might 
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appear that the resemblances are indications of a literary dependence. Yet, when 
careful comparison is made, the opposite conclusion becomes virtually ines- 
capable. For while a number of similar ‘ingredients’ are indeed present, their 
use in P is so thoroughly irreconcilable with their use in the other sources, that 
it is inconceivable that P was even familiar with the other accounts. . . . Most 
logically, then, although the Priestly narrator and his non-Priestly colleagues 
recall and recount the same chapter[s] in Israel's distant past, P draws directly 
on national memory and on tradition, not on the other sources. The similarity 
between them is on the level of Gattung, not of literary dependence.”™ 


Case Study IV 


The Israelites at the Sea, Exodus 14 


"The Lord said to Moses: “Tell the 
Israelites to turn back and encamp 
before Pi-hahiroth, between Migdol 
and the sea, before Baal-zephon; 
you shall encamp facing it, by the 
sea. *Pharaoh will say of the Israel- 
ites, “They are astray in the land; the 
wilderness has closed in on them.’ 
*Then I will stiffen Pharaoh’s heart 
and he will pursue them, that I may 
gain glory through Pharaoh and all 
his host; and the Egyptians shall 
know that I am the Lord.” And they 
did so. ‘When the king of Egypt was 
told that the people had fled, Pha- 
raoh and his courtiers had a change 
of heart about the people and said, 
“What is this we have done, releas- 
ing Israel from our service?” He or- 
dered his chariot and took his men 
with him; "he took six hundred of 
his picked chariots, and the rest of 
the chariots of Egypt, with officers in 
all of them. *The Lord stiffened the 
heart of Pharaoh king of Egypt, and 
he gave chase to the Israelites. As the 
Israelites were departing defiantly, 
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boldly, ‘the Egyptians gave chase to 
them, and all the chariot horses of 
Pharaoh, his horsemen, and his war- 
riors overtook them encamped by the 
sea, near Pi-hahiroth, before Baal- 
zephon. “As Pharaoh drew near, the 
Israelites caught sight of the Egyp- 
tians advancing upon them. Creatly 
frightened, the Israelites cried out to 
the Lord. And they said to Moses, 
“Was it for want of graves in Egypt 
that you brought us to die in the wil- 
derness? What have you done to us, 
taking us out of Egypt? "Is this not 
the very thing we told you in Egypt, 
saying, ‘Let us be, and we will serve 
the Egyptians, for it is better for us 
to serve the Egyptians than to die in 
the wilderness?" But Moses said to 
the people, “Have no fear! Stand by, 
and witness the deliverance which 
the Lord will work for you today; 
for the Egyptians whom you see to- 
day you will never see again. “The 
Lord will battle for you; you hold 
your peace!" PThen the Lord said 
to Moses, “Why do you cry out to 
me? Tell the Israelites to go forward. 
“And you lift up your rod and hold 
out your arm over the sea and split it, 
so that the Israelites may march into 
the sea on dry ground. "And I will 
stiffen the hearts of the Egyptians 
so that they go in after them; and I 
will gain glory through Pharaoh and 
all his warriors, his chariots and his 
horsemen. “Let the Egyptians know 
that I am Lord, when I gain glory 
through Pharaoh, his chariots, and 
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his horsemen.” “The angel of God, 
who had been going ahead of the 
Israelite army, now moved and fol- 
lowed behind them; and the pillar of 
cloud shifted from in front of them 
and took up a place behind them, 
“and it came between the army of 
the Egyptians and the army of Israel. 
Thus there was the cloud with the 
darkness, and it cast a spell upon 
the night, so that the one could not 
come near the other all through the 
night. Then Moses held out his 
arm over the sea and the Lord drove 
back the sea with a strong east wind 
all that night, and turned the sea into 
dry ground. The waters were split, 
“and the Israelites went into the sea 
on dry ground, the waters forming a 
wall for them on their right and on 
their left. “The Egyptians came in 
pursuit after them into the sea, all 
of Pharaoh’s horses, chariots, and 
horsemen. “At the morning watch, 
the Lord looked down upon the 
Egyptian army from a pillar of fire 
and cloud, and threw the Egyptian 
army into panic. “He locked the 
wheels of their chariots so that they 
moved forward with difficulty. And 
the Egyptians said, “Let us flee from 
the Israelites, for the Lord is fighting 
for them against Egypt.” “Then the 
Lord said to Moses, “Hold out your 
arm over the sea, that the waters may 
come back upon the Egyptians and 
upon their chariots and upon their 
horsemen.” Moses held out his arm 
over the sea, and at daybreak the sea 
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returned to its normal state, and the 
Egyptians fled at its approach. But 
the Lord hurled the Egyptians into 
the sea. “The waters turned back 
and covered the chariots and the 
horsemen—Pharaoh’s entire army 
that followed them into the sea; not 
one of them remained. ?But the 
Israelites had marched through the 
sea on dry ground, the waters form- 
ing a wall for them on their right 
and on their left. *Thus the Lord 
delivered Israel that day from the 
Egyptians. Israel saw the Egyptians 
dead on the shore of the sea. ?'And 
when Israel saw the wondrous power 
which the Lord had wielded against 
the Egyptians, the people feared the 
Lord; they had faith in the Lord and 
His servant Moses. 


The famous episode of the Israelites and Egyptians at the sea,’ burned into 
popular imagination by the visual representations in films such as The Ten 
Commandments and The Prince of Egypt, is described in prose in Exodus 14. As 
with so many other parts of the biblical narrative, closer inspection reveals that 
the text is not as straightforward as it first seems. Unlike Genesis 37, in which a 
small but glaring detail proved to be the key to untangling the two sources, in 
Exodus 14 there is no single obvious problem, but rather an extensive network 
of contradictions and repetitions that make the historical event being described 
almost impossible to re-create. 

The order of events at the beginning of the story and the motivations for 
them are confusing. In v. 2, the Israelites are commanded to turn back toward 
Egypt and encamp by the sea. Pharaoh’s predicted reaction to this movement 
is described in v. 3: he will assume that the Israelites will die in the wilderness 
and that he need not pursue them (“the wilderness has closed in on them”). Yet 
Yahweh will force Pharaoh to chase the Israelites anyway (“I will stiffen Pha- 
raoh's heart and he will pursue them"; v. 4).? In these verses, then, Pharaoh is 
depicted as an unwilling participant in a chase he would not have undertaken 
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on his own. According to v. 5, however, upon hearing that the Israelites have 
fled, Pharaoh realizes of his own accord that he has made a terrible decision in 
letting them go and changes his mind (“Pharaoh and his courtiers had a change 
of heart”) and goes after them (vv. 6-7).’ Even more confusing is the order of 
events in vv. 6-8. In vv. 6-7, Pharaoh readies his chariots and his men, because 
he has already decided to pursue the Israelites (in v. 5). In v. 8a, however, as 
predicted in v. 4, Yahweh stiffens Pharaoh’s heart and he pursues the Israelites. 
This event is plainly out of sequence with what precedes it; Pharaoh has no 
inclination to pursue the Israelites, at least according to w. 4 and 8a, until Yah- 
weh has stiffened his heart; yet in vv. 6-7, he has already begun preparations for 
military action, if not actually taken off in chase.* 

The reaction of the Israelites to the Egyptian pursuit, and the reactions by 
Moses and God to the Israelites, are also difficult to follow. In v. 10, the Isra- 
elites cry out “to Yahweh.” Yet in v. 11, they speak directly to Moses. It is clear 
that they are not using Moses as an intermediary to speak with God, since they 
refer to past conversations (“Is this not the very thing we told you in Egypt?"; v. 
12), which can only have taken place with Moses. On the other hand, in v. 15, 
God criticizes the people for crying out to him, even though in vv. 13-14 Moses 
has just responded directly to the people and reassured them. 6200 8 speech in 
vv. 15-18 reads as a second response to the people, as if Moses had never spoken.’ 

The purpose of the destruction of the Egyptians is unclear in this narrative. 
According to vv. 13-14, God will fight on behalf of the Israelites for their deliver- 
ance, whereas in vv. 17-38, the Egyptians are to serve as a means by which God 
gains greater glory for himself; the Israelites are mentioned only as a mecha- 
nism by which this end can be attained. (Like the issue of Pharaoh's free will, 
this tension is continued from the plagues narrative earlier in Exodus.) Simi- 
larly, the agent of the splitting of the sea is somewhat vague: in vv. 13-14, God 
is portrayed as the active character; in v. 16, the seas are to be split by Moses's 
gesture with his staff. 

The confusion reaches a head in v. 21. Moses splits the sea as he was com- 
manded in v. 16, but God also "drives back" the sea with the east wind. The 
sea is said to become “dry ground,” by virtue of the wind, before the waters are 
said to be split. Who actually controls the movement of the sea is very much 
unclear; it is, further, difficult to imagine how an east wind would be able to 
split the sea.° Similar difficulties arise in vv. 27-28. Here Moses again uses his 
staff to control the waters, but God also acts in throwing the Egyptians into the 
sea. Just as the movement of the sea is narrated twice in v. 21, so in vv. 27-28 it 
is twice said that the waters “return.” 
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Given the claim that Pharaoh and his army will chase the Israelites into 
the sea (vv. 16-17), the appearance of the divine messenger and the pillar of 
cloud in vv. 19-20 is narratively curious. The cloud accomplishes the task of 
preventing the Egyptians from seeing the Israelites, but this end seems to be at 
odds with the previously suggested plan: the Egyptians need to see the Israel- 
ites passing through the sea in order to have the boldness to go in after them.’ 
Further, the overnight delay created by wv. 19-20 between Yahweh’s command 
to Moses in v. 16 and Moses’s fulfillment of that command in v. 21 is, to say the 
least, unexpected.? The pillar is once again seemingly awkward in vv. 24-25.” 
In vv. 21-23, the Israelites enter the sea and Pharaoh and his army enter after 
them; it is perfectly reasonable for the Israelites, upon reaching the other side, 
to simply turn and close the sea again, as in fact happens in vv. 26-27. The panic 
of the Egyptians in vv. 24-25 seems to serve no narrative function. 

Even granting the notion of the “fog of war,” the movement of the Egyptians 
as they cross the sea is confused. In v. 25, the Egyptians decide to flee from the 
Israelites, that is, out of the waters and back toward Egypt. If they are indeed 
passing through the middle of the sea, this means turning around and going 
back out the same way. Yet the Egyptians are described in v. 27 as fleeing “to- 
ward” the sea (a better translation than “at its approach” as in the New Jewish 
Publication Society translation). Then, in v. 28, the Egyptians are described as 
still following after the Israelites into the sea, a description that is no longer ap- 
propriate to the situation if the Egyptians are in fact fleeing away from the Isra- 
elites. At the pinnacle of the story, the destruction of the Egyptians, we are still 
left with a contradictory story. In v. 27, as the Egyptians flee from the Israelites, 
God himself throws them into the sea. In v. 28, the waters turn back and cover 
the Egyptians. The movements of both the Egyptians and the waters are more 
than unclear—they are incompatible. !! 

These difficulties, like all such narrative problems, have been subjected to 
a wide range of explanations and interpretations based on the assumption of, 
or with the intention of proving, textual unity (see the notes to the preceding 
paragraphs). Critical scholars have long realized, however, that this chapter 
breaks down neatly into two separate strands, contradictory to one another and 
each at the same time connected internally on the basis of clear markers of 
narrative continuity. By following the narrative lines closely, these strands are 
readily discernible. 

The chapter begins with God’s speech to Moses in vv. 1-4a and the Israel- 
ites’ fulfillment of their responsibilities in v. 4b; these verses are an inseparable 
unit." The reaction of Pharaoh to the departure of the Israelites in v. 5 is incom- 
patible with his reaction (and Yahweh’s hardening of his heart) in v. 3. We there- 
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fore have in v. 5 a new source. The two sources at the beginning of Exodus 14, 
vv. 1-4 and v. 5, are readily identifiable as priestly and nonpriestly, respectively, 
as each is the direct continuation of its immediately preceding narrative line. 

In P, Yahweh brings the plagues upon Egypt so that “the Egyptians shall 
know that I am Yahweh” (Exod 7:5). The plagues are not intended to persuade 
Pharaoh to release the Israelites from bondage according to P; indeed, Pharaoh 
is never given the chance, as after each plague God hardens his heart (Exod 7:3, 
13, 23; 8:15; 9:12, 35; 10:20, 27; 11:10). In fact, at no point in the priestly story 
does Pharaoh agree to let the people go; they simply leave (Exod 12:37). The 
path of their travels is marked in P in 12:37 and 13:20 and leads directly into 
Exodus 14:1, where Yahweh abruptly changes the natural course of the journey 
(“turn back”). 

In the nonpriestly plagues story, on the other hand, the plagues are intended 
to persuade Pharaoh to let the Israelites go. Over the course of the plagues 
Pharaoh’s resolve gradually weakens: at first he ignores them, but by the end he 
relents and sends the Israelites away (7:23; 8:11, 28; 9:7, 34; 10:10-11; 12:31-32). 
In the nonpriestly narrative, Pharaoh is entirely in command of his own will, 
continuously changing his mind about whether to let the people go (and who 
among them might go). This process reaches its final stage in 14:5, as Pharaoh, 
having finally let the Israelites depart, changes his mind for the last and fatal 
time. Whether this source is J or E depends largely on how one views the non- 
priestly material in the plagues narrative. I believe the nonpriestly material here 
and in the plagues narrative to be J and so will designate it as such.” (I will 
provide further support for the identification of the Exod 14 narratives as J and 
P, particularly in their respective connections to other J and P texts, after the 
source division.) 

Verses 6-7, in which Pharaoh prepares for the chase, follow logically on the 
decision to pursue the Israelites in v. 5.! 

In v. 8a we have the word-for-word fulfillment of God’s speech in v. 4. The 
logic of this story —in which Pharaoh pursues the Israelites only after God has 
hardened his heart—supports the conclusion that vv. 5-7 belong to a different 
source.” The subsequent clause, “the Israelites were departing defiantly” (liter- 
ally, “with a high hand”), is formally parenthetical in any context (note the dis- 
junctive word order and the participial form of the verb); its content, however, 
is sensible only in the priestly narrative. In J’s Exodus story, Pharaoh finally al- 
lows the Israelites to leave, and they leave as quickly as possible (Exod 12:31-34, 
39); in the P story, as noted above, they are given no permission to leave Egypt, 
they simply do so (Exod 12:37-38, 40-751). Their departure in P is an act of defi- 
ance, a statement of God’s power. It is in this context, then, that the designation 
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of the Israelites’ departure as “high-handed” makes sense, and this clause thus 
belongs also to P. Verse 9 is likewise attributable to P, as is made clear by the 
description of the Israelites’ location, which matches that of v. 2 and which is 
nowhere specified in the J story.” 

Verse 10 seems at first to be a single statement: the Israelites saw the Egyptians 
approaching and, frightened, cried out to Yahweh. The Israelites’ speech to 
Moses in vv. 11-12, as already mentioned, seems not to follow directly from the 
preceding verse, however. The first key to resolving this problem is Moses's 
response to the people in vv. 13-14. It is clearly directed at the people's speech 
in vv. 11-12, concluding as it does with the command to be silent. Yet it also 
begins with the command “have no fear,” which seems to be a direct reference 
to the description of the people in v. 10: “they were very frightened.” Indeed, 
the only element of vv. 10-14 that does not stand in the logical train of events 
and speeches is the very phrase that we have had occasion to note already, "the 
Israelites cried out to Yahweh.”” 

Perhaps unsurprisingly, it is this phrase that is directly picked up in God’s 
speech in v. 15: “Why do you cry out to me?” This speech continues in one 
piece through the end of v. 18 and shows every indication of belonging to the P 
strand: it contains the priestly notion of the stiffening of Pharaoh’s heart (v. 17; 
cf. v. 4), as well as the distinctly priestly concept of God attaining glory through 
the destruction of the Egyptians (v. 18; cf. v. 4).? These connections allow us 
to designate vv. 10bB ("the Israelites cried out to Yahweh”) and 15-18 as belong- 
ing to P, and vv. 10aba and 11-14 as belonging to J.?* By this division all of the 
duplicative and contradictory elements in vv. 10-18 are resolved: the double 
cry of the people, the double addressee of the cries, and the double response to 
the cries; the contradictory views of who will act as the agent of the destruction 
of the Egyptians; and the contradictory rationales given for their destruction. 
Designating v. 10aba as J also illuminates and eliminates the discrepancy be- 
tween the announcement of Pharaoh overtaking the Israelites in v. 9 (P) and 
the statement of his approach in v. 10aba (J). In J, the Israelites complain to 
Moses before the Egyptians have arrived; in P, they cry out upon the arrival of 
the Egyptians.” 

God’s command to Moses to lift his staff and arm in order to split the waters 
in v. 15 is, like virtually every imperative in the Bible, intended to be carried out 
immediately.” It is strange, then, not only to have the action interrupted by the 
introduction of the pillar of cloud in vv. 19-20, but to have Moses’s fulfillment 
of God’s command delayed overnight. These problems are made even more 
apparent when the beginning of v. 21 seems to contain precisely the fulfillment 
of God’s command that was expected at the end of v. 18: “Moses held out his 
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arm over the sea." When we add to these considerations the need in P for the 
Egyptians to see the Israelites enter the sea, it is clear that vv. 19-20 belong to 
the J story.” Thus we can see that in P the action happens in one continuous 
sequence, in a single day: from the Israelites’ encampment to the arrival of the 
Egyptians to the splitting of the sea. In J, on the other hand, there is a clearer 
sense of passing time: between the arrival of the Egyptians and their destruc- 
tion a night passes, during which the cloud prevents the Egyptians from seeing 
or approaching the Israelite camp.” This detail provides an important key for 
disentangling the next few verses. 

We have already observed that the first clause of v. 21, "Moses held out his 
arm over the sea," is the natural, necessary, and immediate fulfillment of God's 
command in v. 16 and therefore must be P. We might naturally expect that the 
rest of God's command from vv. 16-17 will similarly be fulfilled; thus we should 
anticipate that the words following this initial clause in v. 21 be "and he split the 
sea" or something similar. Indeed, such words are found in v. 21: "and the waters 
were split" —but they occur at the end of the verse. Between these clauses we 
are informed that "Yahweh drove back the sea with a strong east wind all that 
night, and turned the sea into dry ground." There are two clear indications that 
these words belong not with the first and last clauses of v. 21, from P, but rather 
to the J story. Most obvious is the reference to "all that night"; as we have seen, 
it is only in J that a night passes. Less obvious, but still important, is the descrip- 
tion of how God affects the waters. First, it is noteworthy that here it is God who 
acts; this conforms precisely to Moses’s description of God’s deliverance of the 
Israelites in vv. 13-14 (J). Second, God “drove back” the waters with a strong east 
wind according to the J story, while Moses “split” them according to P. Unless 
we read the J story in light of the P story, we are not at all compelled to under- 
stand these verbs to mean the same thing. What seems to be pictured here in J 
is not the splitting of the sea, but something akin to a very strong tide: the wind 
pushing the sea— probably imagined as part of the Mediterranean — back from 
the shore, revealing the seabed underneath.” This view is confirmed in the 
continuation of the J story below. 

Verses 22-23 continue with the fulfillment of God's command in vv. 16-17, 
again nearly word for word.*! Here, according to P, the Israelites go into the 
midst of the sea, with the Egyptians chasing after them.” Verse 24, however, 
begins with the temporal clause “at the morning watch,” thus marking it as 
belonging to the J story, as the presence in the verse of the pillar of fire and 
cloud confirms. The Egyptian army panics, and God prevents them from flee- 
ing by locking their chariot wheels (v. 25).? Not only is this narrative element 
unnecessary in the P story, it stands as the fulfillment of Moses’s prediction of 
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these events earlier in the J story: “Yahweh will battle for you” (v. 14). Even the 
Egyptians recognize this, at the end of v. 25: “Let us flee from the Israelites, for 
Yahweh is fighting for them against Egypt.”” 

God’s command to Moses in v. 26 to hold out his arm so that the waters will 
come back upon the Egyptians is priestly in every respect that we have come to 
recognize in this chapter. As in v. 21, the beginning of v. 27 is the fulfillment of 
the priestly command: “Moses held out his arm over the sea" —and once again, 
the expected continuation, “and the waters came back upon the Egyptians,” is 
delayed.” The rest of v. 27 conforms perfectly to the J story: there is the tempo- 
ral marker, “at daybreak”; there is the description of the Egyptians fleeing, as 
they decided to do in v. 25; and there is God’s direct action, throwing the Egyp- 
tians into the sea, again fulfilling the prediction “Yahweh will battle for you.” 

The P fulfillment of God’s command in v. 26 continues from the first clause 
of v. 27 in v. 28, just as expected, again nearly word for word.” The descrip- 
tion of the Israelites passing through the sea in v. 29 is a direct parallel of the 
same description in v. 22, also from P. The concluding verses, 14:30-31, as they 
contain the narrative summary of Yahweh’s deliverance of Israel, belong with 
the J story that has emphasized that concept from the beginning (vv. 13-14( 
Further, there is a lovely reversal in these verses: whereas at the beginning of 
the story the Israelites saw the Egyptians approaching and were afraid (v. 10), at 
the end of the J narrative they see the Egyptians dead on the shore and the de- 
ity’s power, and they fear Yahweh (v. 31); whereas at the beginning they doubted 
Yahweh’s ability to save them in the wilderness (vv. 11-12), at the end they be- 
lieve in Yahweh and Moses his servant (v. 31).? 

The two strands of Exodus 14, P and J, thus break down into the following:*! 


P NARRATIVE 


ag nav? אֶל-משה לאמר:‎ mim oam! 
מנדל‎ pa הַחִירֹת‎ ve לפָנִי‎ umm aw ONW 
תַחֲנוּ עַל"הַיִם:‎ n2) צפן‎ bpa we? הַיִם‎ m 
PONS הם‎ Doa יִשְׂרָאֵל‎ nad none יואר‎ 
אֶת לפרעה‎ np! aan עֲלֵיהֶם‎ wp 
וּבְכָל"חַילוֹ‎ MYDS TIN) ורדף אַחָרִיהֶם‎ 
מצרים וירדף אַחֲרֵי‎ Ton פרעה‎ aly mim 
רְמָה:‎ Tra DRS Deer um יטׂרָאֵל‎ x2 
Euh אוּתֶם‎ sve מִצרַיִם אֶחָרִיהֶם‎ eT? 


J NARRATIVE 


ועד 7797 מצרים כי IPP Dyp TR‏ לבב 
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אֶלמשָה‎ mim seo הַיִם:‎ Time pees 
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“by ing nu en speedy vov 
DRY SET wl" ENT aw nmn 
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ומשמאלם:‎ 


"The Lord said to Moses: “Tell the 
Israelites to turn back and encamp 
before Pi-hahiroth, between Migdol 
and the sea, before Baal-zephon; 
you shall encamp facing it, by the 
sea. *Pharaoh will say of the Israel- 
ites, “They are astray in the land; the 
wilderness has closed in on them.’ 
*Then I will stiffen Pharaoh’s heart 
and he will pursue them, that I may 
gain glory through Pharaoh and all 
his host; and the Egyptians shall 
know that I am the Lord.” And they 
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"When the king of Egypt was told 
that the people had fled, Pharaoh 
and his courtiers had a change of 
heart about the people and said, 
“What is this we have done, releas- 
ing Israel from our service?” He or- 
dered his chariot and took his men 
with him; “he took six hundred of 
his picked chariots, and the rest of 
the chariots of Egypt, with officers in 
all of them. "As Pharaoh drew near, 
the Israelites caught sight of the 
Egyptians advancing upon them. 
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did so. *The Lord stiffened the heart 
of Pharaoh king of Egypt, and he 
gave chase to the Israelites. As the 
Israelites were departing defiantly, 
boldly, ‘the Egyptians gave chase 
to them, and all the chariot horses 
of Pharaoh, his horsemen, and his 
warriors overtook them encamped 
by the sea, near Pi-hahiroth, before 
Baal-zephon. The Israelites cried 
out to the Lord. “Then the Lord said 
to Moses, “Why do you cry out to 
me? Tell the Israelites to go forward. 
‘And you lift up your rod and hold 
out your arm over the sea and split it, 
so that the Israelites may march into 
the sea on dry ground. "And I will 
stiffen the hearts of the Egyptians 
so that they go in after them; and 1 
will gain glory through Pharaoh and 
all his warriors, his chariots and his 
horsemen. “Let the Egyptians know 
that I am Lord, when I gain glory 
through Pharaoh, his chariots, and 
his horsemen.” Then Moses held 
out his arm over the sea. The waters 
were split, “and the Israelites went 
into the sea on dry ground, the wa- 
ters forming a wall for them on their 
right and on their left. “The Egyp- 
tians came in pursuit after them 
into the sea, all of Pharaoh’s horses, 
chariots, and horsemen. “Then the 
Lord said to Moses, “Hold out your 
arm over the sea, that the waters 
may come back upon the Egyptians 
and upon their chariots and upon 
their horsemen.” “Moses held out 
his arm over the sea. “The waters 


They were greatly frightened, "and 
they said to Moses, "Was it for want 
of graves in Egypt that you brought 
us to die in the wilderness? What 
have you done to us, taking us out of 
Egypt? "Is this not the very thing we 
told you in Egypt, saying, ‘Let us be, 
and we will serve the Egyptians, for 
it is better for us to serve the Egyp- 
tians than to die in the wilderness?" 
PBut Moses said to the people, 
"Have no fear! Stand by, and witness 
the deliverance which the Lord will 
work for you today; for the Egyptians 
whom you see today you will never 
see again. “I'he Lord will battle for 
you; you hold your peace!” “The 
angel of God, who had been going 
ahead of the Israelite army, now 
moved and followed behind them; 
and the pillar of cloud shifted from 
in front of them and took up a place 
behind them, “and it came between 
the army of the Egyptians and the 
army of Israel. Thus there was the 
cloud with the darkness, and it cast a 
spell upon the night, so that the one 
could not come near the other all 
through the night. “The Lord drove 
back the sea with a strong east wind 
all that night, and turned the sea into 
dry ground. “At the morning watch, 
the Lord looked down upon the 
Egyptian army from a pillar of fire 
and cloud, and threw the Egyptian 
army into panic. He locked the 
wheels of their chariots so that they 
moved forward with difficulty. And 
the Egyptians said, "Let us flee from 
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turned back and covered the chari- 
ots and the horsemen — Pharaoh's 
entire army that followed them into 
the sea; not one of them remained. 
But the Israelites had marched 
through the sea on dry ground, the 
waters forming a wall for them on 
their right and on their left. 


the Israelites, for the Lord is fighting 
for them against Egypt" "At day- 
break the sea returned to its normal 
state, and the Egyptians fled at its 
approach. But the Lord hurled the 
Egyptians into the sea. “Thus the 
Lord delivered Israel that day from 
the Egyptians. Israel saw the Egyp- 


tians dead on the shore of the sea. 
?'And when Israel saw the wondrous 
power which the Lord had wielded 
against the Egyptians, the people 
feared the Lord; they had faith in the 
Lord and His servant Moses. 


With the sources thus separated, we can see more clearly the distinct represen- 
tations of this event according to each author. 

The P story is built on a structure of three divine speeches and their fulfill- 
ments. Everything that happens proceeds according to the divine plan, with the 
stated purpose of glorifying Yahweh's name. The route toward the sea is entirely 
unnecessary for the Israelites’ escape, as Yahweh's command in v. 2 makes clear; 
they are in fact retracing their steps for the sole purpose of luring the Egyp- 
tians toward the water, where Yahweh will destroy them.” Though Pharaoh has 
no real reason to pursue the Israelites, Yahweh hardens his heart, forcing him 
against his will to do so. Yahweh instructs Moses to lift his arm over the waters 
and split the sea so that the Israelites can pass through the middle of the waters; 
the Egyptians will follow. Immediately upon receiving these instructions Moses 
carries them out, lifting his arm and splitting the sea, and the Israelites pass 
between the walls of water with the Egyptians in pursuit. As soon as the Egyp- 
tians are in the midst of the sea, Yahweh commands Moses to lift his arm again 
and return the waters; again Moses immediately fulfills this command, and the 
waters cover the Egyptians and destroy them. The destruction of the Egyptians, 
like the wonders that preceded them in the priestly plagues narrative, occurs 
solely for the glorification of Yahweh.” 

The J story is substantially different. The structure is not provided by divine 
speeches, as there are none; rather, there are two crucially placed speeches by 
the Egyptians, one at the beginning of the story and one at the end (wv. 5, 25). 
The narrative takes place over two days rather than one. Pharaoh, discovering 
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to his horror that the Israelites have not taken three days’ leave but have in fact 
fled their servitude, decides of his own free will to pursue them, repenting of his 
misinformed decision to let them go. The Israelites have, according to this story, 
been fleeing Egypt along the coast of the Mediterranean, as is geographically 
sensible, and the Egyptians have been following them along that path. (Note 
that in neither P nor J is it assumed that the Israelites have to cross a body of wa- 
ter to reach Canaan from Egypt; both authors are perfectly aware of the regional 
geography.) When the Egyptians arrive, it is nightfall, and the Israelites halt 
and strike camp; the pillar of cloud moves between the camps to prevent the 
Egyptians from overrunning the Israelites. During this night, the pillar of cloud 
also prevents the Egyptians from seeing that Yahweh is blowing back the waters 
from the shore by a strong east wind, thereby essentially moving the coastline. 
When dawn comes, Yahweh begins the battle against the Egyptians, impelling 
them to flee and at the same time making it difficult for them to move with the 
necessary speed. The Israelites, as Moses told them (v. 13), do not need to move 
at all; there is no crossing of the sea in this story.** When the Egyptians do try 
to turn back to Egypt, thinking they are retracing their steps along the water’s 
edge, they are in fact traveling along a false shore, and when the sea returns 
to its former state, the Egyptians are washed away. In their divinely created 
confusion, they even run unknowingly toward the water. Unlike in the P story, 
however, they are close enough to land that they have a chance of escaping; it 
is necessary therefore that God throw them back into the sea.” 

When the text is divided into two separate stories according to these narra- 
tive indications, a number of elements of style and terminology resolve into 
one of the two stories as well. These are, however, only secondary support 
for the source division; they are, as we have seen, entirely unnecessary for the 
argument. Far more important are the connections between the two stories in 
Exodus 14 and the rest of the J and P narratives, particularly the plagues. As 
already noted, the P narrative begins in 14:1-2 with the direct continuation of 
the itinerary notice from P in 13:20. Further, as we have seen, the hardening 
of Pharaoh’s heart in v. 4, by which Yahweh reverses or undermines Pharaoh’s 
will, is one of the major defining features of the priestly plagues narrative. The 
end of v. 4, “and the Egyptians shall know that I am Yahweh,” hearkens back to 
the beginning of the plagues narrative, in Exodus 7:5: “And the Egyptians shall 
know that I am Yahweh.” Also, as noted, the parenthetical comment of v. 8b, 
"the Israelites were departing defiantly,” belongs only to the priestly narrative of 
the Exodus and is in fact contradictory to the J story.” 

In the second and third paragraphs of P, we find Yahweh's instruction to 
Moses to lift his staff and arm over the sea and split it or cause it to return. The 
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use of Aaron’s or Moses’s hands or staff as the instrument of God’s actions is 
an essential element of each of the priestly signs in the plagues narrative (cf. 
Exod 7:9, 19; 8:1, 12; 9:8, 22; 10:12, 20). Not only the manner of Moses’s action, 
but indeed the entire form of the P story in Exodus 14 resembles that of the 
priestly plagues. In the P plagues story, each individual event is introduced by 
instructions from Yahweh to Moses, followed immediately by their fulfillment, 
with no notice of any intervening action; so too the crossing of the sea in Exo- 
dus 14. 

The J story in Exodus 14 also belongs firmly to the larger J narrative. As ob- 
served earlier, the motif of Pharaoh changing his mind, indeed of Pharaoh hav- 
ing a will of his own at all, evident in 14:5, recurs throughout the J plagues. Note 
also in v. 5 the presence of Pharaoh’s courtiers (“badayw), who have an active 
role in the plagues story only in the nonpriestly strand (cf. Exod 7:20, 28, 29; 8:5, 
7,17, 20, 25, 29; 9:14, 20, 21, 30, 34; 10:1, 6, 7; 11:8; 12:30). Of particular interest in 
this regard is Exodus 10:7, in which the courtiers attempt to persuade Pharaoh 
to let the Israelites go (see also 12:31); this part of the story is almost certainly in 
mind when Pharaoh and his courtiers have a change of heart in 14:5.** In their 
sole appearance in P, in 7:10, the servants are silent witnesses to the first sign; 
they do not reappear thereafter. 

The pillar of cloud and fire in vv. 19-20, 24 was introduced in J at the end 
of the previous chapter (Exod 13:21-22). This J concept of the pillar that ac- 
companies the Israelites recurs in Numbers 14:14 and stands in opposition to 
the priestly notion of the divine cloud (Exod 40:34-38), which hovers over or 
resides in the Tabernacle, indicates the Presence of Yahweh, and functions as 
the means by which the Israelites know whether to travel or to encamp; it differs 
also from the presentation of E, in which the cloud is not a constant presence 
as in J and P but appears only at the Tent of Meeting and only when Yahweh 
descends to speak with Moses (Exod 33:7-11; see case study II). According to J, 
the pillar appears as cloud during the day and as fire during the night; P does 
not describe the cloud as a pillar, and the fire at night appears within the cloud, 
not in place of it. The very concept of Yahweh personally leading the Israelites 
through the wilderness, introduced in 13:21-22 and assumed here, is part of 
a continuing J motif: Yahweh threatens to cease accompanying the Israelites 
in Exodus 33:1-3; Moses pleads for Yahweh to relent in 33:12-16; and Yahweh 
agrees to continue leading them in 33:17. 

In the analysis above, an important piece of evidence for separating the 
sources was the distinction between J’s view that the events took place over the 
course of two days and the intervening night, and P’s view that the events all 
took place in a single day. The different views of passing time in J and P are 
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not restricted to this chapter but are yet another continuation of details from 
the two versions of the plagues narrative. In the P version, there is no indica- 
tion of any passing time between one plague and the next; as Pharaoh’s heart is 
hardened after each one, the next plague follows immediately. In J, on the other 
hand, each plague is followed by a period during which Pharaoh is given the 
chance to allow the people to leave, and there are regular indicators that time 
passes between each plague (see 7:15, 25; 8:16, 19, 25; 9:13, 18; 10:4, 13b; 11:4).” 

Whereas in the priestly plagues, and the P story of Exodus 14, it is the action 
of Moses (and Aaron, in the plagues) that brings about the plagues, in the J 
plagues narrative it is Yahweh himself who is responsible for initiating them 
(see Exod 8:20; 9:6, 23aß; 10:13aß; even the plague of blood, which is marked 
by Moses striking the Nile, is attributed to Yahweh, 7:25). Further, the means 
by which Yahweh moves the sea in J, that is, with the wind (14:21aß), reso- 
nates with other texts from J. It is with a wind that Yahweh brings the locusts 
(Exod 10:13aB) and with a wind that he drives them away (10:19); later, it is with 
a wind that Yahweh brings the quails to feed the people in the wilderness (Num 
11:31; see case study II). 

Through these textual relationships we can see that the J and P narratives 
in Exodus 14 cannot and should not be read on their own, but rather fit into a 
larger narrative arc and can be fully understood only when read in light of the 
passages that precede them. 

When we have separated this chapter into two strands, we can see clearly that 
each story is entirely complete, continuous, and coherent. With this in mind, 
we can turn to the question of whether it is preferable, or indeed even possible, 
to see the priestly material in this chapter as a redactional layer, imposed upon 
the J material, rather than as an independent source. 

The assessment of P as a redactional layer has long been based on the belief 
that it is not complete, continuous, or coherent in its own right and that it 
therefore must require the nonpriestly materials in order to be sensible. Yet as 
already argued in this book, such a view depends on a reading of the priestly 
source through the lens of the canonical whole. In fact, when viewed indepen- 
dently, and judged on its own terms, the priestly source is indeed complete, 
continuous, and coherent—considerably more so, in fact, than either J or E. 
Upon reading the priestly text of Exodus 14, the same conclusion seems evident. 
How, then, have those scholars who believe P to be a redactional layer made 
that argument in this particular chapter?’ 

Some scholars try to have it both ways, claiming on the one hand that P re- 
dacted and supplemented the nonpriestly material and on the other hand that 
P is, in this chapter at least, a continuous and self-standing narrative.” Erhard 
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Blum, acknowledging the fullness of the priestly story, does see a gap between 
the Israelites’ cry to Yahweh in v. 10 and Yahweh’s response in v. 15 in which 
he accuses Moses of crying out; Blum concludes from this that the priestly 
story, though almost entirely free of gaps, is here dependent on a preexisting 
narrative.? Yet there are two problems with this argument. First, this gap is 
hardly significant enough to demonstrate that P was written as a supplement to 
a preexisting text. Second, and more important, the prepriestly text on which 
Blum assumes the P narrative was based also does not include any notice of 
Moses crying out to Yahweh. Moses’s speech in vv. 13-14 is entirely directed to 
the people and cannot in any way be construed as “crying out to Yahweh.”” 

John Van Seters claims that P was written exclusively to supplement J, but 


his conclusion is based on a considerably different source division. 


He argues 
that the priestly story lacks a locale, since it depends on “the J itinerary (13:20) 
at its beginning.” The itinerary notice in 13:20, however, has a word-for-word 
parallel in Numbers 33:6 (P).^5 He assigns v. gaa (through ‘al-hayyim) to J, os- 
tensibly because it would stand as J’s narration of Pharaoh’s pursuit;” as a result, 
Van Seters asks, “How did Israel get to the other side of the sea, since they are 
located as ‘encamped beside the sea’ (v. 9)?” This is a problem, of course, only 
when v. gaa is assigned to J, despite the fact that the concluding words of this 
clause, “encamped by the sea,” are a direct quotation of the priestly notice of 
the Israelites’ location in v. 2 (even according to Van Seters’s own source divi- 
sion). He conflates the Israelites’ cry to Yahweh in v. 10 and their complaint to 
Moses in vv. 11-12, attributing both to J; this has the effect of making Yahweh’s 
response to the cry in v. 15 appear to be lacking an antecedent in the priestly 
narrative?! but also results, as we have seen, in a confusing sequence of events 
and responses. Finally, Van Seters dislikes the sequence of vv. 27b and 30 in 
J, claiming that “the description of the Egyptians’ overthrow is not complete 
without the explicit statement of v. 28,” a judgment that is more revealing of 
Van Seters’s literary style than of that of the biblical author. He thus assigns the 
entirety of v. 28 to J, severing its connection with v. 26 and damaging the priestly 
scheme of command and fulfillment. This attribution results in the necessity 
for the Israelites to cross the sea in J as well as in P and requires Van Seters to 
bring vv. 22a and 23 also into the J narrative.? At this point, what was once the 
straightforward narrative of J is considerably more complicated, incorporating 
numerous variant elements and themes, while the complete narrative of P is 
obliterated. With this source division as his basis, it is no wonder that Van Seters 
considers P to be redactional. Yet the problems with his analysis are numerous 
and manifest, and as a result the conclusions he draws from it are problematic 
as well. 
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More interesting are those scholars who agree with the basic source division 
presented here yet still hold to the view that P is a redactional layer. Jan Wage- 
naar describes P in Exodus 14 as “a redactional adaptation of the Yahwistic Sea 


"6 His basis for this conclusion, however, is somewhat opaque: "Ihe 


Narrative. 
Priestly version of the Sea Narrative mainly consists of the three-fold speech of 
Yahweh to Moses and the subsequent execution of the divine commands. . . . 
The Priestly texts, therefore, can hardly be seen as an independent and self-con- 
tained story.” 


source contained only the direct discourse of the divine speeches, without their 


It is decidedly unclear as to why this should be so. If the priestly 


narrative execution, it would certainly be problematic; as it stands, however, 
the P story is eminently readable, coherent, and complete. The argument that 
a text consisting of only speeches and their fulfillments is not a self-contained 
narrative seems to be grounded in an a priori formal view of what a “narrative” 
should look like—and an odd one at that—rather than on the content of the 
text itself. The fact that Wagenaar is able to reconstruct and explain the priestly 
story,” without noting any obvious or even less than obvious gaps, and without 
noting any actual dependence on the J narrative, in itself speaks against his 
conclusion. 

The strongest voice in contemporary scholarship for P as a redactional layer 
is that of Marc Vervenne. Like Wagenaar, his conclusion in this regard depends 
heavily on his aesthetic evaluation of the priestly story: “the attentive reader will 
notice that it is not thrilling literature.”°® He too notes the structure of speech 
and execution, to which he adds the observation that “the vocabulary is very 
stereotypic."? Further, “this strand is without the effects of surprise nor does 
it move towards a real dénouement.”” These assessments are entirely subjec- 
tive and moreover have no bearing on the status of the story as independent or 
redactional; even thrill-less literature can be authentically authorial. Similar is 
Vervenne’s observation that “only the first two speeches of Yhwh reach a climax 
in the motive of 'knowing";" this observation also speaks only to the inner 
workings of the priestly text and not to its status relative to the nonpriestly nar- 
rative.’? Vervenne goes on to argue that “the end of the ‘story’ is ineffective. The 
miracle seems to be unsuccessful. It is not told that the Egyptians finally ידעו יהוה‎ 
[know Yahweh].”” First, it should be noted that P does not expect the Egyptians 
to “know Yahweh,” but rather to know “that I am Yahweh” (Exod 7:5). It is not 
P’s intention that the Egyptians should be converted to the Yahwistic faith, but 
that they should come to know firsthand who controls earthly events. More 
to the point, perhaps, I would argue that the priestly author assumes that the 
Egyptians, in the very act of dying by divine agency, come to know “that I am 
Yahweh” in the most direct of ways. Yet Vervenne seems to be demanding some 
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sort of formal resolution to the narrative, even though one is tempted to think 
that if such a direct conclusion were provided in the priestly text, it would be 
judged as yet another example of the speech-and-execution formula, and hence 
as not particularly good literature. 

Vervenne brings a few more detailed arguments in support of his claim. He 
asserts that the motif of the hardening of Pharaoh’s heart in v. 4 is surprising, 
since this motif reached its logical conclusion in the final plague in Exodus 
12:29-32.’* Even leaving aside the fact that Exodus 12:29-32 is nonpriestly, and 
makes no mention of the hardening of Pharaoh’s heart, Vervenne has made an 
artificial break between the plague and sea stories, one that is expressly contra- 
dicted by the language and themes of the priestly source. According to P, it is 
not Yahweh’s intention to stop with the deaths of the Egyptian firstborn and the 
exodus of the Israelites; the Egyptians must die as well. When Vervenne states 
that “the motive of the hardening of the heart reappears unannounced in 14,4, 
for we nowhere read that Pharaoh and the Egyptians resisted again,”” he is ne- 
glecting or misreading the preceding verse, in which, as I have argued, Pharaoh 
proclaims himself disinclined to chase the Israelites. Pharaoh’s heart must be 
hardened, since he is resisting — ironically, not the urge to let the people go, but 
the urge to chase them in the wilderness.” 

Vervenne finds it “difficult to explain why Aaron, who was alongside his 
brother Moses in the preceding ‘plague’ sections, is no longer present in the 
Sea narrative.” Unless we are to believe that the priestly redactor had an anti- 
Aaron perspective —a hard conclusion to draw given the well-known focus on 
Aaron in the priestly work as a whole —it is unclear why this should be an indi- 
cation that the priestly story is redactional. Further, it is to be noted that Aaron’s 
role in the priestly plagues narrative diminishes gradually and consistently over 
the course of the story; his absence here is no more than the logical continu- 
ation of that trend. 

Finally, Vervenne correctly notes two places where the priestly material and 
the nonpriestly material stand in some conflict, and where, in his view, the 
priestly text “frames” the nonpriestly text, namely, vv. 21 and 27-28.” He ob- 
serves correctly that the priestly notice of the splitting of the sea at the end of 
v. 21 is somewhat awkward after it has already been said earlier in the verse that 
the sea was turned into dry ground. Similarly, he sees the returning of the waters 
according to P in v. 28 as redundant after the waters have already been said to re- 
turn in v. 27. He goes on to claim that the placement of the priestly text in these 
passages reveals “a profound and deliberate redactional activity in the Sea nar- 
rative."9? This is similar to Blum’s claim and can be answered similarly. These 
redundancies are in fact the result of redactional activity, but not on the part of 
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the priestly writer. Rather, the placement of the priestly passages is entirely due 
to the necessary logic of the combined text. As awkward as the order of v. 21 may 
be, the alternative, in which the notice of the waters being split would precede 
the wind and the revealing of the dry ground, is far worse; the same is true for 
any reorganization of vv. 27-28. 

It seems very difficult to accept the notion that the priestly text as identified 
above is not an independent source. It is only when one enters the discussion 
having already decided that P is a redactional layer that such a possibility even 
arises. Apparently aware of how groundless this view is, Vervenne finds it neces- 
sary to bolster it by asserting that “this P material can barely be read as a com- 
plete whole.”*! Yet this view is so thoroughly at odds with the plain evidence of 
the text, and the majority of scholarly opinion, that it can hardly be taken as a 
definitive argument. 

Because the J and P narratives of Exodus 14 describe a singular event—one 
that happened at a specific historical moment, and could happen only once— 
the fact that they were combined into a single story is hardly surprising. It is im- 
portant, however, to recognize how they were combined. The opening sections 
of each story (vv. 1-4 and v. 5) could hardly be placed in any other order: only 
vv. 1-4 contain the important geographical information and the prediction of 
Pharaoh’s actions, which obviously has to precede Pharaoh’s actual actions. 
Similarly, vv. 6-7, in which Pharaoh readies his army, have to precede v. 8, in 
which the actual pursuit is narrated. The pursuit and overtaking of the Israelites 
in v. 9 is similarly a prerequisite for the Israelites seeing the Egyptians approach- 
ing in v. 10aba. The two statements of Israel's fear in v. 10 could theoretically 
be put in either order and still make sense (although putting the stative sen- 
tence “they were very afraid" after the active “the Israelites cried out to Yahweh” 
might be read as somewhat redundant); there is no reason that the compiler 
should have switched from one source to the other here. As we have seen, the 
general rule is that one source is followed as long as possible, until the next sec- 
tion of the other source has to be inserted. 

The people's speech in vv. 11242 has to precede both Moses's and Yahweh's 
reactions to it, while Moses's speech, insofar as it is actually addressed to the 
people, logically follows. Either way, Moses's speech in vv. 13-14 and Yahweh's 
speech in vv. 15-18 contradict each other, with Moses telling the people to stand 
still and Yahweh telling them to move; it is far more acceptable, however, for 
Yahweh to contradict Moses than vice versa. Verses 19-20, about the pillar of 
cloud, explicitly take place before the episode at the sea and so have to be 
placed before that event begins in v. 21. In v. 21, Moses stretching his arm over 
the sea cannot follow Yahweh driving back the water, for it would be rendered 
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entirely useless. The end of this verse is another case where, since either order 
of “he turned the sea into dry ground” and “the waters were split” results in a 
striking redundancy, the compiler seems to have followed the usual procedure 
of simply following the same source until it is necessary to change. 

The Israelites and Egyptians must enter the sea in vv. 22-23 before Yahweh 
causes the Egyptians to panic in vv. 24-25: since in their panic they try to flee, 
they have to have already entered the water in the canonical text. In vv. 26-27 
Moses holding his arm over the sea had to be placed before the return of the 
waters and the attempt of the Egyptians to flee; on the other hand, the attempt 
of the Egyptians to flee had to come before their final destruction in v. 28. 
The final sections, v. 29 and vv. 30-31, could hardly be placed in a different 
order: v. 29 is still concluding the narrative, albeit in retrospective fashion, while 
vv. 30-31 read as the summation and moral of the entire story. 

The compiler, in combining these two narratives into a single story, was able 
to preserve the entirety of his sources, without adding, subtracting, or chang- 
ing a word. He simply put the pieces in their logical and chronological order. 
At each step, his choices were fairly clear; indeed, they were hardly choices at 
all. It is hard to imagine how the various elements could have been put in any 
different order without creating an even more problematic narrative. We have 
seen this same procedure at work in the previous case studies as well; in the fol- 
lowing chapter I discuss the work of the compiler in detail. 


Chapter 6 
— OE 


COMPILATION 


The Combining of the Sources 


The preceding chapters have argued for, and the case studies have demon- 
strated, the literary grounds for the hypothesis that the canonical Pentateuch is 
the product of the combination of four originally independent documents. At 
this point it is appropriate to address the question of how these documents were 
brought together into the Pentateuch we now have. The question is, decidedly, 
“how,” rather than when, where, why, or by whom. For it is only the literary 
evidence that the Documentary Hypothesis takes up, and the literary evidence 
can answer only the question of how the sources were combined. This is not to 
say that the other questions we may ask are invalid—they are certainly worth 
asking —but, as with the isolation and identification of the source documents 
themselves, we must begin at the literary level, for the Pentateuch is, first and 
foremost, a literary work, and it is the literary problems inherent in the ca- 
nonical text that require addressing. What we can and cannot say in regard to 
the other questions will be dealt with only after we have established how the 
sources were combined. 


THE EXPANDED ROLE OF THE REDACTOR 


Any study of the redaction of the Pentateuch must begin with an observation 
that is self-evident, but the ramifications of this observation are often overlooked 
or ignored: the idea of the redactor(s) of the Pentateuch is necessitated only by 
the existence of four continuous, coherent, originally independent documents 
that have been combined into a single story in the canonical text. That is, if 
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there are four sources in the Pentateuch that have been interwoven, then we 
must postulate a redaction that effected their combination into the text we now 
have. The redactor is a necessary logical outgrowth of the identification of the 
pentateuchal documents. 

This initial observation has important consequences for how we identify 
redactional work in the Pentateuch and conceive of the redactor(s). First, it 
means that the analysis must begin with the identification and isolation of the 
sources before any investigation of how they were put together can proceed. 
There obviously can be no accurate evaluation of how the sources were com- 
bined before we have a full picture of what texts each of the sources comprises. 
Second, and as a corollary to the first, we must assume that a given text belongs 
to one of the sources unless the impossibility of such an assignment can be 
conclusively demonstrated. In other words, every effort must be made to under- 
stand a given passage as part of one of the four documents, with the attribution 
to a redactor being a last resort. Every time we assign a bit of text to a redactor, 
we run the risk of having taken part of the literary work of a genuine author, 
whose words and work are well established, and given it to a considerably more 
nebulous figure who owes his existence solely to the theory. Third, the activity 
attributed to the redactor cannot outstrip the simple function required of him 
by the theory: the combination of the four source documents into a single text. 
The redactor owes his existence only to the fact that the documents have been 
combined and is defined by this role; we cannot assign to him anything beyond 
his single necessary function (although, as we will see, this function can be 
manifested in a variety of forms). For this reason 1 have referred throughout to 
the redactor as “compiler,” for this term emphasizes the authentic role required 
of this figure. Fourth, any text attributed to a redactor must serve the purpose of 
redaction; that is, it must participate in the process of combining the sources. If 
a redactor is given credit for authoring texts that do not contribute to the com- 
bination of the sources, then he becomes something other than a redactor, and 
that something is not required by the theory. 

As already noted, these logical consequences of the recognition that the re- 
dactor emerges from the identification of the sources, rather than being on 
a par with them, have not affected the majority of pentateuchal scholarship, 
even (especially) among classical source critics. Rather, we can observe within 
scholarship a trend toward the expansion of the redactor’s role, from the simple 
combination of sources to a full-blown author and theologian in his own right.! 

For some of the earliest pentateuchal critics, the redactor did little more than 
put his sources (however many there may have been) down in some rough 
order. In the seventeenth century, Baruch Spinoza claimed that the redactor 
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(for him, Ezra) took the historical documents available to him and presented 
them without attempting to reconcile their contradictions, without overlaying 
them with his own historical, theological, or ideological viewpoint; rather, Spi- 
noza claimed that Ezra “simply set them down, leaving their examination and 
arrangement to posterity.”” So too Johann Vater, despite (or because of) his 
identification of very many fragments making up the Pentateuch, considered 
the redactor to have merely put the fragments into chronological order, contra- 
dictions notwithstanding.’ Jean Astruc even claimed that Moses had arranged 
the sources of Genesis in columns, just as he himself had, in chronological 
order.* For these scholars, there was no text that could be attributed to the hand 
of the redactor. 

Johann Eichhorn, in the early nineteenth century, recognized that the redac- 
tor was almost entirely faithful to his sources, preserving them as completely as 
possible: “Did ever a historian handle his sources more religiously and rever- 
ently than did the arranger of these? Yet he also noted that there were places 
where the redactor had adjusted his received texts ever so slightly, for the sole 
purpose of improving the connection between them in the final form. Eich- 
horn offered as an example the change of “he bore Noah” to “he bore a son” 
in Genesis 5:28 (P), a change necessitated by the etymology of Noah’s name in 
5:29 (J). 

In the mid-nineteenth century Hermann Hupfeld assigned a new role to the 
redactor: author of interpretive glosses. Though Hupfeld recognized that the 
redactor made insertions into his text for the purpose of resolving some contra- 
dictions, such as the word “again” in Genesis 35:9 (see case study V), he also 
attributed to the redactor phrases or verses that he could not fit into any of his 
three source documents. Thus he brought as an example Genesis 20:18, the 
final line of the story of Isaac and Rebecca in the court of Abimelech. Since 
he could not find a place for it in either J or E—for terminological reasons: the 
verse is set in an E context but uses the divine name Yahweh — Hupfeld decided 
that it must be a gloss from the redactor." Thus a new era for the redactor began, 
one in which he could be held responsible for passages that did not contribute 
to the process of redaction proper; now the redactor served as a means of solving 
problems in a scholar’s analysis, terminological or otherwise. The redactor be- 
came an analytical tool, to be wielded when the going got too tough. The high 
point (or low point) of this sort of use of the redactor may be Julius Wellhausen's 
analysis (or lack thereof) of Exodus 32-34, which, after admitting to great dif- 
ficulty in separating the sources, he assigned in toto to the redactor.* 

While the redactor's role in scholarship changed, from the logical outgrowth 
of the existence of the sources to the solution to difficult passages, his literary 
role was dramatically altered as well: no longer a compiler, who made small 
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adjustments for the purpose of a better final text, the redactor now became 
an author in his own right. Thus the passages that could be ascribed to him 
were expanded from those that served the process of compilation to virtually 
any text at all; there was no longer any limit on what type of text could be, in 
theory, the work of a redactor. In this way almost any passage that could be 
removed without grossly disturbing its context could be attributed to a redactor. 
These passages, frequently described as “secondary additions,” comprise a wide 
range of genres, styles, and content: from seemingly repetitive statements, as in 
Exodus 3:14, to prolepsis, as in Exodus 4:21-23; from historical referents in the 
Covenant Code to the patriarchal promises.’ Though some of these “secondary 
additions” contain little in the way of new ideas, some, particularly the patriar- 
chal promises, carry significant theological weight. These passages were not as- 
signed to the redactor because they were theological, necessarily, but rather on 
stylistic or terminological grounds or because they could be removed from their 
contexts without breaking the flow of the narrative. Yet because they do contain 
theological concepts, the redactor became—almost by accident—not just an 
author, but an active, regularly intervening, theologically minded author. The 
distance between this active theologian and the compiler necessitated by the 
theory is difficult to overstate. 

It is also clear that the dramatic expansion of the redactor’s role in classical 
source-critical scholarship found its logical conclusion in the European ap- 
proach, in which the equation of redactors with theologically intentional au- 
thors is made explicit. To a certain extent, the European approach deserves 
credit for recognizing the degree to which the redactor had taken on a new role 
and embracing it, placing the authorial and theological aspects of the redactor's 
role in the forefront of his work, rather than leaving them as unstated attributes. 
We can also see in the European approach the way in which the redactor per- 
forms a great variety of literary tasks: compiler of disparate materials, inserter of 
words and phrases to connect these materials, interpreter and glossator of older 
texts, author of entirely new sections, and above all ideological, political, and 
theological reviser. As we have seen in chapter 2, in this approach the genuine 
literary activity of the Pentateuch belongs to the redactors, not to the “authors,” 
who are relegated to an ephemeral prehistory of the text. Again, the lack of con- 
trol over what text can be attributed to a redactor is at the heart of the matter, 
both for the European approach and for its classical predecessors. 


HOW MANY COMPILERS? 


If I am advocating in this book for a return to the classical four-source hy- 
pothesis, 1 am also advocating for a return to the earliest concepts of how the 
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redactor, that is, the compiler, worked. In recognizing the ways in which the re- 
dactor’s role expanded, we are able to recognize the ways in which it must now 
be reduced. As I have argued, the compiler belongs to the documentary theory 
as a necessary outgrowth of the identification of the four sources, as the required 
figure who combined them. All that we can and should ask of the compiler is 
the combination of the sources into a single story—no more, no less. What we 
attribute to the compiler can be only those elements that contribute to the pro- 
cess of compilation. This has been the practice in the case studies to this point, 
and I further define these elements below. 

First, however, we must address a fundamental point: how many compilers 
of the Pentateuch were there? From Wellhausen to Richard Elliott Friedman, 
virtually all adherents of the Documentary Hypothesis have posited three dis- 
tinct redactions: J and E into “JE,” by a redactor “R™; “JE” and D into “JED” 
by a redactor "1/9": and JED and P into the canonical Pentateuch by the final 
redactor, “R.” Given how widespread this claim is, it is necessary to inquire why 
scholars have thought that there must be more than one compiler. 

The first reason, and the most theoretical (rather than literary), is the theory 
of the evolutionary growth of the Pentateuch posited by Wellhausen and others 
of his era. When Israelite religion is reduced to a monolith, the entire culture 
developing in lockstep with a single concept of religion at any given moment, 
then the textual representation of that religion also must exist only in a single 
form at any given time. Although each document was written to supplant the 
one that preceded it, the authoritative status of the earlier document evidently 
meant that it could not simply disappear. And since the coexistence of two 
competing religious worldviews could hardly be thinkable from the evolution- 
ary perspective, the later document was combined with the earlier, thereby pre- 
serving not only the latest manifestation of Israelite religion but also the history 
of its development. This evolutionary framework is highly conditioned by the 
period in which it arose, and it assumes a theory of religious development that 
is largely unattested in societies ancient or modern. We can no longer assume 
that disparate religious views could not have existed side by side at a single mo- 
ment in ancient Israel. 

On more substantial literary grounds, scholars have argued for the separate 
redactions of J and E and of JE and D because these combined works seem to 
be the basis for the later documents written to replace them. Thus it is claimed 
that D knew of and wrote on the basis of the combined JE text, and that P 
knew of and wrote in response to the combined JED text. Such claims would 
be very powerful indeed, if they could be demonstrated to be true. Yet, as we 
have already seen, neither claim is confirmed by the literary data. We have 
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seen that although the author of D did indeed know J and E, he knew them 
separately. This is demonstrated by his use of the E stories of Numbers 11 and 
especially of the Horeb pericope without any reference to the J texts with which 
they have been intermingled (see chapter 3). We have also treated at length, 
in chapter 5, the independence of P from the nonpriestly material. To some 
extent, as argued in chapter 5, the literary claims for the dependence of the later 
sources on the earlier are inextricably linked with the theoretical claims for the 
evolutionary growth of the text. If we do not assume the latter, we are able to see 
more clearly that the literary evidence in fact stands in opposition to the former. 

Wellhausen also argued that there was a discernible difference between the 
combination of J and E and that of JE and P. The difference he found, however, 
was both subjective and logically problematic: he claimed that because it was 
more difficult, at times even impossible, for him to separate J from E, while it 
was very easy to isolate P, J and E must have been combined at an earlier stage.’ 
The subjectivity is evident in the first part of the argument: it is because Well- 
hausen was unable to separate J and E that some explanation is required. If, 
however, one does not have great difficulty separating J and E, then the basis for 
his redactional argument is eliminated. The logical problem comes in the sec- 
ond part: it is unclear why difficulty in separating two sources should be an in- 
dication that they were either combined in a separate redactional event or that 
their redaction must be ascribed to an earlier stage. Wellhausen’s difficulty in 
separating J from E has many explanations —they are not as stylistically distinct 
as P, they are more similar in genre than P, they overlap narratively more than 
P—but none of them requires a separate redaction of J and E. And certainly the 
relative timing of this purported redaction has no bearing on anything: if J and 
E were combined early or late, the combination would presumably look the 
same. Despite the many scholars who followed Wellhausen in his conclusion, 
his logic in reaching that conclusion is not without its faults. 

Friedman has recently combined some versions of these three arguments 
into a more coherent argument for separate redactors than has previously been 
attempted.” He argues for a distinction between R! and R on the basis of the 
different way in which they have each treated the material that came down to 
them. It should first be noted that Friedman begins from the assumption that 
there are different redactors, and works from there, thus to a certain extent 
arguing in a circle. Moreover, the clear line he attempts to draw between the 
methods of R and those of R do not hold up. Friedman claims that R had 
a fairly free hand in reworking his source texts and was willing to delete some 
material from each, whereas R was concerned with retaining his sources in 
full. Yet this does not account for the many contradictions and other narrative 
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problems that remain in the purported “JE” text that should have been fixed 
by this unconstrained editor. On the other side, the places where P and “JE” 
have been combined, but part of one or the other has been eliminated (as in 
the birth of Isaac, the death of Abraham, or the marriages of Jacob), belie Fried- 
man’s description of the maximally retentive R. 

In reengaging the question without any preconceived notions, either theo- 
retical or literary, as to how many compilers there were, we must begin with an- 
other relatively simple methodological point: we should assume, unless proved 
otherwise, only as many compilers as are necessary to put the four sources 
together—in other words, one. With this assumption as the starting point, the 
question changes somewhat. We now need to ask what literary evidence we 
might find that would point to more than one compiler. 

It is not coincidental that the process of identifying multiple compilers is 
parallel to that of finding more than one author in the Pentateuch. Indeed, 
the two types of analysis require the same sorts of questions, mutatis mutan- 
dis. We identify the four authors of the Pentateuch by virtue of their disparate 
historical claims, which, as I have argued, constitute the primary mark of au- 
thorship. Where we see distinct historical claims, so we see distinct authors. 
When we turn to the compiler, we follow the same path: the primary mark of a 
compiler is the method by which he combines his sources, in both major and 
minor ways. If we find disparate methods of compilation between the various 
sources— that is, if the method of combining J and E is clearly distinct from 
the method of combining J and P, P and E, etc.,—then, and only then, can we 
justifiably argue for separate compilers. 

As has perhaps become evident from the preceding case studies and chapters, 
such disparate methods are nowhere to be found. In terms of the broader ways 
that the sources have been combined, we see entire narratives from one source 
placed beside entire narratives from another: the P and J creation stories in 
Genesis 1 and 2-3, the J and E stories in Genesis 19 and 20, the E and P stories 
in Genesis 22 and 23. Narratives from each source are interwoven with another, 
in every possible variety, as the case studies have shown: J and E in Genesis 37 
and Numbers 11, P and E in Numbers 16, P and J in Exodus 14. 

In more detailed terms, we may consider those places where the compiler 
has inserted a word or phrase into one source to correct a glaring discrepancy 
with another. This has been done in J with regard to an E story (the inser- 
tion of “Potiphar, a courtier [better: eunuch] of Pharaoh and his chief steward” 
in Gen 39:1); in E with regard to a J story (the insertion of “from the bush” 
in Exod 3:4); in P with regard to an E story (the insertion of “the two tab- 
lets” in Exod 34:29); in E with regard to a P story (the insertion of “Korah” in 
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Num 16:32); in P with regard to a J story (the insertion of “Goshen” in Gen 
47:27); in J with regard to a P story (the insertion of “I will harden his heart” 
in Exod 4:21). We may also consider places where two sources used the same 
phrase, and the compiler set it down only once. This can be seen in combina- 
tions of E and P (Exod 31:18), J and E (Num 11:11), and J and P (Num 13:26). 
There is, in short, no literary reason to assume more than one compiler for 
the canonical Pentateuch. The methods of combining the documents, from 
the broadest to the most minute, are identical across J, E, and P, regardless of 
which two sources are being combined.'* August Dillmann, one of the very 
few scholars to argue for a single compiler, made this point clearly: “It is just 
the thorough similarity in the method of combining J with E and E with P . . . 
that speaks strongly in favor of the idea that the same hand effected both com- 
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binations. 
compilation is with regard to method, we would never have needed to hypoth- 
esize the existence of four sources. The existence of the four sources, in turn, in 
no way necessitates the existence of three compilers. With no evidence to the 
contrary, we should abide by the most economical explanation: one compiler, 
who did his work thoroughly and uniformly across the four documents of the 


Pentateuch. 


THE COMPILER'S METHOD 


I now turn to the question of precisely what it was that the compiler did — not 
solely in the mechanical sense, but in the broader picture. I begin, however, by 
recognizing not what the compiler did, but what he did not do. 

The compiler did not resolve the vast majority of contradictions between 
the sources. If he had, of course, we would never have known that there were 
sources to begin with. Even so, the extent of contradiction that the compiler 
allowed to stand in his combined text is extraordinary. The laws, for instance, 
with all of their disparities, were left untouched. The competing notions of 
what and where the Tent of Meeting was; the competing numbers of animals 
Noah was to take onto the ark; the different names of Moses's father-in-law; 
the different names for the mountain in the wilderness— all of these and many 
more were evidently not deemed problematic enough to warrant correction. 
Given the compiler's clear aversion to fixing the contradictions in the final text, 
we must be very cautious in attributing to him texts that seem to present “solu- 
tions" to the conflicting sources. 

We may note, however, that the compiler does intervene in certain cir- 
cumstances. As we have already observed, the categories of birth, death, and 
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marriage reports are unique: none is told more than once, though it is almost 
certain that J, E, and P all told them. The distinctive feature of these categories 
is not only that they could not have happened twice, but also their relatively 
fixed formulation: that someone was born, or died, or was married is told in 
virtually the same words regardless of source. In the case of the flood, which 
also could not have happened twice, the story is told in very different ways, 
indeed in very different words, by J and P. The death of Abraham, however, 
could hardly be told other than in the words “Abraham died,” or some variation 
thereof. Thus the compiler intercedes, albeit very lightly, by setting down only 
one of the competing reports. In this way, however, he did not truly alter his 
source texts, because the information, indeed probably the very words, were 
identical in both (or all three). 

The compiler also makes a change when he combines two stories that take 
place in irreconcilable locations. Importantly, changes are not made when the 
sources use two names for the same functional place: Sinai and Horeb are both 
names for the mountain in the wilderness where the theophany and law-giving 
occurred, and whether they are in fact the same place in the minds of their 
respective authors, it is certainly easy enough to consider them two names for a 
single location. This is the case also with Rebecca’s homeland, called Haran (J) 
or Paddan-Aram (P), or the Transjordanian territory, ascribed to the Edomites 
and Amorites (E) or Midianites (P). But when two locations are described, 
rather than simply named, then a real problem exists. According to E, Joseph is 
sold into the house of Potiphar, Pharaoh's eunuch and chief steward; according 
to J, he is sold into the house of an unnamed Egyptian and ends up in prison. 
When these stories converge, Joseph would appear to be in two places at once. 
Thus the compiler equates Potiphar's house with the prison in Genesis 40:3, 5. 
Similarly, according to J, God called to Moses from the burning bush; accord- 
ing to E, he almost certainly called to Moses from heaven. When the compiler 
combined these two speeches into one, he could not have God in both places 
at once and so inserted "from the bush" into the E story. We may note that the 
same principle applies to people as well as places: though one person can have 
two different names, as with Moses's father-in-law, two clearly differentiated 
people cannot serve the same narrative function. Thus Potiphar and the un- 
named Egyptian, each of whom is, according to E and J respectively, the one 
who purchased Joseph, are identified as one and the same person by the com- 
piler’s insertion in Genesis 39:1. So too with the combination of Korah with 
Dathan and Abiram in Numbers 16:24, 27, 32 (see case study III). 

Though this certainly does not exhaust the list of places where the compiler 
alters his sources or inserts material into the text, it does give some sense of how 
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restrictive the compiler was in his interventions and therefore how careful we 
must be in ascribing text to him. It is clear that the compiler’s primary goal was 
not to resolve contradictions, and that only a select few cases qualified as prob- 
lematic enough to require some redactional work. 

Along the same lines, the compiler did not rearrange his source materials, 
but rather kept the contents of the documents in their original order. Again, 
this is demonstrated by the presence of chronological disparities in the final text 
that result from the preservation of the sources in their original order. Isaac's 
deathbed blessing of Jacob in Genesis 27 (J) should have been followed by the 
notice of his death, but his death does not come in P until after Jacob’s return 
from Paddan-Aram, thus leaving Isaac at death’s door for twenty years. The 
compiler could have moved the notice of Isaac’s death from the end of Gen- 
esis 35 to the end of Genesis 27, but he didn’t; the resulting disordering of P’s 
original text would evidently have been worse than the narrative oddity (but not 
impossibility) in the canonical Pentateuch. The other major indication of the 
compiler’s fidelity to the order of his sources is that when the sources are read in 
isolation, they read in perfect logical and chronological order. If the compiler 
had displaced text regularly, then the individual sources would be left in a state 
of disarray. This is not the case. 

There are, however, exceptions to this general rule as well, though they oc- 
cur in easily defined situations. Again, the fundamental issue is what can or 
cannot have happened twice. In many cases, the events that take place in more 
than one source that cannot happen more than once do, generally, take place 
at the same time in each source: the flood, for instance, or the theophany in the 
wilderness, or the sending of the spies. But in some rare cases, singular events 
occur at different times in the sources. An easy example of this is the destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrah (J), or the cities of the plain (P). According to J, this 
destruction took place after Abraham had lived in Canaan for some time, after 
the expulsion of Hagar, after he had been promised a child by Yahweh, after the 
negotiations to save the cities. According to P, however, the cities of the plain 
were destroyed almost immediately upon Abraham and Lot’s arrival and split 
from each other in Canaan. Since the same place can be destroyed only once, 
the compiler had no choice but to move P’s report of the destruction to coin- 
cide with the J account (Gen 19:29). Such cases are very few and far between, 
however, and insofar as they occur only under these special circumstances, 
they even serve to highlight just how faithful the compiler is to the order of his 
sources otherwise. 

The compiler is not an author: he does not create new material, but rather 
uses the words and phrases of his sources when he makes insertions. When he 
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inserts Potiphar into Genesis 39:1, he uses the exact words of E in 37:36. When 
he inserts the reference to the prison into Genesis 40:3, 5, he uses the same 
words as in his source, J, in 39:20. When he inserts the reference to Joseph’s 
wife in Genesis 41:50, he uses the exact words as P in 46:20. When he inserts 
the proleptic description of the hardening of Pharaoh’s heart in Exodus 4:21, he 
does so in the very words of P from Exodus 7:3. When he inserts the reference 
to the tablets into Exodus 34:29, he does so with the same phrasing of E in Exo- 
dus 34:4. The direct borrowing of language evident in the compiler’s insertions 
speaks to both his fidelity to his sources and his desire to create a text that does 
not look as if an editorial hand has worked on it. The wide conceptual gap be- 
tween this silent compiler and the active theological redactors of the European 
approach is worth noting. 

It should also be noted that the compiler’s insertions are very brief and tend 
to use the language of only a single source, rather than a combination of ele- 
ments from more than one. Thus some lengthier passages that seem to draw on 
language from multiple sources are, most likely, not to be attributed to the com- 
piler. Foremost among these are the laws of Exodus 34:17-26, which combine 
elements of E, P, and D legislation." Not only does this passage not conform 
to the usual formal protocol for the compiler's insertions, it is a theologically 
interpretive text, and, crucially, does not contribute to the combination of the 
sources. As such, it is probably to be ascribed to later hands. 

If the compiler does not resolve the majority of contradictions, does not re- 
arrange his source texts, and is not an author, then what is he? He is, first and 
foremost, a preservationist. As we have already seen, the compiler is willing to 
allow significant contradictions, discontinuities, and chronological problems to 
exist in the combined text, intervening only on very rare occasions. His tolera- 
tion of these contradictions speaks to his desire to retain as much of his source 
material as possible. As far as we can tell, he has done a fine job of it: with few 
exceptions, the sources all read continuously and coherently for the majority of 
their extent. Where they read perfectly, it is important to note, is in the laws, 
where the compiler has not touched a word. (The first attempts to bring the 
disparate and contradictory laws into line with one another happen only in the 
late biblical period, in Chronicles, Ruth, and the late text of Exod 34:17-26.'*) 
As it happens, the three major law codes of the Pentateuch—the Covenant 
Code, the priestly laws, and the laws of Deuteronomy — were all, according to 
their own sources, given at different times and places and so presented no true 
literary difficulties for the compiler; they could all be left precisely where and 
how they were. It may also be the case, however, that the preservation of the 
sources was primarily the preservation of the laws contained in them. Whether 
or not we accept as historical in any literal sense the stories of Ezra and Nehe- 
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miah, we can at least be certain that for the authors of those stories living in the 
late biblical period, the relevant parts of the “scroll of the Torah of Moses” (Neh 
8:1) were the laws (see especially Neh 10). The narratives that, in the original 
sources, framed the laws and gave them their historical credentials as having 
been given by Yahweh to Moses do the same in the final form. As we have 
seen, the narratives are integrally linked with the laws—and vice versa—and 
they even contain some scattered laws themselves (as in Gen 9:6; 17; 32:33, for 
example). Thus the compiler, naturally, retained the narratives along with the 
central law codes; but the truly comprehensive fidelity to the text of the laws 
remains, perhaps, a mark of their status in the final text. 

The compiler’s evident attempt to preserve as much of his sources as pos- 
sible, even retaining blatant contradictions, speaks also to the question of ap- 
parent gaps in the sources after they have been separated. This question is most 
pertinent with regard to E, which, for example, is clearly missing its beginning 
(though how much is missing is unknown). Given that the compiler has at- 
tempted everywhere to preserve in the canonical text every word of his sources, 
it is unlikely that the lack of a beginning in E is the result of an excision of 
text by the compiler. We should rather consider strongly the possibility that 
the compiler really did preserve nearly every word of his sources—but that, in 
some cases, the texts he worked from were incomplete. This is not unthinkable; 
the temporal gap between the original authorship of the documents and the 
compiler’s work may be as much as four hundred years. Given the medium, pa- 
pyrus, and the Levantine climate, it would be nearly miraculous if a document 
could have survived for any extended period without some damage. And given 
further the fact that it is the beginning of the text that is missing, and that we 
are imagining a scroll — individual sheets of papyrus stitched together— it is not 
unreasonable to assume that the first sheet or sheets of the scroll, those on the 
outside, would have been the ones to undergo the most severe damage. Gaps 
in the sources should not therefore automatically be attributed to the compiler; 
in fact, the compiler’s tendency everywhere to preserve virtually everything sug- 
gests that this should be the last option considered. 

It is clear, however, that the compiler did not simply preserve his sources: 
if this had been the sole aim, he could have simply set them down one after 
the other. The sources have been combined into a single story, and in this the 
compiler reveals himself as a master of narrative logic. As we have seen in the 
preceding case studies, the manner in which the compiler has interwoven his 
sources is deceptively simple: he set them down in the only logical, chrono- 
logical order possible. What has to come first, comes first, from beginning to 
end. The decision of which texts to leave as blocks and which to interweave 
into a single narrative is part of this process: if two sources told stories that 
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the compiler deemed to be recounting the same historical moment, they had 
to be interwoven—such as the flood, the sale of Joseph, the plagues, and the 
theophany in the wilderness. If something could logically happen twice, even 
if it seems literarily infelicitous to the modern reader, the compiler left it twice: 
Moses getting water from the rock, for example, or the expulsion of Hagar. 
Again, contradictions are not the issue: the creation of a single chronologically 
coherent story is apparently what drove the compiler’s method. 

Recognition of the fundamentally literary nature of the compiler’s work il- 
luminates those places where he has intervened in his texts. In a single story, 
one character cannot be in two places—in his master’s house and in prison—at 
the same time. In a single story, two different characters— Potiphar and an un- 
named Egyptian— cannot fill the same functional role. In a single story, events 
that could not happen twice—the destruction of the cities of the plain—do not 
happen twice. In a single story, the same words—“Moses said to Yahweh” —are 
not written twice in a row. The historical claims and theological arguments of 
the individual sources are left to stand in blatant contradiction to each other. 
But the combined whole had to read in chronological order, and does, even 
when that chronology seems at times impossible (as in the lengthy death of 
Isaac). 

From large blocks to individual verses and even smaller units, the compiler 
was remarkably consistent in his method throughout. At every stage, at practi- 
cally every word, he was faced with a decision: is there something in another 
source that needs to come before the next words of this one? If not, then he 
could continue with the same source until the question arose again. If so, then 
he switched sources, and was immediately faced with the same question again. 
The intricacy of this process cannot be overstated, but at the same time nei- 
ther can its simple logic. How else would one make a single story out of four, 
sometimes quite different, sometimes quite similar texts, while still preserving 
their original words and order as much as possible? For each of the interwoven 
chapters that we have analyzed in the case studies above —and for every other 
part of the Pentateuch—there is really no other order in which the sources 
could have been placed that would have resulted in a more coherent whole. 
The compilation of the Pentateuch was a fundamentally literary activity: the 
combination of four literary works into a single literary whole, a combination 
guided by literary sensibilities. 


THE COMPILER’S INTENTION 


We may therefore posit yet another thing that the compiler is not. He is not a 
historian—he is not concerned with giving the one accurate account of Israel’s 
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early history. And above all he is not an interpreter; he does not create new 
theological concepts. This aspect of the compiler’s work is the most difficult 
to recognize and accept. It must be remembered, however, that the minimal 
requirement of the compiler, the sole activity that must be attributed to him, is 
the combination of the sources into a single whole. Any theological intention- 
ality that one might ascribe to the compiler must therefore be demonstrated 
literarily, not assumed. 

If we keep in mind the strict chronological order that the compiler follows 
throughout, the means by which theological intentionality could be demon- 
strated is clear: we would have to be able to locate places where the compiler 
has deviated from the chronological order in order to bring the sources together 
in a theologically meaningful way. Such places, 1 posit, do not exist anywhere 
in the Pentateuch. It is not enough to observe, as in canonical or redaction 
criticism, that the collocation of two sources in a given passage results in a 
new theological message; for if the sources are, in such a passage, also put in 
chronological order, then it must be assumed that, as elsewhere, it was the 
chronology that guided the compiler, not the resulting meaning. For example, 
the placement of J’s covenant in Exodus 34 after the sin of the golden calf has 
been read as an important theological message from the compiler: after the de- 
struction of the golden calf and the tablets of the E covenant, the compiler has 
placed the J covenant, based on grace and mercy (Exod 34:6-7), thereby giving 
the canonical text a new meaning—the renewal of the covenant in the loftier 
spiritual terms of sin and forgiveness.” This may be the best reading of the ca- 
nonical text, but it does not mean that the compiler created this concept of the 
“renewed covenant” with any theological intentionality. In fact, the [ covenant 
is set down in the only place possible according to the chronology of the origi- 
nal sources and the combined whole. It is the job of the canonical interpreter 
to find meaning in the final form of the text; it does not follow, however, that it 
was the intention of the compiler to create that meaning. 

We may draw an analogy: Imagine a bookcase full of books on a wide variety 
of topics. All of the books are ordered alphabetically by author, from beginning 
to end. In the midst of one shelf are three books in a row, all biographies of 
George Washington. These books, too, are in alphabetical order; that is, they 
belong to the overarching organizational scheme of the entire bookcase. Now, 
there are two options for understanding this arrangement. Either these biogra- 
phies have been intentionally put side by side because they deal with the same 
subject, and they just happen to be in alphabetical order; or the entire bookcase 
was arranged alphabetically and it is a coincidence that the biographies happen 
to be together. The evidence points to the latter. So too with the Pentateuch: 
over its entire length, the sources have been set down in chronological order. 
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If occasionally —and only occasionally — this chronological ordering coincides 
with a second level of meaning, we cannot therefore assume that the meaning 
drove the arrangement of the sources. Rather, it emerges from the compiler’s 
literary logic. This does not mean that the compiler did not recognize that, in 
his ordering of the sources, he had created at points a novel theological mes- 
sage; it means only that this message was not his intention, or, at the very least, 
that it cannot be proved that this was his intention. 

It would be a mistake, however, to think of the compiler as merely a me- 
chanical orderer of texts, or to think of the compilation of the Pentateuch as a 
theologically meaningless exercise. Quite the contrary. The theological inten- 
tionality is not to be found in the text of the compiled Pentateuch, but rather 
in the very act of compilation itself. By preserving four discrete and distinct 
documents, each of which relates its own version of the early history of Israel 
and argues for a particular view of Israelite religion, the compiler has made an 
important theological statement. No one source, no one viewpoint, captures 
the entirety of the ancient Israelite religious experience. No single document 
describes the full panoply of ancient Israelite culture. No one aspect of Israel’s 
culture, in fact, represents the whole. The competing voices preserved in the 
Pentateuch are, in fact, complementary, even as they disagree. Only when they 
are read together is the picture complete. Furthermore, no one religious voice 
is given more credence than another; all four sources are preserved completely, 
and all four are ordered chronologically, thereby providing a level playing field. 
As we have come to recognize that there is no single “biblical theology,” we 
are also coming to recognize that there was no single “Israelite religion.” Both 
of these elements are manifested in the compiler’s work. The compilation of 
the Pentateuch sends a clear and resounding message about the diversity of 
ancient Israelite religious thought and the importance of giving equal voice to 
all of its disparate representations. To attempt to read the canonical Pentateuch 
as having a single theological message, be it that of the compiler or one of his 
sources, is to gravely misunderstand the meaning of the final form of the text, 
of the compiler’s work. 

Now that we have addressed the literary questions of what the compiler did 
and how he did it, we may return briefly to the other questions raised at the be- 
ginning of the chapter: what can we know about who the compiler was, when 
and where he did his work, and why? The short answer is: virtually nothing. Or, 
at the very least, the literary evidence of the Pentateuch and the literary method 
of analyzing the Pentateuch, the Documentary Hypothesis, provide few means 
of answering these questions. 

The one question that we may address, although only in part, is that of why 
the compiler put his sources together this way. We have already noted that the 
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laws are the one place that the compiler has made no adjustments of any kind 
and suggested that this might speak to a special status for the laws within the 
text. We may go further, however, and posit that the preservation of the laws 
stands at the center of the compiler’s work. This supposition is supported by the 
manner in which the canonical Pentateuch ends. A distinction must be drawn 
between the end of the Pentateuch and the end of its sources. Given the trajec- 
tories of the J, E, and P documents, it is highly likely that each included at least 
the history of the settlement of the promised land, for it is to this end that the 
patriarchal promises point. The compiler, however, has ended his work before 
the ends of his source documents. He ends it, pointedly, with the final laws and 
the death of the law-giver, Moses. Once the laws were set down in their entirety 
and, with the death of Moses, the possibility of any further laws was eliminated, 
the compiler’s work was complete. The compiler produced a law book. What 
drove him to do so is another question the Documentary Hypothesis cannot 
answer. 

What the literary analysis of the Pentateuch provides is the answer to how the 
compiler put the sources together. That answer is invariable; while the who, 
when, where, and why may change as more extraliterary evidence comes to 
light, or as scholarly trends develop, the literary evidence of the Pentateuch will 
remain firm. In other words, whether it is someday proved that the compilation 
of the Pentateuch took place in the pre-exilic period or the postexilic period or 
by the Dead Sea community, how the compilation of the Pentateuch took place 
would be no different. The identity and location, geographical or temporal, of 
the compiler are fundamentally nonliterary questions. We may very much want 
to know the answers, but whatever the answers may be, they will not change 
any aspect of the literary analysis. From the perspective of the Documentary 
Hypothesis, any answers to those questions are legitimate as long as the conclu- 
sions regarding how the compiler worked are maintained. 


Case Study V 


Jacob Returns to Bethel, Genesis 35 


'God said to Jacob, “Arise, go up to 
Bethel and remain there; and build 
an altar there to the God who ap- 
peared to you when you were fleeing 
from your brother Esau.” ‘So Jacob 
said to his household and to all who 
were with him, “Rid yourselves of 
the alien gods in your midst, purify 
yourselves, and change your clothes. 
*Come, let us go up to Bethel, and 
I will build an altar there to the 
God who answered me when I was 
in distress and who has been with 
me wherever I have gone.” *They 
gave to Jacob all the alien gods that 
they had, and the rings that were in 
their ears, and Jacob buried them 
under the terebinth that was near 
Shechem. ^As they set out, a terror 
from God fell on the cities round 
about, so that they did not pursue the 
sons of Jacob. ‘Thus Jacob came to 
Luz—that is, Bethel—in the land of 
Canaan, he and all the people who 
were with him. “There he built an 
altar and named the site El-bethel, 
for it was there that God had re- 
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vealed himself to him when he was 
fleeing from his brother. ‘Deborah, 
Rebekah’s nurse, died, and was bur- 
ied under the oak below Bethel; so it 
was named Allon-bacuth. ?God ap- 
peared again to Jacob on his arrival 
from Paddan-aram, and he blessed 
him. “God said to him, “You whose 
name is Jacob, you shall be called 
Jacob no more, but Israel shall be 
your name." Thus he named him 
Israel. "And God said to him, “I am 
El Shaddai. Be fertile and increase; 
a nation, yea an assembly of nations, 
shall descend from you. Kings shall 
issue from your loins. "The land that 
I assigned to Abraham and Isaac I as- 
sign to you; and to your offspring to 
come will I assign the land.” “God 
parted from him at the spot where 
He had spoken to him; “and Jacob 
set up a pillar at the site where he 
had spoken to him, a pillar of stone, 
and he offered a libation on it and 
poured oil upon it. “Jacob gave the 
site, where God had spoken to him, 
the name of Bethel. “They set out 
from Bethel; but when they were 
still some distance short of Ephrath, 
Rachel was in childbirth, and she 
had hard labor. "When her labor 
was at its hardest, the midwife said to 
her, “Have no fear, for it is another 
boy for you.” But as she breathed 
her last—for she was dying—she 
named him Ben-oni; but his father 
called him Benjamin. “Thus Ra- 
chel died. She was buried on the 
road to Ephrath—now Bethlehem. 
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“Over her grave Jacob set up a pil- 
lar; it is the pillar at Rachel's grave to 
this day. ?'Israel journeyed on, and 
pitched his tent beyond Migdal-eder. 
ZWhile Israel stayed in that land, 
Reuben went and lay with Bilhah, 
his fathers concubine; and Israel 
found out. Now the sons of Jacob 
were twelve in number. The sons of 
Leah: Reuben —Jacob's first-born— 
Simeon, Levi, Judah, Issachar, and 
Zebulun. “The sons of Rachel: 
Joseph and Benjamin. “The sons 
of Bilhah, Rachel's maid: Dan and 
Naphtali. “And the sons of Zilpah, 
Leah’s maid: Gad and Asher. These 
are the sons of Jacob who were born 
to him in Paddan-aram. “And Jacob 
came to his father Isaac at Mamre, at 
Kiriath-arba—now Hebron— where 
Abraham and Isaac had sojourned. 
“Isaac was a hundred and eighty 
years old ?when he breathed his last 
and died. He was gathered to his kin 
in ripe old age; and he was buried by 
his sons Esau and Jacob. 


In the entirety of Genesis, no chapter contains such a profusion of disparate 
narrative elements as does chapter 35. Over its course we are told about God's 
instructions to Jacob to return to Bethel and the fulfillment of those instructions 
(vv. 1-7); the death of Deborah, Rebekah's nurse (v. 8); the blessing of Jacob and 
the changing of his name (vv. 9-14); the naming of Bethel (v. 15); the death and 
burial of Rachel and the birth of Benjamin (vv. 16-20); Reuben sleeping with 
Bilhah (vv. 21222); the listing of Jacob's sons (vv. 22b-26); and the death of Isaac 
(vv. 27-29). This variety of topics means that there is perhaps less opportunity 
to identify narrative problems within the chapter itself, since no story is told for 
more than a few verses. On the other hand, almost every one of its lines con- 
nects directly and clearly to other texts in Genesis, which are themselves read- 
ily identifiable as belonging to their respective source documents. Most of the 
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analysis of Genesis 35, therefore—with one exception discussed below—must 
be carried out in light of the surrounding narratives in Genesis. 

The first narrative block of Genesis 35 is Jacob’s return to Bethel, vv. 1-7. 
The section begins with God telling Jacob to go to Bethel and build an altar 
to the deity who appeared to him there when he was fleeing from Esau. In this 
command is a direct reference to a previous theophany at Bethel, one that took 
place before Jacob fled to Laban’s household. That theophany was narrated in 
Genesis 28:10-22. Although Genesis 28:10-22 is a composite text, and a particu- 
larly complicated one at that, the basic elements of an E story are fairly readily 
isolated: Jacob had a dream theophany; recognized upon waking that he was 
in a holy place, a “house of God,” a bêt *lohím; in the morning set up a pillar 
and anointed it; and named the place, which had previously been called Luz, 
Bethel—“house of God.” He finally vowed to turn his impromptu cultic site 
into a proper sanctuary and to tithe. The signs of E are evident. The theophany 
in a dream or vision is standard procedure only in E (cf. Gen 15:1; 20:3; 31:10-11, 
24; 41:25; 46:2), and the central pun of the chapter is a play on the title Elohim.! 
These events are recalled further in Jacob’s dream, recounted in 31:10-13; in 
the last of these verses God is said to have spoken to Jacob as follows: “I am the 
God of Bethel, where you anointed a pillar and where you made a vow to me.” 

With this E narrative in mind, God’s command to Jacob in 35:1 is entirely 
comprehensible. Now that Jacob has returned from his sojourn abroad, he is 
obligated to fulfill the vow he made at the beginning of his journey: he must set 
up a true sanctuary at Bethel by building an altar there.” Jacob instructs his fam- 
ily to rid themselves of their pagan idols—since they are Arameans, they have 
not been following the customs of Abraham?— and recounts nearly verbatim 
God's instructions (vv. 2-3). The family does so in v. 4.* The end of this verse, 
in which Jacob buries his family’s idols under a tree near Shechem, marks this 
narrative as the direct continuation of the preceding story in Genesis 34, that of 
Dinah and Shechem. 

Genesis 34 is also a composite text, and while the precise delineation of the 
sources in it is not necessary here, its two narratives can be quickly summarized. 
According to the J narrative in Genesis 34, Shechem abducts Dinah; Jacob 
waits until his sons return from the field to give them the news; Simeon and 
Levi, alone among the brothers, kill Hamor and Shechem and retrieve Dinah; 
Jacob objects to their act, but the brothers defend themselves strongly. Accord- 
ing to E, Shechem falls in love with Dinah and does not take her by force (or at 
all); he attempts in good faith to marry her; the brothers —all of them — trick the 
Shechemites into being circumcised; and while they are in pain, Jacob’s sons 
slaughter and plunder the town. Genesis 35:4, by placing the action outside of 
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Shechem, could theoretically connect to either of the strands in Genesis 34. 
Verse 5, however, tells us that as Jacob’s family set out for Bethel, the surround- 
ing cities were struck by a terror from God so that they did not pursue Jacob’s 
sons—not Simeon and Levi, or Jacob (as we would expect from 34:30), but his 
sons as a whole, that is, the protagonists of the E narrative in Genesis 34.° This 
connection is not unexpected, of course, since 35:1-4, in which Jacob goes to 
Bethel, is E, as we have already established, and v. 5 assumes the departure from 
Shechem to Bethel; indeed, in J, as we will have occasion to state further, the 
family has not yet left Shechem at this point in the story. 

Verses 6-7 are the fulfillment of God’s command in v. 1: Jacob comes to 
Bethel—here identified as having formerly been called Luz, as we knew from 
Genesis 28:19 — and builds an altar, which he calls El-Bethel.’ Even the ratio- 
nale for building the altar, stated twice already in vv. 1 and 3, is repeated here 
nearly word for word in v. 7. We can thus securely identify Genesis 35:1—7 as 
being a coherent, continuous narrative from the E source.’ It connects to the 
other E narratives in Genesis 28:10-22 and Genesis 34 via substantive narrative 
claims: that Jacob experienced a theophany at Bethel, that he had an obligation 
to found a proper cultic site there, that he had just been in Shechem, that his 
sons had acted in such a way that the family needed protection upon leaving 
Shechem, and, of course, that he had changed the name of the city to Bethel 
from Luz. 

The death and burial of Deborah, Rebekah’s nurse, in v. 8 seems to have little 
connection with anything else that happens in this chapter. It seems to be a re- 
flex of an otherwise unmentioned tradition. Regardless, this tree, and the death 
and burial associated with it, is explicitly located at Bethel, which is important: 
only in E, in the verses we have just read, is Jacob's family in Bethel. We can 
therefore assign 35:8 to E as well. 

In v. 9, the markers of E apparent to this point in the chapter are replaced by 
definitive signs of P. God's appearance to Jacob here is described as happening 
“on his arrival from Paddan-Aram.” It is only in P that Rebekah’s family lives in 
Paddan-Aram. In Genesis 27:1-45, from J, Jacob is forced to flee to his mother’s 
family to escape the wrath of Esau after having stolen his brother's blessing, and 
in this J passage Laban lives in Haran (27:43; see also 28:10, 29:4). In P, on the 
other hand, Jacob goes to Laban— in Paddan-Aram — not because he is fleeing, 
but rather because Isaac and Rebekah do not want Jacob to marry outside the 
family, as Esau has shamefully done (26:34-35). ‘Thus Rebekah tells Isaac to 
send Jacob off to get married (27:46); Isaac does so, explicitly telling Jacob to 
go to Paddan-Aram (28:1-5; see also 28:6-9). The P narrative of Jacob’s stay in 
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Paddan-Aram is exceptionally brief; all that we can assign to it with certainty 
are 30:43 and 31:17-18, in which Jacob grows wealthy and takes his wives and 
children and the other possessions he has acquired in Paddan-Aram and sets 
out to return to Isaac in Canaan.” His arrival back in Canaan is narrated by P 
in 33:18a, again with the explicit mention of Paddan-Aram (see further below). 
Thus in 35:9, the mention of Paddan-Aram identifies the verse immediately as 
being from P. 

Further, the last clause of 35:9, “he blessed him,” is also indicative of P. Al- 
though the concept of blessing is obviously not restricted to only one of the 
sources — it is, in fact, the central theme of the patriarchal promises in J'^— 
the verb wayyibbarék with God as the subject is a distinctively P element (cf. 
Gen 1:22, 28; 2:3; 5:2; 9:1; 25:11; 48:3).'' The subsequent speech of God in 35:10— 
12 consists of two distinct parts: the changing of Jacob’s name to Israel (v. 10) 
and the promise of progeny and land (vv. 11-12). Each part is recognizable as 
priestly.” The change of Jacob’s name to Israel in v. 10 is very similar to the 
change of Abraham’s name in Genesis 17:5;? moreover, in E Jacob’s name had 
already been changed to Israel in the encounter with the divine being in 32:29. 
The promise in vv. 11212 begins with God's self-identification as El Shaddai; this 
is the name that, according to P in Exodus 6:2-6, God used with the patriarchs 
before revealing his true name to Moses (cf. Gen 17:1; 28:3; 48:3). The com- 
mand to “be fruitful and multiply” is among the most famous of P elements, 
known from Genesis 1:22, 28; 9:1, 7; 17:20; 28:3; 48:4. The wording of the prom- 
ise, with the idea that a “community” (gahal) of nations and kings will descend 
from the patriarch, is also exclusively part of the P promises (cf. Gen 17:6, 16; 
28:3; 48:4). Genesis 35:9-12, then, can be securely assigned to P. 

This source assignment finds external support from another passage in Gen- 
esis, 48:3-4. Here Jacob, on his deathbed, says to Joseph: “El Shaddai appeared 
to me at Luz in the land of Canaan, and he blessed me, and said to me, ‘I will 
make you fertile and numerous, making of you a community of peoples, and 
I will assign this land to your offspring to come for an everlasting possession.” 
This is a direct recollection of precisely Genesis 35:9-12, complete with the use 
of the name El Shaddai, the wording of “be fruitful and multiply,” the notion of 
a “community” descending from Jacob, and the promise of the land. Similarly, 
God’s speech to Jacob in 35:10-12 is anticipated by Isaac’s final words to Jacob 
before he leaves for Paddan-Aram in 28:3-4: “May El Shaddai bless you, make 
you fertile and numerous, so that you become an assembly of peoples. May he 
grant the blessing of Abraham to you and your offspring, that you may possess 
the land where you are sojourning, which God assigned to Abraham.” This 
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P section of Genesis 35, then, is both anticipated and recollected, narratively, 
thematically, and verbally, elsewhere in the P patriarchal narrative. 

In v. 13, God leaves Jacob “at the spot where he had spoken to him.” In the 
chapter to this point, it is only in P that God has spoken with Jacob, and this 
verse therefore can belong only to P (see below). Further, the language used to 
describe God's departure, wayya‘al me'alayw, literally, "he went up from upon 
him,” is found elsewhere only in P, and strikingly so in Genesis 17:22, when 
God finishes speaking with Abraham (see also Num 16:27a). In v. 14, Jacob 
sets up a pillar and anoints it. That this cannot be P is clear enough, since in 
P there is no cult before its inauguration at Sinai.” It is equally clear that it is 
part and parcel of the E narrative, the establishment of the cultic site at Bethel. 
This official pillar stands as the replacement for (or supplement to) the ad hoc 
pillar Jacob erected in Genesis 28:18.'° Moreover, pillars play a recurring role 
in Jacob’s travels in E: from the first in Genesis 28:18 to the one he erects as a 
witness to his agreement with Laban in 31:45 to this one in 35:14.” In v. 15, Jacob 
names the place where God had spoken to him Bethel. Since, as we have seen, 
it is only in P that God has spoken to Jacob in this chapter, this verse makes 
sense only in P. More obviously, in E Jacob has already named the place Bethel, 
in 28:19. 

The departure from Bethel, the birth of Benjamin, and the death and burial 
of Rachel in w. 16-20 could, in theory, belong to either P or E. That this sec- 
tion is not from J is clear from the identification of the point of departure as 
Bethel—as we have already had occasion to note, in J the family is still, as far as 
we know, in Shechem. The pillar Jacob erects over Rachel's grave in v. 20 points 
to E, which, as we have seen, contains a series of pillars marking Jacob's jour- 
neys. On the other hand, the death of Rachel is recalled by Jacob in the same 
deathbed speech to Joseph that we have already referred to, in Genesis 48:7: 
“When I was returning from Paddan, Rachel died, to my sorrow, while I was 
sojourning in the land of Canaan, when still some distance short of Efrat, and 
I buried her there on the road to Efrat—now Bethlehem.”!? What Jacob men- 
tions in this recollection —and equally, if not more so, what he leaves out— 
makes clear which parts of 35:16—20 belong to P, and which to E. The departure 
from Bethel and the location on the road to Efrat in v. 16a are from P; the hard 
labor and birth of Benjamin in v. 16b-18, unmentioned in 48:7, are from E; the 
death and burial of Rachel on the road in v. 19 belong to P;? the pillar over her 
grave in v. 20, as already said, belongs to 2 

This division leaves two perfectly coherent stories of Rachel’s death, but two 
quite different ones. According to P, Rachel died on the road from Bethel to 
Efrat and was buried there. That is the extent of it, but it is important for P to 
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tell, since only P takes great care to describe the burials of all the other patri- 
archs and especially the matriarchs whose burials are not described anywhere 
in the nonpriestly material (all the patriarchs and matriarchs are, according to 
P, laid to rest in the family plot in the cave of Machpelah; see Gen 23; 25:9-10; 
49:29-31; 50:12-13). According to E, on the other hand, Rachel dies while giving 
birth to Benjamin —still, as far as we can tell, in Bethel — where, according to 
the tradition known to E, a pillar still exists to mark the spot, the pillar that Jacob 
placed over her grave.” 

Verses 21-22a contain two narrative items: Jacob's journey to Migdal-Eder 
and Reuben sleeping with Bilhah. These verses are linked by the thrice- 
repeated use of the name Israel for Jacob, unique in this chapter. To which 
source they belong is a separate issue. That they are not from P is clear from 
the notice that Jacob “pitched his tent”; in P, the word “tent” is not used until 
the construction of the Tabernacle (first in Exod 26:7), where it obviously has 
a very distinct meaning. This leaves J and E as the remaining possibilities. If 
these verses were from E, they would describe Jacob leaving Bethel; if from 
J, they would describe Jacob leaving Shechem, where he has been since the 
end of Genesis 34. Two elements point to J. First, the use of the word “dwell,” 
$-k-n, is used only in J to refer to human dwelling (cf. Gen 9:27; 16:12; 25:18; 
26:2; 49:13); it is used in P exclusively for the dwelling of the divine presence 
on Sinai or in the Tabernacle (cf. Exod 24:16; 25:8; 29:45—46; 40:35; Num 5:3; 
9:17, 18, 22; 10:12; 35:34; and of course the priestly term for the Tabernacle, 
hammiskan).? Second, and far more telling, is the reference to this moment 
in Genesis 49:3-4, Jacob's "blessing" of Reuben. The poem of Genesis 49 is 
an older independent piece, but it has been incorporated into the J narrative;?* 
J is fond of using traditional elements as parts of his stories, from the song of 
Lemech in Genesis 4:234 to the song of the sea in Exodus 15, from the song 
of the well in Numbers 21:17-18a to the blessing of Moses in Deuteronomy 33. 
The removal of Reuben, Simeon, and Levi as potential recipients of Jacob's 
blessing in this poem paves the way for the ascendance of Judah, which is a 
central theme for J.” In this light, it is not coincidental that the section of J that 
immediately precedes 35:21-22a is Jacob's condemnation of Simeon and Levi 
in 34:30; the J narrative and the poem of Genesis 49 are integrally connected, 
with the narratives setting the stage for Jacob's disinheritance of his eldest three 
sons on his deathbed.” And the sudden use of Israel in 35:21-22a, though not 
probative —J and E both use Jacob’s two names interchangeably — does at least 
suggest that there is a distinction between these verses and the rest of the chap- 
ter, in which the name Israel is not used. These verses, alone in Genesis 35, 
belong to J. 
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The list of Jacob’s sons in vv. 22-20 provides little new information; the 
names of Jacob’s sons, their mothers, and their birth order are already known 
to us from the J and E narratives of Genesis 30-31. It is in the last line of this 
section, v. 26b, that we encounter an important and new item: “These are the 
sons of Jacob who were born to him in Paddan-Aram.” As we have already seen, 
Paddan-Aram is exclusive to P, and this list therefore belongs to P as well. But 
this sentence also contains a startling contradiction to what we have just read 
in vv. 16-20: whereas, according to the E narrative of Rachel’s death, Benjamin 
was born in Bethel, here P states directly that Benjamin, like all of Jacob’s sons, 
was born in Paddan-Aram.” This statement confirms the source division in 
vv. 16-20, where, as we have seen, the birth of Benjamin is told only in E; Ben- 
jamin’s birth is not mentioned in connection with Rachel’s death in P, neither 
in vv. 16-20 nor in Jacob’s recollection in 48:7. Now it is clear why: according to 
P, Benjamin was born in Paddan-Aram, well before Rachel’s death.” 

The final section of Genesis 35 is the death of Isaac in vv. 27-29. It begins 
by telling us that Jacob came to his father Isaac. This appears to be the final 
stage of Jacob’s journey from Paddan-Aram in P, since it said in 31:17-18 that 
Jacob took his family and possessions “to go to his father Isaac in the land of 
Canaan." [saac's location in “Mamre, at Kiriath-Arba — now Hebron — where 
Abraham and Isaac had sojourned" is also clearly from P. Mamre—that is, 
Hebron —is where Abraham bought the cave of Machpelah, as P repeatedly 
mentions (Gen 23:17, 19; 25:9; 49:30; 50:13), and where, according to P, all the 
patriarchs lived. Although not all age notices are from P, they are common in P, 
and v. 28 connects directly to v. 29, which contains two lexical items unique to 
P. The word “breathed his last [expired ]," g-w-‘, is used only in P, and regularly: 
of humanity in the flood (Gen 6:17; 7:21), of Abraham (25:8), of Ishmael (25:17), 
of Jacob (49:33), and of Aaron (Num 20:29).*! And the phrase “gathered to his 
kin" is similarly a P phrase for burial: for Abraham (Gen 25:8), Ishmael (25:17), 
Jacob (49:33), and Aaron and Moses (Deut 32:50). The burial of Isaac by Jacob 
and Esau implicitly assumes that Esau is still living in Hebron; this stands in 
contradiction to the J narrative, in which Esau has already moved to Seir/Edom 
(32:4); ? note also that Isaac and Ishmael similarly bury Abraham together in 
25:8. This final section of Genesis 35 belongs to P.? 

Though, with one exception, Genesis 35 is nota particularly self-contradictory 
chapter, we have seen that almost every line contains a clear and direct connec- 
tion to other narratives in Genesis, and the source division may be carried out 
successfully along those lines. Not unexpectedly, when we have separated the 
E and P narratives, they are both internally consistent and continuous, as can 
be seen from the following division: ** 
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P NARRATIVE 
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‘God appeared to Jacob on his arriv- 
al from Paddan-aram, and he blessed 
him. “God said to him, “You whose 
name is Jacob, you shall be called 
Jacob no more, but Israel shall be 
your name.” Thus he named him 
Israel. !' And God said to him, “I am 
El Shaddai. Be fertile and increase; 
a nation, yea an assembly of nations, 
shall descend from you. Kings shall 
issue from your loins. "The land that 
I assigned to Abraham and Isaac I as- 
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'God said to Jacob, “Arise, go up to 
Bethel and remain there; and build 
an altar there to the God who ap- 
peared to you when you were fleeing 
from your brother Esau." ?So Jacob 
said to his household and to all who 
were with him, "Rid yourselves of 
the alien gods in your midst, purity 
yourselves, and change your clothes. 
‘Come, let us go up to Bethel, and I 
will build an altar there to the God 
who answered me when I was in 
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sign to you; and to your offspring to 
come will I assign the land.” “God 
parted from him at the spot where 
he had spoken to him; “Jacob gave 
the site, where God had spoken to 
him, the name of Bethel. “They set 
out from Bethel; but when they were 
still some distance short of Ephrath, 
PRachel died. She was buried on 
the road to Ephrath—now Bethle- 
hem. “Now the sons of Jacob were 
twelve in number. “I'he sons of 
Leah: Reuben — 18602 8 first-born — 
Simeon, Levi, Judah, Issachar, and 
Zebulun. “The sons of Rachel: 
Joseph and Benjamin. ?The sons 
of Bilhah, Rachel's maid: Dan and 
Naphtali. And the sons of Zilpah, 
Leah's maid: Gad and Asher. These 
are the sons of Jacob who were born 
to him in Paddan-aram. And Jacob 
came to his father Isaac at Mamre, at 
Kiriath-arba —now Hebron — where 
Abraham and Isaac had sojourned. 
“Isaac was a hundred and eighty 
years old “when he breathed his last 
and died. He was gathered to his kin 
in ripe old age; and he was buried by 
his sons Esau and Jacob. 


distress and who has been with me 
wherever I have gone.” *They gave to 
Jacob all the alien gods that they had, 
and the rings that were in their ears, 
and Jacob buried them under the 
terebinth that was near Shechem. 
‘As they set out, a terror from God 
fell on the cities round about, so that 
they did not pursue the sons of Ja- 
cob. “Thus Jacob came to Luz —that 
is, Bethel —in the land of Canaan, 
he and all the people who were with 
him. “There he built an altar and 
named the site El-bethel, for it was 
there that God had revealed Himself 
to him when he was fleeing from his 
brother. *Deborah, Rebekah's nurse, 
died, and was buried under the oak 
below Bethel; so it was named Allon- 
bacuth. “Jacob set up a pillar, a pil- 
lar of stone, and he offered a libation 
on it and poured oil upon it. !Ra- 
chel was in childbirth, and she had 
hard labor. "When her labor was at 
its hardest, the midwife said to her, 
"Have no fear, for it is another boy 
for you.” “But as she breathed her 
last—for she was dying—she named 
him Ben-oni; but his father called 
him Benjamin. ?['hus Rachel died. 
“Over her grave Jacob set up a pil- 
lar; it is the pillar at Rachel’s grave 
to this day. 


Not only are these two narratives internally consistent, they also belong 


firmly to the larger contexts of their respective sources, as we have seen. The P 


story fits into the continuum from Jacob’s departure for Paddan-Aram in Gen- 


esis 27:46-28:9, including Isaac’s anticipatory blessing of Jacob, through Jacob’s 


stay in Paddan-Aram, and his departure from there to return to his father in 
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the land of Canaan.” It connects further with Jacob’s deathbed recollection 
to Joseph in 48:3-7 of the events of this chapter. The blessing, the changing of 
Jacob’s name, the promise of progeny and land, the burial of the matriarch, and 
Isaac’s death are all part of the regular priestly telling of the patriarchal story, 
in theme and language. These continuities are the markers of an independent, 
coherent priestly narrative. 

The E story has even broader connections with its original source context. Ja- 
cob's return to Bethel is linked directly to his first visit there in Genesis 28:10-22, 
including his obligation to inaugurate a proper cultic site. The departure from 
Shechem connects this story to the preceding E narrative in Genesis 34. Jacob’s 
journeys in E form a complete arc, from Bethel back to Bethel, the beginning 
and end each marked by the establishment of a cultic site there, with a series of 
pillars erected along the way. 

Even the brief J text in vv. 21-22a is well integrated in the larger J narrative. 
The objectionable action of Reuben follows directly on Jacob’s condemnation 
of Simeon and Levi in 34:30, and these two moments form the narrative precur- 
sors to the sequential disinheritance of the three sons in Genesis 49:3-7. 

The source division of Genesis 35 is relatively straightforward when the 
chapter is read in light of the other narratives in Genesis. What is of particular 
interest in this chapter is the way that the compiler has gone about his work. 
Genesis 35 contains a variety of excellent examples of different aspects of the 
redactional process. First, it should be noted that the combination of the P 
and E stories in this chapter is readily understandable: in both sources, Jacob 
went to Bethel after his sojourn abroad in Aram, and it was only natural that 
the compiler should have considered these to have been the same visit; in both 
sources, Rachel died, and this assuredly could have happened only once. In 
more specific terms, the compiler had no choice but to put the E section of 
vv. 1-8 before the P passage in vv. 9312: in the first, Jacob is told to go to Bethel, 
makes preparations to do so, and arrives at the site; in the second, he is already 
there. The instructions and movement toward Bethel in E have to precede the 
events that take place there in P. In vv. 16-20, the P geographical notice has to 
come first; the childbirth in E must precede the actual death and burial from P; 
and the pillar over the grave must come last. There is simply no other order in 
which the pieces could possibly be arranged. 

Yet beside these broad observations, which we have seen are applicable to 
every pentateuchal narrative, the compiler also made a series of important 
smaller moves that demand special attention. Verse 9, as noted, is the begin- 
ning of the P narrative of Jacob's brief visit to Bethel. In the P narrative, God 
appears to Jacob only once, in this chapter, just as God appeared to Abraham 
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only once, in Genesis 17.5% Yet the canonical text reads “God appeared again 
to Jacob.” Since there has been no previous theophany to Jacob in P, the word 
“again” makes no sense as part of the P narrative. In the canonical context, how- 
ever, it is not only understandable, it is almost necessary: this is not the first time 
that God has appeared to Jacob in the compiled text. The first theophany was in 
Genesis 28:10-22, and there have been still others from the nonpriestly sources, 
in 31:10-13, 32:2-3, 27-30. Thus the compiler, in order to bring his sources into 
line, added the single word “again,” ‘6d, into the original P text of 35:9.” 

It may be noted that although the P story in Genesis 35 is decidedly set in 
Bethel, as v. 15 makes clear, there is no notice in this chapter that Jacob has 
actually come to Bethel, or to the place previously called Luz. In order to ex- 
plain this, we must go back a bit to Genesis 33:18a. In the canonical text, this 
verse reads “Jacob arrived safe in the city of Shechem which is in the land of 
Canaan — having come thus [better, “on his arrival"] from Paddan-Aram.” It is 
clear from the reference to Paddan-Aram that there is some P in this verse, but 
there are also indications that it is not entirely from P. The concept of Jacob 
traveling safely is foreign to the P narrative: in P, Jacob goes to Paddan-Aram 
to get married and returns; it is only in the nonpriestly stories that Jacob is 
fleeing from Esau and worried for his safety." Additionally, the reference to 
Shechem in this verse makes little sense in P; the story of Dinah and Shechem 
in Genesis 34 contains no P, only J and E.* The next P verse after this one is 
35:9, which, as we have seen, already takes place in Bethel. Taking these obser- 
vations together, we can surmise that the compiler has combined two separate 
accounts here: one from P, describing Jacob's return from Paddan-Aram, and 
one from E, describing Jacob's arrival in Shechem, which leads via 33:18b-20 
into the narrative of Genesis 34. The E verse would have read: "Jacob arrived 
safe in the city of Shechem"; the P verse would have read "Jacob arrived in X 
in the land of Canaan on his arrival from Paddan-Aram.” Where Jacob arrived 
according to P we cannot know from this verse alone, since the compiler has 
covered P's location with that of Shechem from E, logically enough since the 
next narrative takes place in Shechem. Yet Genesis 48:3 provides us with the 
answer: there, Jacob says, "El Shaddai appeared to me at Luz in the land of 
Canaan." We can thus fill in the blank in 33:18a and reconstruct the original P 
verse there as "Jacob arrived in Luz in the land of Canaan on his arrival from 
Paddan-Aram.”* If we read this in succession with the subsequent P verse in 
35:9, we can see that they fit together perfectly: "Jacob arrived in Luz in the 
land of Canaan on his arrival from Paddan-Aram, and God appeared to Jacob 
on his arrival from Paddan-Aram.” In this way the narrative of P in Genesis 35 
is provided with its location — and further, it is precisely what we expected, that 
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is, the previous name of Bethel, which Jacob changes in 35:15. This leaves 
us with a final question: why did the compiler not simply leave the E verse in 
33:18a where it stands, as the introduction to Genesis 34, and put the P verse 
with the rest of the P narrative in Genesis 35? The answer comes from the 
phrase “in the land of Canaan”: the P verse in 33:18a describes Jacob’s first ar- 
rival in the land of Canaan after his sojourn abroad.* Since the compiler, and 
everyone else, knows that Shechem is in Canaan, Jacob’s entry into the land 
could not come after Genesis 34 but had to come before it. Yet he also could 
not simply leave the P verse as it was because it explicitly had Jacob arriving 
not in Shechem, but in Luz, that is, Bethel. Thus the compiler took his two 
verses from 15 and P and made them into one: Jacob’s first arrival in the land of 
Canaan (in P) became equated with his safe arrival in Shechem (in E). Despite 
the cleverness of this solution, it is unclear how the compiler could have done 
anything different here without either having Jacob’s entry into the land accord- 
ing to P come after his time in Shechem (if he put the P verse in Gen 35) or 
having Jacob arrive in Luz according to P and then suddenly be in Shechem (if 
he left the word Luz in 33:18a).” 

As we have seen, in vv. 13 and 15 from P reference is made to “the place where 
(God) had spoken to him,” a reference that, as noted, makes sense only in the 
priestly narrative, since it is only in P that God speaks with Jacob in Bethel in 
Genesis 35. Yet the phrase is found also in v. 14, which is otherwise clearly from 
E, since it describes the erecting and anointing of a pillar. In E, the phrase is 
out of place narratively; even in E’s own language, Jacob is to establish the 
cultic site at Bethel not because God has spoken to him, but because God has 
"appeared" to him (35:1).*° Indeed, even in the first theophany in E, in Gen- 
esis 28:10-22, God does not actually speak to Jacob; Jacob sees only the vision 
of the divine messengers ascending and descending the ladder. Thus any refer- 
ence to God having spoken to Jacob in Bethel cannot belong to the original E 
document. It seems likely, then, that the compiler has inserted the phrase from 
P into E here, for essentially the same reason that he inserted “again” into the P 
verse in 35:9: he is creating a single story out of two, one in which God appeared 
to Jacob more than once, and one in which God spoke to Jacob.” At the same 
time, it is certainly possible, if not provable, that the occurrence of the phrase 
"where he had spoken to him" in v. 14 is not redactional at all, but rather scribal; 
that is, a copyist would have accidentally inserted the phrase into v. 14 under the 
influence of its appearance in the two surrounding verses.* 

In the compiled vv. 16-20, both sources tell their version of Rachel's death. 
The words “Rachel died" in v. 19, however, appear only once. This being the 
central event for both stories, it is very likely that both contained this phrase. 
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The compiler, of course, could not possibly have the words occur twice in a 
row. Indeed, there would be no need to do so: even in removing one version of 
this phrase, he would not have actually altered the original text of either, since 
both probably had these exact words in this exact place. 

The compiler’s final step in the creation of the canonical text of Genesis 35 is 
perhaps his most significant. The list of Jacob's sons in vv. 22b-26, though clearly 
from P, does not seem to fit into the natural flow of the P narrative at this point. 
Why should the list of Jacob’s sons born in Paddan-Aram have been given by P 
after Jacob had left Paddan-Aram? It is probably the case that it wasn’t: rather, 
this section originally would have stood somewhere before Genesis 3117-18.? 
In those verses, Jacob puts his wives and sons on camels to return to his father 
in Canaan. Thus according to 31:17-18, Jacob’s sons have already been born; 
it is difficult to imagine that P could refer to Jacob’s children without at least 
having enumerated them first—and that enumeration is provided ל‎ 0. 
This leaves the question of why the compiler saw fit to take the drastic step 
of relocating a text from its original source context, a move that occurs only 
very rarely in the Pentateuch. The answer, however, is clear: according to E in 
35:16-20, Benjamin isn’t born until Bethel, after Jacob has left Paddan-Aram. 
The compiler could not have Benjamin born in P before he was born in E, and 
thus the text in which Benjamin’s birth was reported in P had to be placed after 
that of E (which, indeed, it follows almost directly). Especially notable about 
this move is what it tells us about the compiler's priorities: Benjamin could not 
be born twice, or before his time; but the compiler's respect for his sources was 
such that he did not change the text of vv. 22b—26, despite its contradiction with 
vv. 16-20. This again points to the compiler’s work as being a narrative pro- 
cess, the placing of his sources in the best possible logical and chronological 
order, with the specific contradictions inherent in his combined text being left 
to speak for themselves. It further speaks against the idea that P is a redactional 
layer: such a blatant contradiction, and in such an odd place, would make little 
sense as a secondary addition.”! It is only sensible as an originally independent 
notion of when and where Jacob's sons were born. 

As a whole, Genesis 35 therefore contains examples of a number of specific 
redactional techniques the compiler used in bringing his sources together into 
a single narrative. We have seen in 35:9 the addition of a single word, “again”; in 
33:18a the replacement of one geographical location with another, "Luz" with 
"Shechem"; in 35:14 the insertion of a phrase from one source into the other, 
"at the place where he had spoken to him"; in v. 19 the single use of a phrase 
that appeared originally in both sources, "Rachel died"; and in vv. 22-20 the 
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relocation of a block of text, the list of Jacob’s sons. Each of these redactional 
moves, judged individually, is not only sensible, but in fact practically required 
by the nature of the sources themselves. And although Genesis 35 presents a 
rare combination of all of these techniques in a single chapter, each of them 
is attested elsewhere throughout the Pentateuch. The compiler’s work in Gen- 
esis 35 is not unique; it is identical to the methods he employs everywhere: 
creating from his disparate source documents a single logically and chronologi- 
cally sequential text. 


Conclusion 
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RENEWING THE 
DOCUMENTARY HYPOTHESIS 


In the preceding pages I have presented, both in theory and in practice, the 
argument for the Documentary Hypothesis. The hypothesis, in its most basic 
form, postulates four originally independent documents that have been com- 
bined into the single text of the canonical Pentateuch. Yet it will be noted that 
the methods I have used in this book to argue for the hypothesis, and the con- 
clusions that derive from them, differ in some considerable ways from the clas- 
sical source theory of Julius Wellhausen and his successors. Identifying the 
differences from the classical theory will perhaps clarify the unique claims es- 
poused in this book and the analytical benefits that proceed from them. 

1. The basis on which the sources are identified. Classical scholarship more 
frequently than not took stylistic and terminological criteria as the starting point 
for the division of the text, with special reliance on the divine names as an ele- 
ment of style. This resulted in the creation of lengthy lists of words “belonging” 
to each source, which then formed the basis for subsequent source assignments. 
Themes and theology were also often used as guides for source division: a given 
source “could not” have said something, and therefore the passage in question 
could not be assigned to it. 1 have argued here for placing the historical claims 
of the narrative at the forefront of the analysis, with style, theme, and theology 
playing only secondary, supporting roles. The mark of an author is his creation 
of and adherence to a distinctive and definable set of historical claims: who did 
what, when, where, and how. Where these claims are contradictory, we must 
consider that a different author is at work; where they are the same, there is no 
need to pursue any source division. 
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2. What the narratives tell. Among the driving forces behind much classical 
source analysis was the implicit or explicit understanding that all of the sources 
basically told the same story, not only in the broader sense of the overarch- 
ing narrative from the patriarchs through the wilderness, but even in many 
of the individual episodes making up that history. This resulted in unneces- 
sary fragmentations of the text and faulty source divisions. We should, on the 
contrary, recognize that the sources in fact tell very different stories within the 
same larger framework, with different episodes, in different orders, and with 
very different viewpoints. This recognition allows for literarily unified passages 
to remain so, and also allows for simpler source divisions. 

3. The literary nature of the task. For generations now, the Documentary 
Hypothesis has been considered synonymous with Wellhausen’s reconstruc- 
tion of the evolutionary growth of ancient Israelite religion. Almost more than 
the source division, the placement of the sources in a straight line of develop- 
ment from earliest to latest, from naturalistic to legalistic, has been taken as the 
fundamental claim of the hypothesis. This is demonstrated by the attempts in 
scholarship to debunk the Documentary Hypothesis by arguing against Well- 
hausen’s view of Israelite religion, as if the former depended on the latter. On 
the contrary, however, it was Wellhausen’s source division in Composition of 
the Hexateuch that allowed for his historical reconstruction in Prolegomena to 
the History of Israel. In the first book, he addressed only the literary evidence; 
in the second, he addressed only the historical questions. The approach de- 
scribed in this book returns to the first stage and leaves the second unconsid- 
ered. The literary question is primary and is in fact the only question that can 
be answered by the documentary theory. Even if one disagrees with or disproves 
the arguments of Wellhausen’s Prolegomena, the literary analysis of the Penta- 
teuch stands on its own merits. 

4. The dating of the sources. In the classical model, the sources were un- 
derstood as representing discrete historical periods and were therefore dated 
accordingly. The order J-E-D-P was almost universally accepted and was made 
the basis for much of the analysis. In the Documentary Hypothesis as espoused 
here, the absolute dating of the sources is not a topic of investigation. There 
is little in the sources themselves that allows for any absolute dating. What is 
possible is relative dating, though only in one particular case. The relationship 
of D to E and J makes clear that D was written after the other two nonpriestly 
documents. Yet whether J or E came first and how P fits into this picture are 
questions that the literary data simply do not provide evidence for. Nor does 
the theory rest on any specific dating of the documents: if all four were written 
within twenty years of each other, the literary evidence would not change; if 
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J were written in the tenth century and P in the Middle Ages, the literary evi- 
dence would not change. The dating of the sources does not affect the Docu- 
mentary Hypothesis. 

5. What stage of the documents is addressed. The classical source theory was 
often concerned with identifying the various strata that made up the individual 
sources, positing J!, J?, etc. These strata frequently came to be considered in- 
dependent sources in their own right and even were given separate sigla. Fur- 
ther, the presence of strata in the sources was used to solve supposed internal 
discrepancies within the sources. The Documentary Hypothesis as presented 
in this book is concerned only with the penultimate form of the text: what the 
compiler had at hand when he put the four documents together. This approach 
allows for a far greater clarity in addressing the question of how the Pentateuch 
came to be this way, for it goes back only a single step. It is crucial to note, how- 
ever, that the Documentary Hypothesis does not dispute the internal growth 
of the sources; it is simply unconcerned with it. Like so much else, how each 
source came to look as it does is a secondary question. ‘The Documentary Hy- 
pothesis does not deny that each source has a history, nor does it deny that the 
Pentateuch itself has a history after the compilation of the documents. It is a 
restricted answer to a restricted question. 

6. The singularity of the compiler. The classical approach posited at least 
three redactors for the Pentateuch, each responsible for one stage in the evolu- 
tionary growth of the text. These redactors acquired over the generations roles 
entirely unsuited to the combination of the four documents: glosses, inser- 
tions, theological revisions. In stark contrast, I have argued that the evidence 
requires but a single compiler, who was responsible for the combination of all 
four sources. The compiler’s work was entirely literary: it was no more than the 
combination of the four documents into a single story, with the rare small ad- 
justments and insertions that contributed to that process. This approach high- 
lights the fundamental distinction between an author and an editor and keeps 
each in its proper place. 

7. Economy. The classical theory began as a fairly simple proposition. Over 
time, however, it expanded dramatically, so that even within a generation of 
Wellhausen the analysis of the Pentateuch required innumerable sigla, regular 
divisions of the text into half-verses and even single words, and highly complex 
theories about redaction. The unwieldiness of this theory inevitably led in part 
to opposition, as it could no longer be said that the Documentary Hypothesis 
was a particularly economical or elegant solution to the problems of the pen- 
tateuchal text. I have tried in this book to restore the economy of the earlier 
scholarship. The Documentary Hypothesis presented here requires precisely 
four sources and one compiler. 
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The major point I have emphasized throughout this book is that the Docu- 
mentary Hypothesis, in general and in its particulars, is a literary solution to a 
literary problem, and no more than that. It does not begin with the search for 
sources in the text: the sources are the conclusion of the theory, not its begin- 
ning. It begins with the canonical text and the literary problems that require 
explanation. Why the Pentateuch is incoherent, that is the driving question of 
all critical enquiries into the composition of the text, and the Documentary 
Hypothesis is the simplest and best answer to that question. 
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NOTES 


INTRODUCTION 


1. In the translation of the Hebrew texts in the case studies, I use the New Jewish Publi- 
cation Society (NJPS) translation of the Hebrew Bible as an aid to the reader. In the 
discussion of the texts, I occasionally deviate from the NJPS translation to provide 
what I consider a better rendering of the Hebrew; such instances are marked. 

2. For a more detailed and comprehensive survey of the narrative problems in the ca- 
nonical text of Gen 37, see Schwartz, "Joseph's Descent.” See also Seebass, Gene- 
sis III, 24-25. 

3. The novelty of Judah’s proposal is the idea of profiting from Joseph’s death; Reuben 
had already argued that if the brothers were going to kill Joseph, they should not do 
it with their own hands, but rather by leaving him to die, probably by drowning, in a 
pit (vv. 21-22). Although most translations read “Let us not take his life” in v. 21, such 
a reading is illogical in the context of the narrative. Reuben intends to save Joseph se- 
cretly when he returns to the pit (v. 29); he does not try to persuade his brothers not to 
kill him at all, only to kill him bloodlessly (v. 22). (It seems most likely that the broth- 
ers are supposed to think Joseph has drowned in the pit, while Reuben alone knows, 
as does the reader, that the pit is in fact empty [v. 24].) While the phrase hikka^ nepes 
most commonly means simply “kill” in the Bible (cf. Lev 24:17-18; Num 35:11, 15, 30; 
Deut 19:6; Josh 20:3, 9; Jer 40:14-15), this is almost certainly an abbreviation from the 
fuller expression found in Deut 19:11, w*hikkahti nepes wamet, “[if] he strikes him and 
he dies.” This example seems to demonstrate that the original meaning of the phrase 
hikka^ nepes was simply to physically assault, probably with intent to kill, which is 
more sensible in the context of Gen 37:21. Even if the phrase does imply the taking of 
life, we must understand Reuben here to be saying that the brothers should not take 
Joseph's life by striking him; rather, they should kill him by throwing him into the pit. 

4. The Hebrew in v. 28 is a series of wayyiqtol verbs, only the first of which has a stated 
subject (the Midianites); this syntax suggests that the Midianites are indeed the sub- 
ject throughout the verse. 'To claim that it is in fact the brothers who pull Joseph from 
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Notes to Pages 4-5 


the pit or sell him to the Ishmaelites is to read somewhat against the grammar of the 
text, though this is how the passage has been understood in the majority of instances 
(see below). Such a reading also raises the question of what function the Midianites 
serve in the narrative. 


. The Masoretic ‘Text employs in 37:36 the unique gentilic hammdanim, technically 


“the Medanites.” Most commentators have understood this as a shortened form of 
“Midianites”; the correction to hammidyanim appears already in the Septuagint and 
the Samaritan Pentateuch. (The name Medan is attested elsewhere in the Bible only 
as a personal name, as one of the sons of Abraham and his second wife Keturah, in 
Gen 25:1 and 1 Chr 1:32.) See the opposite viewpoint of some commentators below. 
The argument of Knauf, “Medan,” that the different spelling in 37:36 is intended “to 
mark this verse as a gloss” is difficult to accept; not only is it unclear how a misspell- 
ing marks a gloss, but it is equally clear that this purported marking was missed by all 
readers for at least two millennia. 


. On the assumptions of early biblical interpreters regarding the text, see Kugel, Tradi- 


tions, 1-30 (esp. 14-19). 


. See particularly the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (perhaps originally from the 


second century BCE), in which this episode is regularly referred to, and always with 
the Ishmaelites alone. Cf. T. Sim. 2:9; T. Zeb. 3:9, in which the plot to sell Joseph is 
not formed upon seeing the Ishmaelites as in Gen 37, but rather three days in advance 
(4:3); T. Gad 2:3; T. Benj. 2:1, 3. Some of the testaments mention the sale, but not the 
Ishmaelites by name: cf. T. Dan 1:5; T. Naph. 7:4. 


8. Ant. 11.32-39. 


10. 


16. 


17. 
18. 


. T. Jos. 15, 27. 


On Joseph, 15. 


. Bib. Ant. 8:9. This ostensibly novel reading of the story may, however, be the result of 


Pseudo-Philo's brevity here, rather than of a conscious effort to smooth over the bibli- 
cal text. 


. Ber. Rab. 84:22. 

. Rashi on Gen 37:28. 

. Rashi therefore read “Midianites” for "Medanites" in v. 36. 

. See Leibowitz, Genesis, 401. She also notes the interpretation of Hizquni, which in- 


volves four sales, two of which are clandestine (the brothers to the Midianites and 
the Ishmaelites to the Medanites) because Joseph was considered potentially stolen 
property, and which reads "from the hand of the Ishmaelites" as meaning that the 
Ishmaelites gave the guarantee that Joseph's purchase and subsequent sales were in 
order (ibid., 402). 

On the development of interpretive strategies in the medieval Jewish commentators, 
see Greenstein, "Medieval Bible Commentaries." 

Rashbam on 37:28. All translations of Rashbam are taken from Lockshin, Genesis. 
Rashbam was so certain that the verbs in Hebrew indicate that the Midianites pulled 
Joseph from the pit that he went to great lengths to defend it in his commentary on 
v. 28: "Even if one were to insist on saying that they sold Joseph to the Ishmaelites 
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20. 
21. 
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23. 


24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
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means that Joseph’s brothers sold him, one would still have to say that Joseph’s broth- 
ers first commanded the Midianites to pull Joseph out of the pit, and then sold Joseph 
to the Ishmaelites.” 

This also accounts for Reuben’s mystification upon returning to the pit in 37:29-30; 
neither he nor any of the brothers were present when Joseph was removed and sold to 
Egypt. 

Rashbam on 37:36. 

Ibn Ezra on 37:28. Translation from Strickland and Silver, Genesis. 

‘The same solution was proposed by Radak on 37:28. 

The lack of the definite article on midyanim in 37:28—in fact, the entire descrip- 
tion of this group as “men, Midianite merchants” —suggests grammatically that this is 
the first appearance of this entity in the narrative. Cf. Wellhausen, Composition, 52; 
Dillmann, Genesis, 2:340; Simpson, Pentateuchal Criticism, 78-79; Cassuto, Ques- 
tione, 358. 

Nahmanides, Commentary, 459, on 37:25. He is followed by Sforno on 37:28. 

Ibid., 460. 

See further Leibowitz, Genesis, 402-4. 

Augustine, Quaestionum, 48 (question 124). 

And not before wishing that he could avoid the question altogether: “These matters 
have been dealt with by Augustine and others irrelevantly. 1 would certainly prefer 
that questions should be raised about more serious and useful matters” (Luther, Gen- 
esis, 387). 


. Ibid. 

. Ibid. 

. Ibid. 

. Calvin, Genesis, 270-71. 

. Ibid. 

. Brooke and McLean, The Old Testament in Greek, 1:108; cf. Anbar, "Changement" 


223-24. Dahse, in his Textkritische Materialen, 1:131, used these data to argue that the 
text of the Masoretic Text is unstable enough to render it unsuitable for inquiry into 
its composition. 


. Cave, Inspiration, 201. 
. Ibid. Note that Cave silently assumed that the brothers are the subject of the verbs in 


this verse, (unconsciously) with Rashi and against Rashbam. 


. Finn, Unity, 54. See also Green, “Pentateuchal Question. III,” 8-9, who acknowl- 


edged that Ishmaelites and Midianites were different tribes but stated that “tribal 
names are not always used with definite exactness” (8). His solution was that “they 
were recognized in the distance as an Ishmaelite caravan, but it was not till they actu- 
ally came up to them that the Ishmaelites were discovered to be specifically Midian- 
ites” (9). He also explicitly rejected the possibility that the Midianites pulled Joseph 
from the pit: “in the connection in which it stands, such a sense is simply impos- 
sible” (9). See also Keil and Delitzsch, Commentary, 217; Kitchen, Ancient Orient, 
119-20, and Mendenhall, “Midian,” 815: “The term Midianite alternates with the term 
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Ishmaelite, probably to be explained by the fact that at the time the narrative reached 
its present form, the Midianites had ceased to exist as a distinct ethnic group but were 
identified with an ethnic group later called Ishmaelites.” 

Jacob, Genesis, 706-7, and in greater detail his Quellenscheidung, 16-22. Jacob’s in- 
terpretation was followed almost to the letter by Wilhelm Rudolph (in Volz and Ru- 
dolph, Elohist, 154). So also Römer, “Joseph approche,” 77. 

Jacob, Genesis, 709. Jacob also explicitly denied that the “Medanites” are a group 
distinct from the Midianites, citing the variation of dötan and dotayna^ in the same 
verse in this very chapter (v. 17). 

Other difficulties with this solution—where were the brothers when the Midianites 
stole Joseph from the pit? why was only Reuben surprised that the pit was empty, 
when all the brothers would have thought Joseph was there? why does the story even 
bother to mention the plan of the brothers to sell Joseph?, among others — were raised 
in objection by Cassuto, Questione, 357. 

Green, “What Profit?,” 49. 


. Ibid., 60. She derives this second option from Adele Berlin’s analysis of repetition of 


information in biblical narrative. Berlin treated the similarity between 37:36 and 39:1 
as a means of signaling the return of the narration to an earlier point (in this case with 
the interlude of Gen 38), but from a different viewpoint (Berlin, Poetics, 76). Berlin, 
however, deals only with the repetition of Joseph being sold in Egypt to Potiphar; she 
explicitly leaves aside what she terms “the Midianite-Ishmaelite problem” (ibid.). In a 
similar study ofthe function of 39:1as a resumptive repetition of 37:36 bracketing Gen 38, 
Talmon argued that “in the present context, as also in other settings [e.g., Judg 8:24], the 
designations ‘Ishmaelites’ and ‘Midianites’ are devoid of any ethnic connotation, but 
rather are coterminous and both equivalent to ‘caravan traders’ (“Synchroneity,” 19). 
Similar investigations of this narrative have been undertaken by Good (Irony, 107) and 
Ackerman (“Joseph,” 99), who take the position that the Midianites beat the brothers 
to the sale of Joseph, and White (“Joseph Story,” 64-65; see also White, “Reuben,” 
73-97) and Wenham (Genesis 16-50, 354-55), who equate the Midianites and Ishma- 
elites, accepting as grammatically possible but rejecting as narratively implausible 
the Midianite usurpation of Judah’s plan to sell Joseph to the Ishmaelites. None of 
these authors reckons with the difficulties such conclusions entail. Neither Good nor 
Ackerman, for instance, mentions the notice in 39:1 that Potiphar bought Joseph from 
the Ishmaelites, and White falls back on the argument from Judg 8:24, familiar to us 
from ibn Ezra. See Ska, Introduction, 67-68. 


. Fokkelman, Reading, 80. 

. Greenstein, "Equivocal Reading,” 114-25. 

. Ibid., 119. 

. Ibid., 123. 

. Longacre, Joseph, 29-30. “Perhaps ‘Ishmaelites’ was sometimes used as a more ge- 


neric term (= Bedouin nomad), while ‘Midianite’ is more specific and ethnic" (29). 
He provides no evidence for this possibility. See also his article on this passage, “Who 
Sold Joseph.” Longacre's argument is closely followed by Marconi, “Contributi,” al- 


49. 
50. 
51. 


52. 
53. 
54- 
55. 
56. 


57- 
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though Marconi, like Greenstein, claims to be providing merely a mechanism for 
reading the canonical text, rather than an argument for its unitary composition. 
Ibid., 30. 

Ibid. 

Campbell and O’Brien, Rethinking, 65. It is hard to see how their first option, of Jo- 
seph simply being left to die in the pit, has any narrative plausibility. 

Ibid., 64. 

Humphreys, Joseph, 36. 

Ibid. 

Revell, “Midian,” 75. 

Ibid. Revell bases his argument on what he perceives as similar pairings in the Jacob- 
Joseph stories, though in none of the other examples he brings is there a question 
of narrative incoherence as a result of the alternation. For a similar comparison of 
Gen 37 with other interchanges of proper names in both biblical and extrabiblical 
literature, see Anbar, "Changement," and Abramski, “Ishmaelites,” 128-29. 

Revell, “Midian,” 87. 


CHAPTER 1. THE DOCUMENTARY HYPOTHESIS 


. On the Christian side, similar questions had been raised in the early centuries CE and 


well into the Reformation; see the detailed overviews provided in Pfeiffer, Introduc- 
tion, 135-36, and Hayes, Introduction, 1065. 


. Hobbes, Leviathan, 173. 
. Simon, Histoire Critique, 32 (translation mine): “Je sgai qu'on peut apporter des 


réponses à la plus-part de ces passages & à quelques autres qu'il seroit inutile de pro- 
duire: mais pour peu de reflexion qu'on veüille faire sur ces réponses, on les trouvera 
plus subtiles que veritables; & je ne croi pas qu'il soit necessaire, ni méme judicieux, 
d'avoir recours à ces sortes de fuites, puis que les plus scavans Peres ont avoüé libre- 
ment, que le Pentateuque, au moins de la maniere qu'il est maintenant, pouvoit n'étre 
pas attribué tout entier à Moise.” On Simon’s life and work, see Steinmann, Richard 
Simon. The majority of Simon's book is devoted to text-critical investigation and com- 
ment on the nature of biblical translation, and it is certain that his innovation and 
effect in this area was far greater than his influence on the question of pentateuchal 
composition. On this aspect of Simon's work, see especially McKane, Selected Chris- 
tian Hebraists, 111-50. 

At least from the rabbinic standpoint, this view may be understood as a necessary 
element of the midrashic method: in order for new laws and interpretations to be vali- 
dated, they have to emerge from a text that is ultimately of divine origin. The divine 
authorship of the Torah, then, became more than a historical claim; it became a nec- 
essary creed in rabbinic thought. This is evident in the strong statement of b. Sanh. 
gga: "Even if one maintains that the whole Torah is from heaven except a certain 
verse which the Holy One, blessed be He, did not speak, but rather Moses himself,” 
he is denied participation in the world to come. 
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11. 
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. See also Exod 12:49; Lev 6:7, 18; 7:1, 7, 11, 37; 11:46; 12:7; 13:59; 14:2, 32, 54, 57; Num 5:29, 
30; 6:13, 21; 15:16, 29; 19:2, 14; 31:21. 
. See also Deut 1:5; 4:44; 17:18, 19; 27:3, 8, 26; 28:58, 61; 29:28; 31:9, 11, 12, 24; 32:46, and 
the similar expression “this book of Torah," Deut 29:20; 30:10; 31:26; cf. Najman, Sec- 
onding Sinai, 29-31. 
See also Josh 8:32; 23:6; 1 Kgs 2:3; 2 Kgs 14:6; 23:25, and similarly Josh 1:7, 22:5; 2 
Kgs 21:8. It is also described as the “Torah of Yahweh” (2 Kgs 10:31). Cf. Haran, Biblical 
Collection, 2:291-92. 
. Cf. Ezra 6:18; 7:6; 10:3; Neh 8:2, 3, 7, 9, 13, 14; 9:14; 10:35, 37; 12:44; 13:1, 3. In Chron- 
icles the same situation seems to apply; cf. 2 Chr 23:18; 25:4; 30:16. On the equation 
of Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah’s “Torah” with the Pentateuch as a whole (rather than 
any individual elements thereof), cf. Myers, Ezra-Nehemiah, lix-lxii. 
For an overview of Reformation scholarship on the literary problems of the Penta- 
teuch, see Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, Hexateuch, 1:22-28. 
If we take the first words of Deut 10:8, “at that time,” to refer to the immediately 
preceding verse, which narrates the journey of the Israelites from Gudgod to Jotbath, 
then this is where the Levites were invested. However, even if we read “at that time" as 
referring to the main narrative of Deut 10, that is, the second giving of the tablets— the 
description of which begins in 10:175 and resumes in 10:10, forming a bracket around 
the notices of Aaron’s death and the investiture of the Levites in vv. 6-9 — we are still 
faced with a contradiction, although perhaps a lesser one: according to Deuteronomy, 
in this reading, the Levites were invested while Moses was on the mountain receiv- 
ing the second set of tablets, while Num 3-4 places the same event not on top of the 
mountain, but in the Tent of Meeting at the foot of the mountain. Moses descends 
from the mountain for the last time in Exod 34:29. No matter how we choose to un- 
derstand the phrase "at that time,” the story in Deuteronomy and the story in Num- 
bers do not agree. 
Or, following the explicit chronological notices carefully, perhaps even eighty years 
passed between Isaac’s deathbed scene and his actual death. According to Gen 25:26, 
Isaac was sixty years old when Jacob and Esau were born. In 26:34, we learn that Esau 
was forty when he married his Hittite wives, making Isaac one hundred. Since, ac- 
cording to 27:46, it is Esau's marriage that precipitates Jacob's departure, we know that 
the events of Gen 27 (the deathbed scene) took place at that time. When Isaac dies, 
he is said to be 180 (35:28-29). Thus between Gen 27 and 35, between the deathbed 
and the actual death, eighty years must have passed. 
Some early critical scholars, who identified the various contradictions in the biblical 
narrative, recognized that the Pentateuch must be made up of distinct written ele- 
ments but did not attempt to produce a full theory as to how those elements were put 
together. Thus Isaac La Peyrére described the pieces of the Pentateuch as “diversely 
written, being taken out of several authors" and supposed that these pieces had been 
put together by Moses but were subsequently misarranged in the course of transmis- 
sion, resulting in *a heap of Copie confusedly taken" (Theological systeme, 210, 208). 
On La Peyrére’s life and work as a whole, see Popkin, Isaac La Peyrére. Similarly, 
Baruch Spinoza argued that the contradictions prove that the Pentateuch was com- 
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piled from disparate and contradictory historical documents and followed La Peyrére 
in claiming that these disparate texts had been placed out of their correct order in 
the final text: “all the materials were very promiscuously collected and heaped to- 
gether” (Treatise, 135). It is known that Spinoza had La Peyrére’s book in his library; 
see Frampton, Spinoza, 208. For a survey of La Peyrére’s influence on Spinoza, see 
Strauss, Spinoza’s Critique, 64-85. Also see Frampton and Strauss for an overview of 
Spinoza’s view of the Bible and religion as a whole, as well as the historical and intel- 
lectual setting of his work. 

In the late eighteenth century, Alexander Geddes proposed that the Pentateuch 
was a collection of diverse historical writings collected during the Solomonic era, 
gathered together by an anonymous figure who had “collected from such documents 
as he could find, either among his own people, or among the neighboring nations” 
(Holy Bible, xviii-xix). Geddes did not provide any details for this process; these were 
to wait only a short while until the work of Johann S. Vater in the early nineteenth 
century, in his Commentar. On the historical and cultural setting of Geddes and his 
work, see Fuller, Alexander Geddes. 

Vater put forward a series of rationales by which the various segments of the Pen- 
tateuch could be isolated: headings, such as the toledot formula, “these are the gen- 
erations of . . . ,” found in Genesis; clearly independent pieces, such as the itinerary 
of Num 33; concluding formulae, such as Lev 7:37-38; repetitions, as in Gen 1 and 2; 
contradictions in fact, for example, the varying accounts of when the town of Luz was 
renamed Bethel (Gen 28:19 and 35:15); differences in tone, again using Gen 1 and 2 
as the prime example; differences in expression, such as the use of the name Horeb 
in Deuteronomy for the mountain in the wilderness, as opposed to Sinai in the pre- 
ceding books; and the different divine appellations (Commentar, 396-413). Vater was 
careful to state that the ability to separate one passage from another did not necessarily 
mean that they were to be separated; at the same time, the fact that so many pieces 
could be separated suggested to Vater that there were indeed separations to be made 
(ibid., 417). Vater gave significant weight to the question of form, rather than content. 
Thus the various toledot formulae, despite their common wording, are potentially 
attributable to different authors, since they introduce distinct passages (ibid., 397). 
Similarly, Vater saw Num 7, in which the various tribes bring their gifts for the inau- 
guration of the Tabernacle, as an independent piece, despite the fact that it assumes 
the construction of the Tabernacle at the end of Exodus (Num 7:1) as well as the 
assignment in Num 3-4 of specific roles to the levitical groups (7:6-9) (ibid.). At the 
same time, Vater viewed the plagues narrative in Exod 7-11, despite its many internal 
contradictions, as a single segment (ibid., 448). 

Using the aforementioned criteria, Vater isolated a large number of fragments 
across all five books of the Pentateuch. When it came to the question of the relation- 
ships among these pieces, Vater was reticent to draw any conclusions; he erred on the 
side of independence rather than connection: "If the individual pieces have in this 
commentary been called ‘fragments, this is only to say that they are individual pieces 
without mutual connection; since who could possibly be able to show precisely whether 
and in what relation to a larger whole such ancient articles once stood?" (ibid., 395 n.; 
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translation mine). [Wenn die einzelnen Stücke in diesem Commentare: Fragmente, 
überschrieben worden sind, so soll damit nur gesagt werden, daß sie einzelne Stücke 
ohne gegenseitigen Zusammenhang sind; denn wer möchte von so uralten Aufsit- 
zen genau angeben können, ob und in welchem Verhältnisse sie einst zu grösseren 
Ganzen gestanden haben?] With Vater, then, the ideas of Geddes were developed 
into a full-blown theory, that is, many originally independent fragments, collected 
and arranged in vague chronological order to form the Pentateuch as we now have it. 

For good overviews of the early history of pentateuchal scholarship, see Hout- 
man, Pentateuch; Kraus, Geschichte; Westphal, Sources. 
Fewer than twenty years after Vater’s commentary was published, an extensive and 
persuasive refutation of the Fragmentary Hypothesis was produced by Ewald in his 
Komposition, 122-190. Although in this early work Ewald defended the unity of the 
text, in his later writings he became one of the forefathers of the Supplementary Hy- 
pothesis (see chapter 2). 
This approach is connected primarily with the scholars Jean Astruc, in Conjectures, 
and Johann Gottfried Eichhorn, in Einleitung. Astruc recognized the various narra- 
tive difficulties identified by his seventeenth-century predecessors; however, he ar- 
gued that the variation in divine appellations—in one place the title “Elohim,” or 
“God,” and in another place the divine name proper, “Yahweh”—should be seen 
as yet another textual problem to be explained. (The alternation of divine names in 
Gen 1 and 2 and the recognition on that basis that these chapters must be the work of 
two distinct authors had already been noted in the early eighteenth century by Hen- 
ning Bernhard Witter, in Jura Israelitarum in Palaestinam; this work, however, was 
unknown in scholarship until it was rediscovered and described by Lods [Jean Astruc, 
54-55].) Astruc proceeded simply to divide Genesis into two columns: one including 
those texts that employed the title Elohim, and one with those that used the name 
Yahweh. The strength of Astruc’s analysis derived not only from his division of the 
text, but in large part from his insight in recognizing that passages which regularly 
use one name over against the other can be connected into a larger narrative: “Upon 
these reflections, it was natural to try to take apart Genesis, to separate all the different 
bits that are confounded there, to reunite those that are of the same kind and that ap- 
pear to have belonged to the same Memoires, and in this way to restore these original 
Memoires which I believe Moses had. The enterprise was not so difficult as one might 
believe” (Conjectures, 143) (translation mine). [Sur ces réflexions, il était naturel de 
tenter de décomposer la Genése, de séparer tous les différents morceaux qui y sont 
confondus, de réunir ceux qui sont d’une méme espéce et qui paraissent avoir ap- 
partenu aux mémes Mémoires, et par ce moyen de rétablir ces Mémoires originaux 
que je crois que Moise a eus. L'enterprise n'était pas aussi difficile, qu'on aurait pu le 
croire.] In this way, Astruc was the first to describe "documents" rather than individual 
fragments. On Astruc and his place in scholarship, see Lods, Jean Astruc, and Smend, 
From Astruc to Zimmerli, 1-14. 

Eichhorn not only accepted Astruc's arguments regarding the division of Genesis 
into two documents, he claimed Astruc as his guide: “Finally Astruc, a famous doc- 
tor, has done what no critic of the profession wanted to venture, and disassembles the 
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entirety of Genesis into individual fragments. I too have done the same investigation; 
however, I have let nothing influence my viewpoints without taking Astruc as my 
guide” (Einleitung, 22-23) (translation mine). [Endlich hat Astrük, ein berühmter Arzt, 
das gethan, woran sich kein Kritikus von Profession wagen wollte, und die ganze Gen- 
esis in einzelne Fragmente zerlegt. Auch ich habe dieselbe Untersuchung angestellt; 
aber, um mein Gesichtspunkte durch nichts verrücken zu lassen, ohne Astrük zu mei- 
nem Führer oder Geleitsmann zu wählen.] Eichhorn, however, went beyond Astruc 
in the precision of his analysis, as well as in his correlation of the two documents with 
the narrative inconsistencies in the text. It was with regard to Eichhorn’s work that the 
term “Documentary Hypothesis” began to be used. Eichhorn’s Einleitung is widely 
seen as providing the model for all subsequent introductions to the Hebrew Bible. 
Despite recognizing that the motivating factor behind the division of Genesis 
into multiple sources was the issue of narrative inconsistency, Astruc’s and Eichhorn’s 
divisions of the text began with and stayed entirely true to the alternation of divine 
appellations. The problems solved in this manner were, indeed, those of narrative 
inconsistency, but the resolution of the textual issues became, in their analysis, a proof 
of the correctness of the division according to divine appellation. So Eichhorn: “The 
alternating names of God, Jehovah and Elohim, remain the leaders; the character 
of both documents, their own phraseology, their favorite idioms, and the other pecu- 
liarities enumerated above make the road more sure and the progress more certain” 
(ibid., 105) (translation mine). [Die wechselnden Namen Gottes, Jehova und Elohim, 
bleiben Hauptführer; der Charakter der beiden Urkunden, ihre eigene Phraseologie, 
ihre Lieblingswendungen, und die andern oben aufgezählten Eigenheiten werden 
die Bahn sicherer und die Fortschritte gewisser machen. ] At times, the primary focus 
on the divine appellations created difficulties rather than solving them: Eichhorn, for 
instance, isolated the second creation story in Gen 2:4-3:24 as not belonging to either 
the Yahweh document or the Elohim document because it uses the unique designa- 
tion “Yahweh Elohim” throughout (ibid., 39-42). 
Eichhorn, Einleitung, 91. Astruc went to great lengths to argue that Exod 6:2-6 (the 
second revelation of Yahweh’s name to Moses) is not evidence that the patriarchs did 
not know the divine name (Conjectures, 387-95). Given that his Elohist source was 
described entirely on the basis of that name never being used, it is perhaps surprising 
that he did not connect Exod 6:2-6 with the Elohist. Eichhorn argued similarly that 
Exod 6:2-6 is about the change of God's persona from the distant omnipotent deity 
to the more personal God of the Israelites (Einleitung, 145-46). For both scholars it is 
likely that the sources discovered in Genesis were thought to end in Exod 2 not only 
because the divine appellations cease to function as a distinguishing feature after the 
revelation of the divine name in Exod 3, but also because they attributed the texts 
that dealt with the adult life of Moses (Exod 3-Deut 34) to Moses himself. In this 
we see the continuation of the arguments of La Peyrére, who observed that although 
Moses certainly could have written what happened in his own lifetime, he would not 
have been privy to the detailed information about the events of Genesis, all of which 
happened hundreds if not thousands of years before his time (Theological system, 
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. Astruc, Conjectures, 257—58, 286, 293-94. 

. See Hupfeld, Quellen, 87-88, who directly criticized Astruc for his “apologetic” inter- 
pretation of Exod 6:2-6. 

Credit for the first move in this direction belongs to Karl D. Ilgen, in Urkunden. His 
analysis was widely seen as flawed, however, and gained little traction in the field. The 
scholar to whom we are indebted for the fullest and most persuasive separation of the 
"Elohist" source into two documents is Hupfeld, in his seminal Quellen. Hupfeld not 
only separated Genesis into its three component documents, he also provided a de- 
tailed analysis of each, highlighting the differences among them in narrative, theme, 
and language. 

For example, Johann G. Eichhorn and Wilhelm M. L. de Wette. 

Hupfeld, Quellen. 

Wellhausen, in Composition, designated the priestly narratives with the siglum © 
(from the Latin quatuor, for the four covenants he discerned therein), and the priestly 
laws by the siglum PC (for "Priestercodex"). The move to P as the standard siglum for 
all the priestly material was made by Kuenen, Hexateuch, 64-65 n. 34. 

Indeed, J, which calls the mountain Sinai, knows of a place called Horeb — but it is 
not the mountain of the theophany. It is, rather, the name of the rock in the wilder- 
ness from which Moses brings forth water, and its name is changed after that event to 
“Massah and Meribah" (Exod 17:1bB-7). 

The most substantial of these lists was produced by Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, 
Hexateuch, 1185-221. 

Hendel, “‘Begetting.” 

The attempt to draw conclusions regarding the development of Israelite religion 
on the basis of the Pentateuch had already been undertaken before the Documen- 
tary Hypothesis was put forth, particularly in the works of Wilhelm M. L. de Wette, 
Carl P. W. Gramberg, and Johann F. L. George. On these scholars, see particularly 
Rogerson, Old Testament Criticism, 28-49, 57-68. Ewald, employing a documentary/ 
supplementary model, moved even further in this direction in Geschichte. On Ewald, 
see Rogerson, Old Testament Criticism, 91-103. It was Ewald’s student, Wellhausen, 
in Prolegomena, who argued most forcefully for the Documentary Hypothesis as the 
key to understanding the course of Israelite religious thought. 

McE venue, “Return,” 386. 

See Friedman, “Torah (Pentateuch).” 

This type of analysis was present already in the seminal work of Kuenen, Hexateuch, 
and was implemented in depth by Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, Hexateuch, 
vol. 2. In the twentieth century the discernment of multiple strata within the sources 
reached its fullest expression in the work of Smend, Erzählung, and Simpson, Early 
Traditions. It was this secondary division of the sources that gave rise in the mid- 
twentieth century to a series of attempts to isolate a third nonpriestly, nondeutero- 
nomic source alongside J and E. Thus we find arguments for a lay source (L) by 
Eissfeldt, Old Testament; a Kenite source (K) by Morgenstern, “Oldest Document”; 
a Seir source (S) by Pfeiffer, “Non-Israelite Source”; and a nomadic source (N) by 
Fohrer, Uberlieferung. 
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Although Klostermann (Pentateuch) is frequently given credit for identifying the Ho- 
liness Code of Lev 17-26, this is in fact inaccurate. His contribution was merely the 
nomenclature, as he was the first to designate this corpus as the “Holiness Laws” 
(Heiligkeitsgesetzes). The recognition that these chapters in Leviticus are a distinctive 
block within the priestly laws was already well known by the time of Kuenen (see 
Hexateuch, 88 n. 24, for a brief history of scholarship). Virtually all scholars believed 
H to be the earliest layer of the priestly legislation until the crucial contribution of 
Knohl, Sanctuary of Silence, who demonstrated that H is in fact a later addition to 
and redaction of P. Knohl’s thesis has been accepted by the majority of current critics, 
most importantly by Jacob Milgrom. 


CASE STUDY I. THE SALE OF JOSEPH, GENESIS 37:18—36 


. See Speiser, Genesis, 293: “The work of a competent writer surely presupposes an in- 


ner consistency of theme and details. Yet [these verses], as they now read, are marked 
by inconsistency, duplication, and discrepancies." 


. Thus even a scholar fundamentally opposed to source criticism must admit the dif- 


ficulty here: "The alternative roles played by the Ishmaelite and Midianite traders in 
the affair seemed to provide the clearest case of a double account" (Whybray, Making, 
89). See also Eerdmans, Alttestamentliche Studien I, 66. 


. For further details of the following source division, see Schwartz, "Joseph's Descent.” 


For a useful summary and analysis of critical views on the composition of this chapter 
and the Joseph narrative as a whole, see Paap, Josephsgeschichte. 


. See Simpson, Early Traditions, 128. The repetition of the direct object yet again in 


v. 28b, on the other hand, is not unexpected, as the subject has changed to the Ishma- 
elites and the direct object is provided again for clarity. 


. Note the use of “our brother,” 'ahíná, at the beginning and the end, the parallel places 


of "cover his blood" and “let our hand not be against him,” the centrality of “let’s sell 
him to the Ishmaelites," and the use of the monetary terms "profit" and "sell" at the 
beginning of each sentence. 


. If this case (and that of vv. 21-22 and 24; see below) is seen to fit into the common 


biblical pattern of command and fulfillment— in this case with the command com- 
ing in the form of the cohortative rather than the imperative— it may provide yet 
another reason to view v. 28aa as an intrusion into the expected sequence of events. 
See Baden, "Narrative Pattern." 


. Many scholars separate v. 18a (which is seen as linked to vv. 19-20) from 18b, though 


this severs the logical connection between the brothers seeing Joseph "from afar,” 
merahög, and the drawing up of their plan before he “drew near,” yigrab. See Kautzsch 
and Socin, Genesis, 87; Addis, Documents, 1:73; Bacon, Genesis, 186; Holzinger, Ge- 
nesis, 224; Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, Hexateuch, 2:59; Procksch, Elohimquelle, 
41; Gunkel, Genesis, 388; Brightman, Sources, 66; Skinner, Genesis, 446; Ruppert, 
Josephserzáhlung, 29; Schmidt, Josephsgeschichte, 147; Graupner, Elohist, 320. 


8. Kebekus, Joseferzählung, 8-9; Schwartz, "Joseph's Descent,” 12-13. 


9. Note the same framing device, in this case the reference to "the dreamer" and "his 
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dreams” at the beginning and end of the speech. We might view Judah’s replacement 
of “the dreamer” with “our brother” as an intentional softening of the brothers’ origi- 
nal language, reminding them that he is more than a pest with ambition, but their 
own flesh and blood first and foremost. 
It is unnecessary to claim, as some have, that v. 28b, “they brought Joseph to Egypt,” 
refers to the Midianites and belongs with v. 28aa, rather than as the continuation of 
the Ishmaelite strand in v. 28aB (see Hupfeld, Quellen, 68-69; Wellhausen, Com- 
position, 53 n. 1; Kautzsch and Socin, Genesis, 88; Bacon, Genesis, 187; Dillmann, 
Genesis, 2:339-40; Holzinger, Genesis, 224; Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, 2:60; 
Gunkel, Genesis, 389; Driver, Genesis, 325; Skinner, Genesis, 448; Ruppert, Josephser- 
zählung, 30; Kebekus, Joseferzählung, 10; Graupner, Elohist, 320-21). The notice that 
the Midianites brought Joseph to Egypt is provided in v. 36 for the first time; this 
preserves for the reader the same suspense and uncertainty exhibited by Reuben in vv. 
29-30: where has Joseph gone? The frequent claim among the older critics that one 
strand uses b-w-’ (v. 28b) and the other y-r-d (wv. 25, 39:1) to describe the movement to 
Egypt is based on far too little evidence and is typical of the early-twentieth-century 
tendency to divide texts on the basis of minute terminological variations. The attempt 
of Kebekus (Joseferzählung, 27-29) to connect v. 36 with the Judah/Ishmaelite strand 
is incomprehensible. 
Some scholars separate v. 21 from v. 22, assigning the first to story A and the sec- 
ond to story B, on the basis of the double speech marker and the ostensibly difficult 
wayyigtol wayyassilehü; this, however, forces them to read “Judah” for "Reuben" in 
v. 21 (see Wellhausen, Composition, 53-54; Kautzsch and Socin, Genesis, 87; Addis, 
Documents, 1:73 n. 3; Bacon, Genesis, 186-87; Dillmann, Genesis, 2:338; Holzinger, 
Genesis, 224; Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, Hexateuch, 2:59; Gunkel, Genesis, 
388, 392; Driver, Genesis, 324; Smend, Erzählung, 100; Procksch, Elohimquelle, 42; 
Brightman, Sources, 66; Skinner, Genesis, 447; Simpson, Early Traditions, 127; Noth, 
Pentateuchal Traditions, 30, 35; Ruppert, Josephserzählung, 30; von Rad, Genesis, 353; 
Schmidt, Josephsgeschichte, 146-47). Carr (Fractures, 284, 287) allows for either v. 21b 
or 22 to be an addition, though without providing any rationale for either option. 
Neither problem is a true difficulty: for the first, double speech markers are not 
uncommon in biblical narrative, even within the same source (see, for example, the 
triple speech marker in Gen 17:3, 9, and 15 in a unified P text; see Septimus, “Iterated 
Quotation Formulae,” 371-75); for the second, as has long been recognized, this way- 
yigtol can and should be read as a conative, “he attempted to save him”; see Speiser, 
Genesis, 291. The difficulty of the emendation of “Judah” for “Reuben” in v. 21, and the 
assignment of that verse to story A, is perhaps the best argument against this analysis: 
Judah does not save Joseph at this point in the story, but rather only after the Ishmaelite 
caravan is seen in v. 25, and then only from the motivation of profit. See Graupner, 
Elohist, 320. Recognizing these difficulties, Schmitt (Josephsgeschichte, 23-24 n. 76) 
proposed that v. 21 was a later addition, intended to put Reuben in a better light, since 
in v. 22 Reuben still ostensibly wants Joseph dead, whereas in v. 21 he tries to prevent 
the death altogether (Schmitt is followed by Kebekus, Joseferzählung, 10-12). This ar- 
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gument is based, however, on a misunderstanding of the phrase hikka^ nepes; see the 
introduction. Whatever the justification, separating these verses also ruins the artistic 
composition of the unit, with the verb n-s-/ (hiphil), “to save,” in the narrator's voice 
both preceding and following Reuben's speech (see Seebass, Genesis III, 22). 

See Gunkel, Genesis, 392; Simpson, Early Traditions, 127. 

Thus the analysis of Addis (Documents, 1:74), in which the words “they pulled Joseph 
up out of the pit" in v. 28 belongs to story A, is impossible, as Joseph is not, in story 
A, in any pit from which the brothers might draw him— even in Addis's own source 
division. His analysis also leaves wayyims°kü, “they pulled,” without an object. 
Dillmann’s assignment of vv. 19-20 to the same strand as vv. 21-22 (Genesis, 2:337) 
ignores the intimate connections of vv. 1920 and 26-27. So also Graupner, Elohist, 
320. The theory of Redford (Joseph, 139-43) that vv. 26-27 are secondarily built on 
v. 22 and that vv. 19-21 are a yet later addition to the text is even more egregious. 
Schwartz, “Joseph’s Descent,” 5-6. Schwartz also highlights the difference in the ver- 
bal root used to signify the killing of Joseph in the two stories: in story B (v. 18), m-w-t 
(hiphil); in story A (vv. 20, 26), h-r-g (ibid., 13). Note also that this verbal distinction 
emerges from the analysis of the text on narrative grounds; it is supportive, rather than 
determinative, of the analysis. 

See the positive argument for the unity of this section in Graupner, Elohist, 321. These 
verses are seen as an addition even within story A by Kratz (Composition, 277), not 
because they conflict with anything in the narrative strand but, presumably, because 
they are linked verbally with Gen 38, which Kratz sees as a secondary insertion into 
the narrative. Among the older commentators, the common sin of excessive source 
division afflicted them in the analysis of these verses, such that this tightly constructed 
section was divided into two strands, neither completely coherent; see Kautzsch and 
Socin, Genesis, 88; Addis, Documents, 1:74; Bacon, Genesis, 187-88; Carpenter and 
Harford-Battersby, Hexateuch, 2:60, who may have the most incoherent strands at 
this point; Smend, Erzählung, 101; Procksch, Elohimquelle, 42; Brightman, Sources, 
66; Simpson, Early Traditions, 129; Dillmann, Genesis, 2:340-41, whose separation of 
vv. 34a and 35b from 342-358 leaves ’ötö in v. 35b completely without an antecedent. 
Dillmann is followed precisely by Gunkel, Genesis, 389; Skinner, Genesis, 448-49; 
Ruppert, Josephserzählung, 30; Schmidt, Josephsgeschichte, 148. 

Schwartz, "Joseph's Descent,” 17. 

See Westermann, Genesis 37-50, 40. Schwartz, "Joseph's Descent,” 3-4, 12-13, has 
cogently argued that the doublet of the brothers' motivation for killing Joseph in the 
first part of the chapter is not, as almost always claimed, between the dreams and 
the tunic, but rather between their father's special love for Joseph (represented by both 
the dreams and the coat) and his habitual spying on them and reporting back to Jacob. 
Note that in vv. 19 and 23 the same verb is used in the Hebrew, ba’, while in v. 18 the 
brothers plan to kill Joseph before he “draws near,” yiqrab. 

Although some scholars seem to suppose precisely this; see Addis, Documents, 1:73; 
Gunkel, Genesis, 388-89; Brightman, Sources, 66. 

As already understood by Hupfeld, Quellen, 69. 
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The same source division can be found in Friedman, Sources Revealed, 93-94, and 
Schwartz, "Joseph's Descent,” 14-15. 

Friedman, Sources Revealed, 94. 

Ibid. 

Von Rad, Genesis, 353-54; Schwartz, "Joseph's Descent,” 18. 

Note especially J's focus on Judah’s development in character from the callous sale 
of Joseph in chapter 37, through the embarrassing events of chapter 38, to the self- 
sacrifice for the sake of Benjamin in chapter 44 (see Scharbert, Genesis 12-50, 242). 
It is also of no small relevance that E does not seem to refer to or even recognize the 
existence of Ishmael at any point in its narrative. On the narrative connections from 
the J and E stories in Gen 37 through Gen 39-41, see Jenks, Elohist, 28-29. Friedman 
(Sources Revealed, 94) claims that the birth notice of Medan and Midian in Gen 25:2 
is from E, but his evidence for this claim is the use of the tribal names here in Gen 37, 
thus creating a distinctly circular argument. Gen 25:1-6 is most likely from J, as it nar- 
rates the second marriage of Abraham after the reference to the death of Sarah at the 
end of Gen 24 (]). 

Schwartz, "Joseph's Descent,” 17. 

For the following, see in greater detail Schwartz, "Joseph's Descent,” 19-27. 
Schwartz, "Joseph's Descent,” 23. 

The presence of both the Ishmaelites and Midianites in the narrative could have been 
understood by the compiler in either of the standard ways we have encountered in the 
introduction if we imagine him being concerned with this at all. Either he thought 
that the Midianites were the ones who sold Joseph to the Ishmaelites, confusing as this 
is (and contradictory with 37:36), or, more likely, he simply saw the two groups as the 
same, not only because they may have been conflated in Israelite thought by the time 
the compiler worked (as Gunkel would have it [Genesis, 393]; this is a far better use 
of the evidence of Judg 8:24 than is made by those who argue for an authorial equa- 
tion of the two groups), but because they fulfilled precisely the same function in both 
stories: the Arab caravan that brought Joseph to Egypt. 

See Cassuto, Documentary Hypothesis. 

Cassuto, Ouestione, 358. 

Coats, Genesis, 271. See similarly Kessler, “Querverweise,” 150, followed by Blum, 
Vätergeschichte, 244—45; Carr, Fractures, 287-88; Schmid, “Josephsgeschichte,” 105-6. 
A critique of Coats, and of many of the supplementary approaches discussed below, 
can be found in White, "Reuben and Judah,” 73-83. 

Donner, “Josephsgeschichte,” 114-15. 

He was preceded in this by Volz and Rudolph, Elohist, 154, and Kessler, “Querver- 
weise,” 155, and followed by Willi-Plein, “Josefsgeschichte”; Schmitt, Josephsge- 
schichte, 23 n. 75; Coats, Genesis, 271; Blum, Vätergeschichte, 245; Carr, Genesis, 288. 
Willi-Plein, however, followed Jacob in seeing v. 28, and the rest of the nonpriestly text 
of the chapter, as a unity. 


. Thus some scholars do not even bother to address the question; see, for example, 


Kratz, Composition, 275-76. This argument, along with others, against the supple- 
mentary approach is found also in Seebass, Genesis 111, 26-27. 
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Westermann, Genesis 37-50, 41-42. So also Redford, Joseph, 138-46; Tengström, He- 
xateucherzählung, 163; Yoreh, “Elohistic Source, 91-98, who also attributes vv. 31-35 
to the J supplement. 

Westermann, Genesis 37-50, 35. ‘This is reminiscent of some of the literary solutions 
described in the introduction, especially those of Campbell and O’Brien and Hum- 
phreys. Mowinckel (Erwägungen, 62) recognized the irreconcilability of the Midian- 
ite and Ishmaelite traditions but, seeing it largely as a tradition-critical rather than a 
literary-critical problem, believed it possible that J (the single author of the Joseph 
narrative, in his view) might have known and included both versions. 

The same verses are treated by Scharbert, Genesis 12-50, 240-42, who uses the term 
“J-Variant” to refer to vv. 25-27 and 28aBb. His J, however, is obviously not the continu- 
ous document usually indicated by the siglum: what precedes and follows these verses 
in the narrative? There is nothing with which to connect them, no context in which 
to place them; in short, they do not seem to be part of a narrative whole at all. To his 
credit, Scharbert does recognize that there is significant E material in this chapter; 
however, he vastly overstates the case. Seebass (Genesis III, 25-27) subscribes to the 
documentary approach to this chapter, albeit somewhat half-heartedly, but he also 
ascribes the entirety of vv. 3-24 to E, leaving J, which he begins in v. 25, without any 
background, nor even a subject for the verbs. 

Loewenstamm, "Reuben and Judah,” 35-41. 

Coote, Defense, 29-30 and passim; Dietrich, Josephserzählung, 19-22 and passim. 
Coote, Defense, 29 n. 1. 

Thus the suggestion of Simpson, Early Traditions, 600-3, that E is not a supplement 
to but a complete rewriting of J (which has subsequently been combined with the text 
it was intended to replace), conforms better to the state of E’s narrative. This treatment 
too is problematic, however, as the many substantial and insubstantial “changes” that 
E is to have made to the J story each need to be explained and provided with some 
meaning. Simpson’s struggles in this regard are evident in his analysis. 


. Schmitt, Josephsgeschichte, 23-32. Schmitt sees the Reuben layer as a supplementa- 


tion in part because he claims that it is fragmentary, while the Judah layer is complete 
(26); even given that his separation of the two strands is partially incorrect, his Reuben 
layer is, to my eye at least, perfectly comprehensible as an independent narrative. 
The same reading of the E narrative, without any hint of the supplementary approach, 
is found in Ruppert, Josephserzählung, 231. ‘Twenty years after the publication of his 
book, however, Ruppert bowed to the pressures of the general European adherence to 
the supplementary approach and claimed that the material he had previously identi- 
fied as J was, in fact, a secondary revision, in the J style, of the underlying (and com- 
plete) E narrative strand in Gen 37 (“Aporie”). 


. Credit for the most fragmentary analysis of the passage belongs to Levin (Jahwist, 


265-73). He claims that in the earliest layer of the narrative the brothers planned to 
kill Joseph (vv. 18a, 19-20), stripped him of his coat (v. 23aba), threw him into the pit 
(v. 24a), bloodied his tunic (v. 31), and sent it to their father (v. 32aa!), who recognized 
it (v. 33) and wept (v. 35b). This layer has its difficulties, especially in that the plan 
according to vv. 19-20 was to kill Joseph and throw his body into the pit, whereas in 
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the execution they don’t kill him first but throw him in alive, with no reason given 
for doing so. More problematic by far is Levin’s claim that 39:1a (“Joseph was taken 
down to Egypt”) belongs to this original layer; there is no explanation for how this 
happened, as neither the Ishmaelites nor Midianites make an appearance in these 
verses. This original layer, according to Levin, was supplemented by the appearance 
of the Ishmaelites (v. 25) and the sale of Joseph to them (v. 28aßb); yet whence the 
decision to sell Joseph to the Ishmaelites if Judah’s plan in vv. 26-27 was not part of this 
layer? And what role does the meal at the beginning of v. 25 play in this narrative? The 
only part of the story that Levin attributes to his “J” is vv. 26-27, which are yet another 
supplement, despite their intimate connection to vv. 19-20, 25, and 28aBb. Like Coote 
and Schmitt, Levin sees the entire Reuben story, wv. 18b, 22, 24b, 28aa, and 29-30 (and 
34-35a, which have, however, no obvious connection to the rest of the verses in this 
layer), as a later addition, “post-final-redactional,” intended (as argued by Coats) to 
demonstrate that the Israelite brothers were not responsible for the sale of Joseph, but 
that it was the Midianites, non-Israelites, who sold Joseph to the Ishmaelites. Verse 21 
is considered an addition to this much-expanded story (see above), and v. 36 as well, 
linked with 39:1 (see above). Levin’s analysis is unsustainable, and moreover unneces- 
sary, at every stage. 

Those who see E as the original layer and J as a revision include Ruppert, “Aporie,” 
Dietrich, Josephserzählung, 19-22 and passim; Kebekus, Joseferzählung, 6-30; Ska, 
Introduction, 207. 

See Speiser, Genesis, 294: “Each source is entirely selfconsistent thus far, and goes 
on to build on its own set of data, which hold up meaningfully as the story unfolds. 
Indeed, each version gains in significance and impact when viewed as a unit unto 
itself.” 

Ibid., 291. 


CHAPTER 2. CONTINUITY 


. Rendtorff, Problem, 108-32; Gertz, Schmid, and Witte, eds., Abschied; Dozeman and 


Schmid, eds., Farewell. 


. On the history of form-critical study, see Bentzen, Introduction, 1:102-8; Wilcoxen, 


"Narrative"; Knierim, "Criticism"; Ljungberg, "Genre"; Butler, "Narrative Form Crit- 
icism"; Buss, “Form Criticism"; Sweeney, "Form Criticism," 60-69; Buss, Biblical 
Form Criticism. 


. On the genres of the psalms, see Gunkel, Psalms, 1-21 and passim; Weiser, Psalms, 


52-91; Limburg, “Psalms,” 531-34. 


. On the analysis of Ps 30, see Weiser, Psalms, 265-73. 
. See Buss, Biblical Form Criticism, 234-35. 
. See Coats, Genesis, 4: “The terms for the genres have been drawn by and large from 


fields of literature outside the OT [Old Testament], indeed, from outside the period 
of time that produced the principal narratives. They apply, therefore, to OT literature 
only with a limited degree of accuracy.” 
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. Compare, for example, Bentzen, Introduction, 203-51; 1315816106 Old Testament, 11- 


56; Coats, Genesis, 5-10. 


8. Gunkel, Genesis, vii-lxix and passim. 


12. 


13. 


28. 


29. 
30. 


. See Coats, Genesis, 4; Knierim, “Criticism,” 136-46; Tucker, Form Criticism, 12-13; 


Ljungberg, “Genre.” 


. See Coats, Genesis, 223-24. 
. See Barton, Reading, 31-34. 


See Muilenburg, "Form Criticism"; Barton, Reading, 45-60. 

See Koch, Growth, 111-32; Sweeney, “Form Criticism.” See especially Alter, Art, 47— 
62: "A coherent reading of any art work, whatever the medium, requires some detailed 
awareness of the grid of conventions upon which, and against which, the individual 
work operates. . . . Through our awareness of convention we can recognize significant 
or simply pleasing patterns of repetition, symmetry, contrast; we can discriminate be- 
tween the verisimilar and the fabulous, pick up directional clues in a narrative work, 
see what is innovative and what is deliberately traditional at each nexus of the artistic 
creation" (47). 


. See Houtman, “Jacob,” 40. 

. See Noth, Pentateuchal Traditions, 92-94. 
. Ibid., 103. 

. Ibid., 107-8. 

. Ibid., 5. 


. See Gunkel, Genesis, Ixix-Ixx; von Rad, “Form-Critical Problem,” 1-3; Noth, Penta- 


teuchal Traditions, 1-4. 


. See Coats, Genesis, 303-5. 
. Ibid., 206-9; Westermann, Genesis 12-36, 453. 
. See Noth, Pentateuchal Traditions, 84, though he seems to read the adoption of 


Manasseh and Ephraim as part of E even while attributing vv. 5-6 to P (ibid., 18); 
Westermann, Genesis 37-50, 185. 


. See Noth, Pentateuchal Traditions, 84; Westermann, Genesis 37-50, 188. 

. See Noth, Pentateuchal Traditions, 84-85. 

. See Gunkel, Genesis, 382; von Rad, “Joseph Narrative.” 

. See, for example, Whybray, “Joseph Story”; Coats, Genesis, 263-66; Donner, “Liter- 


arische Gestalt.” 


. See Whybray, “Joseph Story,” 525: “It is, to say the least, very difficult to believe that a 


novel of superlative merit could be the result of a conflation of two other novels. . . . If 
the Joseph story as we have it now is a literary masterpiece . . . it must be a complete 
literary unity both in conception and execution; if it is a conflation of two sources, 
then von Rad’s estimate of its high qualities as a novel must be largely illusory.” 
Whybray, “Joseph Story,” 528, says simply that “it would be foolish to deny that there 
are problems here,” though this acknowledgment does not seem to have any effect on 
his conclusion that the text is a unity. 

Coats, From Canaan, 57. 

See ibid., 61; Westermann, Genesis 37-50, 49-50. 
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. Coats, From Canaan, 53. 

. See ibid., 52-53; Westermann, Genesis 37—50, 173-74. 
. Nicholson, “Interpretation,” “Antiquity,” “Origin.” 

. Nicholson, “Antiquity,” 78. 

. Ibid. 


. We would be more accurate to refer here to Exod 24:1-2, g-11ba; the words “they ate 


and drank” at the end of v. 11 belong in fact as the conclusion to the covenant story in 
vv. 3-8. 


dT. ee 
. Ska, "Vision," 179. 
. This transitional moment has been noted by Boorer, Promise, 102, in regard to 


Rendtorff’s literary application of Westermann’s preliterary analysis of the promise 
formulae. 


. See Rendtorff, Problem, 24-31. 

. Blum, Vätergeschichte and Studien. 

. Levin, Jahwist. 

. Kratz, Composition. 

. For example, Ska, Introduction; Schmid, Erzväter. 

. Carr, Fractures; Gertz, Exoduserzählung; Nihan, Priestly Torah; Achenbach, Vollend- 


ung; Rómer, Israels Váter. All of these scholars have produced numerous other works 
devoted to the application of the European approach. 


. Rendtorff, Problem, 62. 

. Ibid., 23. 

. Ibid. 

. We may compare Rendtorff’s stance with that of Noth, Pentateuchal Traditions, 5: 


“On the whole, however, our access to the beginnings of the Pentateuchal tradition 
does, in fact, necessarily begin with the literary end-product. . . . Consequently it 
would be fallacious to play off traditio-historical research against literary-critical re- 
search, and to regard the latter as unimportant in comparison with the former.” 

See Wynn-Williams, State, 242: “Whereas the Documentary Hypothesis is predis- 
posed to expect connections between different parts of the Pentateuch, Rendtorff’s ap- 
proach can be said to be predisposed toward its fragmentation.” See also McEvenue, 
“Return,” 388: “I would characterize the Wellhausen approach as attentive to the 
material continuities of the text, whereas the approach of Blum looks more to ques- 
tions of horizon, meaning, and form.” 

Blum, Vätergeschichte, 88-98. The difficult source-critical analysis of Gen 28:10-22 is 
well recognized in the history of scholarship but does not impinge on the discussion 
here. 

There are, however, other parts of Gen 28:10-22 that are connected with external texts. 
For instance, 28:10, containing the location of Jacob at Beersheba and his destination 
of Haran, is obviously linked to 26:23-33, in which Isaac dwells at Beersheba, and 
27:43, in which Rebekah instructs Jacob to flee to her family in Haran. The promise 
God makes to Jacob in 28:13-15 is thematically, stylistically, and verbally similar, in 
parts identical, to the promises in Gen 12:1-3; 13:14-17; 18:18; 24:7; 26:3-5, 24; and 
32:13. Not surprisingly, these verses are also eliminated from the text as “secondary” 
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by Blum. We may note, however, two other items. The setting sun in 28:11, as Jacob 
is leaving Canaan, is paralleled by the rising sun upon his return in 32:32 (Baruch J. 
Schwartz, personal communication). And the odd locution nissab 'alayw in 28:13, 
meaning to “stand beside,” is found elsewhere in the Torah only in Gen 18:2 and 45:1 
(both J passages). 

Blum, Vätergeschichte, 307-11; so too Levin, Jahwist, 141-42; Kratz, Composition, 271, 
297 N. 37. 

Blum, Vätergeschichte, 286. We may, however, note that 13:10, which refers to the 
plain of Jordan as well watered “like the garden of Yahweh, like the land of Egypt,” 
seems to have as its reference points the Eden story of Gen 2-3 and the episode of 
12:10-20, in which the plenty of Egypt is contrasted with the famine of Canaan. Fur- 
thermore, the sojourn in Egypt provides the explanation for how Abraham acquired 
vast flocks and herds (12:16); this plot element is crucial to the story of Abraham’s 
separation from Lot in 13:2, 6-9. 

Levin, Jahwist, 202-4. 

Ibid., 205; see also Kratz, Composition, 269, 297 n. 33 (on Gen 26:1). 

Blum, Studien, 119, suggests that the “messenger” referred to in Num 20:16 is in fact 
supposed to be Moses; given that Moses is the speaker, this theory is hard to accept. 
Blum further supposes that Num 20:14-21 is later than its almost exact parallel in 
21:21-25; here the obvious literary relationship between the two is taken as evidence 
that one is secondary to the other, rather than that both are from the same hand. 
Achenbach, Vollendung, 342-43; see also Blum, Studien, 118-20; Kratz, Composition, 
283; Ska, Introduction, 192-93. 

See the two collections of essays on this topic, Abschied vom Jahwisten (Gertz, Schmid, 
and Witte, eds.) and A Farewell to the Yahwist? (Dozeman and Schmid, eds.). The 
topic is given a full treatment in Schmid, Erzväter. A rebuttal to this notion is provided 
by Nicholson, Pentateuch, 125-30. 

See Noth, Pentateuchal Traditions, 47, 55-56. 

Rendtorff, Problem, 65-70. 

Ibid. Rendtorff also takes passages that seem to be related to the themes of Genesis 
and interprets them otherwise, thereby avoiding the necessity of marking them as sec- 
ondary. In the case of Exod ı, for example, in which there are repeated references to 
the great increase of the Israelite people (according to the Documentary Hypothesis, 
this repetition is due to the presence of J, E, and P in this chapter), Rendtorff claims 
that as there is no explicit reference to the patriarchal promises of offspring in Gen- 
esis, the author is obviously not aware of such traditions (Problem, 66; a similar argu- 
ment from silence is made regarding Exod 3). If Rendtorff expected to see the narrator 
explicitly state that the Israelites increased in accordance with the divine promise to 
the patriarchs, he was bound to be disappointed; the theme of the promise is present 
only in direct speech, never in narration. Further, it is only the doubting modern who 
requires such explicit markers of reference; it seems clear enough according to the 
plain meaning of the text that the description of Israel’s increase at the beginning of 
Exodus is in fact nothing other than the notice of the fulfillment of that aspect of the 
patriarchal promises from Genesis. 
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See Blum, Studien, 363-65; Schmid, Erzváter, 230-33; Rómer, "Recherches actu- 
elles,” 209; Gertz, “Transition,” 80-81; Ska, Introduction, 201-2. See the counterargu- 
ments of Ausloos, “Deuteronomist”; Carr, “What Is Required,” 169-72; Van Seters, 
“Report,” 151: “Why should an editor take it upon himself to construct all of these 
interconnections in the text as if he were the author of the text? The interconnec- 
tions are exactly what one would expect an author . . . to do if he were composing a 
comprehensive history. The prediction that we have in 50:24-26 has its parallel in the 
predictions to Jacob in Gen 46:3-4 and to Abraham in 15:13-16. This is a well-known 
historiographic technique in classical literature and one that is also employed here.” 
For Van Seters, all these texts belong to his late J; it is not a coincidence that they are 
all classically (and correctly) assigned to E. 


. See Crüsemann, “Eigenständigkeit.” 
. Deut 1:8, 35; 4:37-38; 6:10, 18, 23; 7:8, 12; 8:1, 18; 9:5, 27-28; 10:11, 15; 11:9, 21; 19:8; 26:3; 


28:11; 29:12; 30:20; 31:7; 31:20. 


. This position was first taken by Van Seters, “Confessional Reformulation,” and argued 


most fully by Römer, Israels Väter. 


. Deut 1:8; 6:10; 9:5, 27; 29:12; 30:20. See Römer, Israels Väter, 153-67, 196-201, 218-22, 


231-35, 256-65. 


. Graupner, Elohist, 6 (translation mine): “Die Einsicht in die üeberlieferungsge- 


schichtliche Selbständigkeit der Pentateuchthemen ist keineswegs neu, sondern 
durch G. von Rad und M. Noth vorgegeben. In dieser Perspektive sind ‘Texte, die 
themenüebergreifende Zusammenhänge herstellen, zweifeloss sekundär. Gilt diese 
Urteil aber auch in literarkritischer Perspektive? Auch im nichtpriesterschriftlichen 
Tetrateuch lassen sich die Themenblócke nur noch separieren, wenn man eindeu- 
tige, im Worltaut greibare Zusammenhänge ausscheidet oder übergeht. Inzwiefern 
ist ein solches Verfahren aber noch methodisch zulässig und sinnvoll?” 

See Wynn-Williams, State, 220-25. 


. Yet even the isolated Jacob at Bethel story, for example, is not a coherent, self- 


contained narrative; see ibid., 114-24. See also the critique of Blum’s division of this 
pericope in McEvenue, “Return.” 


. McEvenue, “Return,” 377 n. 6. 
. Wynn-Williams, State, 207. 
. Here we might see the crucial distinction between these local narratives and, for ex- 


ample, the short book of Obadiah: for the prophetic corpus, it is certainly conceivable 
that the ipsissima verba of the prophet were considered so important that they had to 
be preserved in writing to ensure their correct transmission. 


. See Wynn-Williams, State, 118-19. 


Noth already recognized this when he argued that the association of Jacob with Bethel 
came about only as an application or transfer of the larger, preexisting Jacob tradition 
to the local site of Bethel (Pentateuchal Traditions, 80-81). 

One might compare in length such texts as Arad Ostraca 24, 40; Lachish Ostraca 3, 4, 
6; Yavneh Yam Ostracon 1; Horvat ‘Uza Ostracon 2 (all probably between fifty-five and 
seventy-five words, about the length of Blum’s Jacob at Bethel story). These ostraca 
measure, in general, no more than six inches on their longest side. 
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. On typical scroll length in ancient Israel, see Haran, “Book-Size.” Even if we assume 
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The most famous wall inscription, that of the Siloam Tunnel, is not comparable to 
the purported Jacob at Bethel story, as it commemorates a single historical moment 
contemporary with the writing of the inscription itself, that is, the completion of the 
tunnel. There are, to my knowledge, no examples of narrative inscriptions found en- 
graved into the wall of an Israelite sanctuary. 

See Haran, “Book-Scrolls in Israel” and “More Concerning Book-Scrolls.” 


that the priestly source is itself a collection of smaller scrolls kept in the Temple ar- 
chives (see Haran, “On Archives” and “Book-Scrolls at the Beginning”; Haran is fol- 
lowed in this by Knohl, Sanctuary, 6 and passim), none of the component elements 
of the priestly source is nearly as short as the proposed Jacob at Bethel story. More 
important is the observation that the dimensions of ancient scrolls were considerably 
smaller than is usually imagined, small enough probably to fit in one’s hand even in 
the case of entire biblical books (see Haran, “Scrolls of the Torah”). ‘The corollary to 
this observation is that a piece of papyrus of only a few lines would be extraordinarily 
small and therefore all too susceptible to destruction or misplacement. 

See the major collections of ancient Hebrew inscriptions: Renz and Réllig, Handbuch; 
Davies, Ancient Hebrew Inscriptions; Dobbs-Allsopp et al., Hebrew Inscriptions; 
Ahituv, HaKetav veHaMiktav. 

On the Supplementary Hypothesis, see Briggs, Higher Criticism, 60-68; Houtman, 
Pentateuch, 91-95. 

Ewald, Geschichte, 1:94-193. 

Compare, for example, the general treatments of Blum, Vätergeschichte and Studien, 
who identifies a first patriarchal history (Vg'), a second patriarchal history (Vg2), a 
thoroughgoing deuteronomistic layer (KP), a priestly layer (KP), and a postpriestly 
hexateuchal redaction; Gertz, Exoduserzählung, who sees in Exod 1-15 a prepriestly 
layer (with supplements), a priestly layer (with supplements), and an Endredaktion 
(with supplements); and Achenbach, Vollendung, who identifies in Numbers alone 
a predeuteronomistic layer, a Hexateuch redaction, a Pentateuch redaction, and four 
distinct theological reworkings (Theokratische Bearbeitungen). 


. Levin, Jahwist, 207-15. 

. Kratz, Composition, 279-93. 

. Ibid., 293. 

. Tbid. 

. Ibid., 326 (chart). 

. Ibid., 267-74. 

. Vermeylen, “Le vol.” 

. Blum, Vätergeschichte, 80-88. 

. Wellhausen, Composition, 7—8, also recognized the role of orality in the creation of 


the Pentateuch: "In themselves, heterogeneous components do not exclude the unity 
and naturalness of a written connection; it is possible that already the first record- 
ing of the oral tradition associated all kinds of matter that had no internal connec- 
tion" (translation mine). [An sich schliessen heterogene Bestandteile die Einheit 
und Ursprünglichkeit eines schriftlichen Zusammenhanges nicht aus; es ist méglich, 
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dass schon die erste Aufzeichnung der miindlichen Tradition allerlei in Verbindung 
brachte, was in keiner innerlichen Verwandtschaft stand. | 

On orality and tradition criticism, see Wynn-Williams, State, 211213; note especially 
his observation that “in terms of the supposed oral antecedents, the unity of a source 
can be expected to be constituted not primarily by a homogeneity of style or by the 
perfect harmony of all the various tradition elements that have been incorporated into 
the whole, but rather by its narrative coherence and continuity” (212). 

See Wynn-Williams, State, 201-2. 

See the analysis of Gertz, Exoduserzählung, 308-9 and passim, in which he argues 
that the original nonpriestly Exodus story contained no mention of Aaron. The story 
of Aaron being appointed Moses’s spokesman in Exod 4:13-16, 27-31, is attributed to 
a redactional layer (according to Gertz, the “Endredaktion”); the mentions of Aaron 
in 5:1, 3, 4 are attributed to insertions from the same layer, along with the narrative 


sections of 5:6-6:1, 8:21-27, 9:27-29, 10:12-20, and 12:31-32, all of which make men- 
tion of Aaron. Further references to Aaron in the plagues cycle are deemed insertions 
even into the Endredaktion: Exod 8:4, 8; 10:3, 8. Here we see yet another example of 
defining the character of a narrative by the systematic elimination of a feature that is 
deemed uncharacteristic. 

See Whybray, Making, 208-10: “In this respect, then, Rendtorff is not a tradition- 
historian at all in the sense in which the term is usually understood. The process 
which he assumed in his discussion of the promises in Genesis could only have taken 
place with regard to a written text” (208). 

Blum, Vätergeschichte, 282-89. See the criticism of Nicholson, Pentateuch, 120-21, 
in which he demonstrates that even the etiological elements in the supposedly in- 
dependent smaller units are complementary—the Abraham-Lot cycle contains the 
etiologies of Israel’s relationship to Ammon and Moab, the Jacob cycle those regard- 
ing Aram and Edom— which leads him to the conclusion that “the connections and 
complementarity between the ‘smaller units’ belong to their substance and cannot 
plausibly be accounted for in terms of a secondary editorial linking together of inde- 
pendent narratives composed in isolation from one another. Put differently, in so far 
as we can discern or conjecture originally independent stories (Sagen) or ‘cycles’ of 
such stories in Genesis 12-37, they have evidently been thoroughly worked over to 
create a continuous and cumulative story of Israel’s ancestors” (120). 

Blum, Vätergeschichte, 290-91, 352-59, 400-5. 

Noth, Pentateuchal Traditions, 56-58. Noth even surmised that local traditions ex- 
cluded from preservation in the biblical material may have contained the theme 
of “promise to the patriarchs” with regard to their own tribal forefathers (ibid., 102 
n. 300). In this he relied heavily on the work of Alt, “Gott der Vater.” The centrality of 
the patriarchal promises in the narratives of Genesis was first challenged by Hoftijzer, 
Verheissungen. 

For Rendtorff and those who followed him, all of these categories essentially fall un- 
der the title “theological,” such that every redactional layer, every secondary addition, 
has a “theological” purpose. This may broaden the notion of “theology” beyond its 
natural borders. 
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100. Gunkel, “Israelite Literary History,” 34. 

101. Davies, “Composition,” 81. 

102. See Otto, “Nachpriesterschriftliche Pentateuchredaktion,” 91-92; Achenbach, Vollen- 
dung, 290-98; Levin, Jahwist, 368. 

103. Far more than traditional source critics, scholars of the European approach rely on an 
astonishingly exacting level of stylistic similarity in acknowledging the continuity of 
passages. This is most evident in Rendtorff’s analysis of the patriarchal promises (Prob- 
lem, 55-84), in which the order of three words—[°ka "et?nenna* ül’zar'ekä against Pka 
üPzar'ekà 'etten —is seen as evidence of distinct layers (57-59; see the critique of this 
analysis by Nicholson, Pentateuch, 14-15). As Wynn-Williams puts it (State, 214), “the 
sorts of sources they [i.e., Rendtorff and Blum] are looking for—and do not find —are 
literary unities that could be distinguished as though their authors had used different 
dialects.” A similar point is made by McEvenue, “Return,” 388 n. 26: "Blum seems to 
expect narrative, not only to be free from internal contradictions, but also to be ruled 
by the rigid focus of a theologian rather than the freedom of a storyteller." 

104. Rendtorff, Problem, 173. 

105. Ibid., 168. 

106. Here and throughout, an asterisk after a biblical reference signifies that only part of 
the text referred to is intended. In this case, the J narrative is interwoven in Gen 6-9 


x” 


with that of P; it is simpler to describe J's portion as “Gen 6-g*” than to provide the 
full details of the source-critical analysis. 

107. A prominent theme in J’s primeval history is that of names and naming. Adam names 
the animals Yahweh creates for him (2:19-20); he names the woman (2:23); he calls her 
Eve (3:20); the names of Adam’s children are provided with meaningful etymologies 
(Cain, 4:1; Seth, 4:25; even Abel, although only implicitly, as the name means “noth- 
ingness,” fittingly enough for a character whose existence is defined by his death); 
the beginning of worship of Yahweh is described as “calling on Yahweh by name” 
(4:26); Noah’s name is imbued with meaning, connecting directly to the theme ofthe 
earth (5:29); and of course humankind builds the Tower of Babel explicitly in order to 
“make a name” for themselves (11:4). 

108. See Spina, “Ground.” Throughout J’s version of the primeval history we see an in- 
tense focus on the earth and its fruitfulness, marked by a dense repetition of the words 
“earth,” "eres, and “ground,” "dama". Unlike the account of P in Gen 1, in which the 
proto-world is a watery chaos from which the land emerges, in J the original state 
of the earth is dry and barren and requires water (2:4b-6). From the earth man and 
animals are formed (2:7, 19) and trees grow (2:9). The serpent is cursed to crawl on the 
ground (3:14), and the earth itself is cursed on account of Adam's eating of the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil (3:17-19). Humans are banished from the garden to 
work the ground (3:23). Cain’s offering, of the fruits of the earth, is rejected precisely 
because it came from the cursed ground (4:3-5). Abel’s blood cries to Yahweh from 
the ground, and Cain in turn is cursed “more than the ground,” so that he cannot 
even derive produce from it as his father Adam did (4:10-12). Noah’s birth is supposed 
to provide relief from Yahweh’s curse on the earth (5:29). Even when Yahweh realizes 
that humankind is inherently wicked, the earth remains at the center of attention: 
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note the repetition of the word in Gen 6:5-7, and indeed throughout the J flood nar- 
rative, culminating in Yahweh’s promise of Gen 8:21-22. Noah is a “tiller of the soil” 
(9:20). The Tower of Babel story in Gen 11:1-9 describes the inhabitation of the entire 
earth and not coincidentally begins and ends with the word “earth” (11:1, 9). 

109. J’s primeval period is one of origins and etiologies: man and animals are formed from 
the ground (2:7, 19); woman is made from man’s rib (2:21-22); the serpent goes about 
on its belly because of Yahweh’s curse (3:14); women experience pain in childbirth 
because of Eve’s actions (3:16); humans are forced to work the earth to produce food 
because of Adam’s actions (3:17-19); the first city is built, by Cain (4:17); the Bedouin 
lifestyle is inaugurated by Jabal (4:20); music is invented by Jubal (4:21) and met- 
allurgy by Tubal-Cain (4:22); formal worship of Yahweh is begun by Enosh (4:26); 
humans’ lifespan is limited by Yahweh (6:3); viniculture is begun by Noah (9:20); the 
first empire is created by Nimrod (10:8-12); human languages are differentiated and 
humankind is spread across the earth (11:8-9). 

uo. It is possible that the distinctly strange episode of Gen 6:1-4 should also be seen as 
influencing Yahweh’s decision to bring the flood, although the rationale given in 6:5, 
that humankind must be destroyed because of its wickedness, does not seem to have 
much relationship to the events of the immediately preceding verses, in which it is the 
divine beings who are the main actors. ‘The placement of the episode, however, does 
seem to suggest that it was understood as being related to the inception of the flood. 

11. See Schwartz, “Flood Narratives.” 

112. 152. 

13. Although Gen 14 is typically believed to be a late insertion into the Pentateuch, it 
should be noted that it does in fact contain some elements that situate it specifically 
into the context of the J narrative. In 14:12 Lot is said to have settled in Sodom, as only 
J has related (13:12b). In 14:13, Abraham is said to be settled at the terebinths of Mamre, 
as is the case in J (13:18). It is thus possible that Gen 14 (with the exception of 14:18-20, 
which are clearly distinct from the rest of the story) may be part of the J document. 

114. In the E source, no reason is given for Sarah’s lack of offspring; when God promises 
Abraham that he will have a son of his own, that is, Isaac (Gen 15:4), there is no men- 
tion of relieving Sarah of barrenness. P is more explicit: Isaac’s birth is miraculous be- 
cause of Abraham’s and Sarah’s advanced ages, not barrenness (Gen 17:16-19). Again, 
there is no mention of Sarah having been unable to bear children before this. 

us. Gen 26:15, 18 have long been recognized as out of place in this chapter; they are most 
likely to be assigned to P. See Baden, Redaction, 213-18. 

116. We may even perhaps include the rivalry of Leah and Rachel (see, for example, 
30:14-16). The entire theme of sibling rivalry is absent in P (see case study V) and is 
significantly less prominent in E than in J. 

117. The opening words of Exod 2:11, literally, “In those days, Moses grew up,” meaning, 
probably, “achieved adulthood,” cannot refer to the immediately preceding text of 
Exod 1:15-2:10, which end with Moses being only a small child (and which are from 
E). They refer, rather, to the reign of the Pharaoh who enslaved the Israelites in 1:812. 
The words “Moses grew up” constitute J’s introduction of the character of Moses. Al- 
though brief, there is nothing improbable about such an introduction, especially for 
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a character as well known in Israelite tradition as Moses. It is equivalent to a modern 
American historian describing the state of American society in the early nineteenth 
century before writing “That was the period in which Abraham Lincoln came of age.” 
The ramifications of recognizing the continuity between 1:8-12 and 2:11-23aa in J are 
substantial: according to J, Moses was not raised in the Egyptian court, but was rather 
a common Israelite; moreover, according to J, the period of Israelite enslavement in 
Egypt did not last for hundreds of years, but merely for a single generation, that be- 
tween Joseph and Moses. It may be noted in this regard that whereas E puts the period 
of Israel’s stay in Egypt at 400 years (Gen 15:13) and P at 430 years (Exod 12:40), J has 
no equivalent. For fuller treatment of Exod 1-2 see Baden, “From Joseph to Moses.” 


. This is not to argue that the word siblötam is exclusive to J; the use of the word in Exod 


1:11 and 2:11 is not a rationale for assigning both to J. The word does not belong to only 
one author, but that does not rule out the possibility that its use in these two J passages 
is meaningful within the single source. 

Note that these scenes are not merely repeated in identical terms, but that there is 
rather a progression from one to the next, an intensification: whereas Abraham’s ser- 
vant arrives at the well and is assisted by Rebekah, when Jacob arrives at the well he as- 
sists Rachel and Laban’s shepherds in removing the rock from the top of the well; and 
when Moses arrives at the well, he actually fends off hostile shepherds to assist Reuel’s 
daughters. All of these stories play in to a certain extent to the general J concern with 
hospitality (e.g., Gen 18-19). 

The plagues in J are blood (Exod 7:14-18, 20 [from “he lifted up the rod”]-2ı, 23-24); 
frogs (7:25-29; 8:4-11); insects (8:16-28); pestilence (g:1-7); hail (9:13-21; 23 [from 
“Yahweh sent thunder and hail”], 24 [“the hail was heavy” and “such as had not fallen 
on the land of Egypt since it had become a nation” [, 26-30, 33-34); locusts (10:1-11, 13 
[from “Yahweh drove an east wind”], 14 [from “they settled within all the territory of 
Egypt”), 15 [through “the land was darkened” |, 16-19, 24-26, 28-29); and death of the 
firstborn (11:4-8; 12:21a, 27b, 29-34). 

The song of Exod 15:1-18, though an independently composed hymn, was inserted 
into the narrative by the author of J and should thus be considered part of the J 
document. 

Note that Yahweh uses the legal terms “commandments,” miswöt, and “laws,” huqqím, 
even though no laws have been given (in any of the sources to this point). This use of 
legal terminology to denote general obedience is typical of J; see Gen 18:19 and 26:5, 
and in the next J section, 16:28. 

On the use of the name “Horeb” in Exod 17:6, see chapter 3. 

The question in 17:7 is usually taken not as an actual question asked by the Israelite 
people, but rather as something of an interpretive comment on the preceding episode 
by the narrator; it is understood as belonging to the etymological explanation of the 
name “Massah and Meribah.” Yet this is not the only possible reading; it could also 
be the continuation of the first clause of 17:7: “They named the place Massah and 
Meribah . . . saying, ‘Is Yahweh present among us or not?" In this reading, the ques- 
tion would in fact have actually been asked, presumably at the time that the place 
was named, that is, at the end of the episode. This reading is, admittedly, somewhat 
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forced, though we may note the example of 1 Sam 4:21-22, in which Phinehas's wife, 
upon giving birth, names her son Ichabod, and the narrator provides the name with 
an etymological explanation: “the glory has departed from Israel”; having done so, the 
woman then goes on to actually repeat the explanation as a normal statement: “She 
said, ‘the glory has departed from Israel.” We might thus postulate that a similar rep- 
etition on the part of the Israelites of the narrator’s etymology for Massah and Meribah 
in Exod 17:7 is assumed by J; or, more speculatively, that it was actually in the original 
J text but was dropped by a (rather understandable) scribal error of haplography. Even 
if neither of these possibilities is accepted, the question of 17:7 still stands as the con- 
ceptual basis for the succeeding Sinai theophany in J. 

The strange episode in Exod 32:26-29 is commonly assigned to the J source, if only 
because it clearly does not fit into either the E or P narratives at this point. At the 
same time, however, it fits equally poorly in the J story. Although one might assume 
that there is a gap in J here, it is impossible to reconstruct what might have plau- 
sibly stood before these verses. It is also possible that this section of text has been 
moved to this point from elsewhere in the J document by the compiler, in order 
to bring J’s description of the investiture of the Levites to the same general time as 
in P, though it is, again, difficult to surmise where in J this text would have been 
previously. 


126. Although there is some evidence that the text of Exod 34:10-16 has been retouched by 
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E 


3. 


a later hand, it is still probable, to my mind at least, that there is a core of authentic J 
material here; see Schwartz, "Reexamining the Fate,” 154. The same cannot be said, 
however, of the laws in 34:17-26 (see Bar-On, “Festival Calendars”), which are a post- 
compilational insertion. 

In this passage we also find the first mention in J of the “ark of the covenant of Yah- 
weh" (Num 10:33). Although this item has not been introduced previously in J, once it 
had been stated in J that Moses wrote down the words of the covenant (Exod 34:27), it 
may simply have been presumed that there had to be a vessel in which that covenant 
document would have been carried. This is particularly plausible given the nature of 
the covenant, with its central feature of Yahweh driving out Israel's enemies, and the 
practical use of the ark, as a palladium to be carried before the people as they travel 
toward the promised land. The ark of Num 10:33 is certainly not to be equated with 
the ark of P, which is the central cultic item, not a palladium as in J. 


CASE STUDY II. A COMPLAINT IN THE WILDERNESS, NUMBERS 11 


The rare attempt to see layers in this story is made, though without any convincing 
success, by Holzinger, Numeri, 43; Levin, Jahwist, 374; and Achenbach, Vollendung, 
209-19. 

Note also the word order of the opening of v. 4: as a disjunctive clause, beginning with 
the subject, it is syntactically dependent on the preceding narrative. 

These verses are sometimes seen as a secondary addition, although there is no reason 
that they cannot be original. Noth (Numbers, 86) claims that their secondary status 
is clear because the present context has nothing to do with manna; yet as the manna 
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is mentioned in the second-to-last word of v. 6, this argument seems ill-founded. See 
also Dillmann, Numeri, 54; Baentsch, Exodus-Leviticus-Numeri, 504; Holzinger, 
Numeri, 42; Gressmann, Mose, 124-25 n. 2; Rudolph, “Elohist,” 66-67; Coats, Re- 
bellion, 97; Fritz, Israel, 16; de Vaulx, Nombres, 149; Scharbert, Numeri, 47; Levin, 
Jahwist, 375. 


. Although some have argued that Yahweh’s anger is out of place narratologically and is 


therefore to be seen as secondary (e.g., Gray, Numbers, 106; Smend, Erzählung, 190; 
Gressmann, Mose, 124-25 n. 2; Eissfeldt, Hexateuch-Synopse, 39; Rudolph, “Elohist,” 
67-68; Noth, Numbers, 86), I see no reason why this should be the case. 


. A similar sentiment is expressed by Moses in Exod 32:32, although perhaps more 


obliquely. 


. Although “all the people” admittedly occurs in v. 13, it does so without any connection 


to the concept of burden and therefore belongs to the common use of the phrase. In 
no other way does v. 13 connect with the surrounding verses. 


. See Fritz, Israel, 16. Attempts to assign vv. 11-12 to one strand and vv. 14-15 to another 


(or vv. 11-13, 15 to one and v. 14 to another), or to a secondary addition, are therefore 
problematic and contrary to the evidence. See Wellhausen, Composition, 99; Kue- 
nen, Hexateuch, 158; Addis, Documents, 1:161-62; Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, 
Hexateuch, 2:202; Baentsch, Exodus-Leviticus-Numeri, 504; Smend, Erzählung, 189- 
91; Eissfeldt, Hexateuch-Synopse, 39; Rudolph, “Elohist,” 65; Noth, Numbers, 86-87; 
see also the arguments for the unity of vv. u-15 by Wenham, Numbers, 108; Sommer, 
“Reflecting,” 604; Seebass, Numeri, 2:38. 


| See Sommer, “Reflecting,” 607 n. 13, who claims that if the elders strand begins in 


v. 16, it forms a sensible whole, whereas if it begins in v. 11, it does not. 


. See Fritz, Israel, 16-17; Sommer, “Reflecting,” 607 n. 13. This redactional move is 


attested elsewhere; cf. Gen 35:19 (“Rachel died”; discussed in case study V); Exod 
31:18 (“He gave Moses”), 32:15 (“Moses went down”), 34:4 (“he went up”); and Num 
13:26 (“they came to Moses”), 32:2 (“they said to Moses”), 32:6 (“Moses replied”), 32:16 
(“they said”), 32:20 (“Moses said to them”). 

See Rashi on Num 11:17. 

On the process of sanctification before an encounter with the deity, see Milgrom, 
Numbers, 384-86. 

It has been suggested that vv. 18-24a are a secondary expansion of the meat story, since 
the threat by Yahweh in these verses does not match precisely with the punishment 
in v. 33 (see Wellhausen, Composition, 100; Kuenen, Hexateuch, 254; Dillmann, Nu- 
meri, 55; Baentsch, Exodus-Leviticus-Numeri, 504; Seebass, Numeri, 2:35). Although 
there may be a discrepancy between the two parts of the story (though perhaps not; see 
Rudolph, “Elohist,” 68-70; Van Seters, Life of Moses, 233), it is not necessary to view 
them as separate recensions; indeed, one wonders why a later author or redactor, with 
the freedom to alter the narrative, would create a problem rather than resolve one. 
See Coats, Rebellion, 109-10. 

The briefness of the prophetic spirit among the elders creates some confusion: how 
does a momentary bout of prophesying relieve Moses’s burden throughout the wilder- 
ness wandering? It seems most likely to me that the intention here is to demonstrate 
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the possibility of support for Moses, so that if he should ever feel particularly bur- 
dened, he can know that such a moment of prophetic inspiration might be repeated. 
Nahmanides (on Num 11:17) similarly suggests that this story was meant to serve as 
a description of what happened every time Moses received divine instructions: the 
elders would also know what was said to Moses and would pass the divine communi- 
cation to their various tribes. 

Thus we cannot accept the claim of Gray, Numbers, 98, 11, that vv. 11-12, 14-15, and 
17b (those that describe Moses’s complaint and his burden) are not literarily con- 
nected with the story of the elders. The meaning here was correctly understood by 
Noth, Numbers, 87. 

Arguments for these verses being a secondary addition have been made (see de Vaulx, 
Nombres, 149; Levin, Jahwist, 374; Achenbach, Vollendung, 262-66; Seebass, Numeri, 
2:34-35, 52-53), yet the episode, despite some uncertainties as to the specifics, par- 
takes fully of the spirit of the elders narrative as a whole; see Blum, Studien, 84. 

The source division presented here (with the exception of the first three verses, which 
are frequently assigned to E) is agreed on, in the main, by most commentators. See 
Kuenen, Hexateuch, 158; Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, Hexateuch, 2:201-3; Gray, 
Numbers, 97-119; Holzinger, Numeri, 41-43; Smend, Erzählung, 189-91; Brightman, 
Sources, 99-100, 170-71; Meyer, Israeliten, 66; Fritz, Israel, 16-18; Blum, Studien, 83; 
Sommer, “Reflecting,” 604. The rare argument for reading the chapter as a unity is 
made by Levine, Numbers 1-20, 327-28 (although he recognizes the presence of two 
distinct subject matters); Noth, Pentateuchal Traditions, 128 n. 360; Van Seters, Life of 
Moses, 228-29; Friedman, Sources Revealed, 258-60. 

It is thus not, as Friedman (Sources Revealed, 259) suggests, a “triplet” of the J and 
P stories about the manna from Exod 16. Num u does not describe the giving of 
manna — it presumes it and refers back to it. 

Many early scholars, although they attributed the meat narrative to J, assigned wv. 1-3 
to E, despite the grammatical dependence of v. 4 on vv. 1-3. Usually the rationale for 
the attribution of vv. 1-3 to E was the depiction of Moses acting as intercessor with 
Yahweh, and particularly the use of the verb hitpallel, which is otherwise found only 
in E before Deuteronomy (Gen 20:7, 17; Num 21:7). Yet the scant number of examples 
of the verb is hardly grounds for source assignment (see Rudolph, “Elohist,” 64), and 
the depiction of Moses acting as a prophet, though typical of E, is not restricted to E: 
as noted in chapter 1, J also portrays Moses pleading with Yahweh and being heard, 
most notably in the J plague narratives (Exod 8:8, 26; 9:33; 10:18). 

In Exod 16:31 the manna is also described as being white, whereas in Num 11:7 it is 
described as being like bdellium. The two descriptions may in fact be different ways 
of noting the brilliance of the manna: it gleams white like a precious stone (Levine, 
Numbers 1-20, 322), or it may simply be that bdellium, which is a type of resin, is 
white-ish in color (Milgrom, Numbers, 84). 

See Sommer, “Reflecting,” 605. 

See the extensive discussion of this topic by Sommer, “Reflecting,” 611-14. 

These stories contain what has come to be called the “murmuring tradition,” fre- 
quently seen as both tradition-historically and compositionally secondary to an origi- 
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nally positively oriented narrative—in this case, the quails story would be seen as 
a story originally about Yahweh’s providence in the wilderness, only secondarily to 
be transmuted into a tale of “murmuring” and punishment. See Noth, Pentateuchal 
Traditions, 123-30; Coats, Rebellion, 99-115. However, de Vries, “Origin,” criticizes 
this view. 

See Baden, Redaction, 106-14. 

The difficulty some scholars have in reconciling Exod 18, in which Moses appoints 
tribal leaders to serve as judges, and Num 1, in which some of the elders are chosen 
to prophesy, is groundless. The two narratives are about two very different issues: in 
Exod 18, it is specifically Moses’s role as arbiter of Israelite disputes that is the source of 
the problem; in Num 11, as argued here, it is the burden of leading the people through 
the wilderness (see Scharbert, Numeri, 50; Eissfeldt, Hexateuch-Synopse, 41). The two 
stories are complementary, not contradictory, and stand as bookends to the story of 
the theophany at Horeb; each takes place at the mountain, and in combination they 
represent the establishment of both judicial and prophetic leadership among the Isra- 
elite elders. See Kuenen, Hexateuch, 251; Dillmann, Numeri, 55; Addis, Documents, 
1160-61; Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, Hexateuch, 2:202; Holzinger, Numeri, 
42; Rudolph, “Elohist,” 65-66; Fritz, Israel, 17; Levin, Jahwist, 374; Seebass, Numeri, 
2:42-45. 

Although it was noted that the phrase “all the people” plays a central role in Num 
11:11-12, 14-15, it should be added that it is a regular refrain throughout the E narra- 
tive from Horeb on (though, as a common phrase, it is certainly not unique to E); see 


Exod 18:14, 21, 23; 19:8, 16; 20:18; 23:27; 24:3; 32:3; 33:8, 10. 

In J: Exod 3:16, 18; 4:29; 12:21; 17:5, 6; in E: Exod 18:12; 19:7; 24:14; Num 16:25; in P: Lev 
4:15; 9:1; in D: Deut 5:23; 27:1; 29:9; 31:9. 

In Ezekiel, on the other hand, seventy of the elders are set apart as particularly sinful 
(Ezek 8:11). 

The rabbis, recognizing that the seventy elders could not be selected twice, solved 
the problem by claiming that the first seventy, those chosen in Exod 24:1, had died. 
According to one midrash, the elders died for positive reasons: trying to prevent the 
Israelites from building the golden calf, they were killed by the angry mob. Accord- 
ing to another midrash, they died for negative reasons, because in Exod 24:9-11 they 
looked upon the deity and were punished for it in the fire at Taberah (Num 11:1-3). 
See Midrash Tanhuma’ Beha‘aloteka 14, 16. 

On the Tent of Meeting in E, see Haran, Temples, 260-75. 

Joshua’s response to the prophesying of Eldad and Medad is reminiscent of his re- 
sponse to the making of the golden calf in Exod 32:17 (E). 

This prophetic theme, as well as the image of the Tent of Meeting and the various 
textual connections described above and in the following, have been keenly observed 
by Blum, Studien, 76-82, 194-97, although he does not call these related passages E; 
so too Gunneweg, "Gesetz"; Achenbach, Vollendung, 246-47, both of whom ascribe 
these texts to the last redactional stratum of the Pentateuch. A key element of their 
argument, however, is that these texts cannot stand on their own as independent nar- 
ratives; as we have seen, however, they can indeed. 
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. E also famously describes Abraham in prophetic terms; see Gen 20:7, 17. See also 


Jenks, Elohist. 


. The use of the phrase “all this people" can even less stand as evidence for a single 


author, as argued by Van Seters, Life of Moses, 228. 


. These attempts have been more fully discussed and aptly criticized by Sommer, “Re- 


flecting,” 607-8. 


. Noth, Numbers, 83-91. 

. Ibid., 83. 

. Blum, Studien, 83 n. 169. 

. Achenbach, Vollendung, 237-51. 

. Similarly Römer, "Nombres 11-12,” in assigning the chapter to a very late redactional 


stage, claims that the two stories cannot be convincingly reconstructed. 


. Seebass, "Num. xi, xii." 


CHAPTER 3. COHERENCE 


. See especially Kuenen, Hexateuch, 49-55. 
. See Kaufmann (Religion of Israel, 166), who refers to “the JE code of Exodus.” In fact, 


the identification of three law codes is correct: it has been persuasively demonstrated 
by Bar-On, “Festival Calendars,” that the laws in Exod 34 are a late insertion into the 
text, after the compilation of the sources, and constitute a reworking of legal material 
from the Covenant Code, D, and P. 


. Kuenen, Hexateuch, 55. 

. Ibid., 138 and passim; see also Bacon, Genesis, 59; Driver, Introduction, 117. 

. On the history of the idea of the “JE” document, see Baden, Redaction, 11-43. 

. Kuenen, Hexateuch, 64. See also Driver, Exodus, xii: “J and E, as they are very similar 


in character and tone, may, for many practical purposes, be grouped together as a 
single stratum.” 


. Wellhausen, Composition, 35 (translation mine): “Das Endergebnis ist, dass JE zwar 


auch in diesem Abschnitt aus J und E bestehen muss, dass aber eine durchgeführte 
Scheidung unmöglich ist.” 


8. See, for example, von Rad, Genesis, 27; Levine, Numbers 1-20, 49. 


10. 


11. 


. Noth, Pentateuchal Traditions, 20. 


Ibid., 27. Here he follows the principle of Wellhausen, Composition, 22: “J is laid as 
the foundation and from E is supplied that which was not found in J, or not in the 


same manner” (translation mine). [Dabei ist J zu Grunde gelegt und aus E das mit- 
geteilt, was sich in J entweder überhaupt nicht oder nicht so fand.] So too Ruppert, 
“Elohist,” 108. 

See Noth, Pentateuchal Traditions, 21: “Not even an examination of the language 
and style is of any decisive assistance in the analysis of the old Pentateuchal tradition 
[i.e., [ and E]. For, owing to the scantiness of material at our disposal, and the lack 
of truly characteristic terms and idioms in the predominantly simple and vernacular 
manner of speech, a division of the total material according to linguistic and stylistic 
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considerations alone is not feasible.” Note that for Noth, even while he admits the 
difficulty, considerations of language and style are assumed to be the primary means 
of distinguishing between J and E. See also Jenks, Elohist, 39: “The reliable stylistic 
constants of E are few.” 

Wellhausen, Composition, 35 (translation mine): “Nur wo die verschiedenen Gottes- 
namen ein auffallendes Kriterium an die Hand geben, gelingt es die doppelte Strö- 
mung klarer zu erkennen.” 

Although some scholars continued to use the divine names as a criterion for source 
division after Exod 3, at least in some passages; see Carpenter and Harford-Battersby 
on Exod 13:17-19 (Hexateuch, 2:99); Kuenen, Hexateuch, 141; Addis, Documents, 1:liv; 
Schmidt, Old Testament Introduction, go. 


See Holzinger, Einleitung, 93-110, 181-91, 283-91, 338-49; Carpenter and Harford- 
Battersby, Hexateuch, 1:185-221; Driver, Genesis, vii-xi, xiii; McNeile, Exodus, iiiv, 
vii-ix; Simpson, Early Traditions, 403-9; Skinner, Genesis, 1-11; Friedman, Sources 
Revealed, 8-10. 

Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, Hexateuch, 1:190-92. 

Thus the phrase “messenger of Elohim,” which is attributed exclusively to E, is found 
in Exod 14:19, which belongs to J (see case study IV); the word “here I am,” hinnéni, 
is not, as Carpenter and Harford-Battersby claim, exclusive to E, but occurs in clear J 
contexts in Gen 27:1, 18 and Num 14:40 (what is exclusive to E is the use of this word 
after God calls to a character using the character’s name twice, as in Gen 22:11; 46:2; 
Exod 3:4); the verb “to interpret” and its related nouns are indeed found only in E, 
but also only in the continuous narrative of Gen 40-41, and thus this word is more 
dependent on context than on authorship. 

See the acute criticism of Coats, From Canaan, 56: “An argument from vocabulary 
cannot serve as the decisive appeal for making source distinctions, especially when the 
word under question appears in a limited number of texts.” 

See Schmitt, “Gen 22,1-19*,” 88: “To prevent an incorrect development of a myth— 
above all spreading from Heidelberg [i.e., from Rendtorff and Blum]—one must 
once again stress in reviewing the last century of pentateuchal scholarship that in the 
classical Pentateuch theory — with a few exceptions—there has been no mechanistic 
application of the so-called ‘God’s name criterion, but that the isolation of an ‘elo- 
histic’ Pentateuch layer was always founded primarily on the statement of a similar 
theological intention" (translation mine). [Um einer— vor allem in Heidelberg sich 
ausbreitenden — falschen Legendenbildung vorzubeugen, wird man gerade im Rück- 
blick auf die Pentateuchforschung des letzten Jahrhunderts noch einmal betonen 
müssen, daß es in der klassischen Pentateuchtheorie— von wenigen Ausnahmen 
abgesehen — keine mechanistische Anwendung des sog. ‘Gottesnamenskriteriums’ 
gab, sondern daß die Ausscheidung einer ‘elohistischen’ Pentateuchschicht immer 
primär in der Feststellung einer gleichen theologischen Intention begründet war.] 
Weimar, Redaktionsgeschichte, 109 (translation mine): “Anders als der Jahwist, bei 
dem die einzelnen Geschichten zu einem kontinuierlichen Handlungsablauf zu- 
sammengefügt sind, bietet sich das elohistische Werk als einen mehr oder mindere 
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lockere Aneinanderreihung von Einzelgeschichte dar, die nicht durch einen raum- 
zeitlichen Geschehensrahmen, sondern durch thematische Verkniipfungen mitein- 
ander verbunden sind.” 

Wolff, “Elohistic Fragments”; Vermeylen, “Premiéres étapes littéraires,” 151-60 (fear 
of God); Schmitt, “Menschliche Schuld” (threat of God); Ruppert, “Motiv” (test- 
ing of God); Kilian, Vorpriesterlichen Abrahamstiberlieferungen, 64-65 and passim 
(faith in God and God’s plan); Graupner, “Erzählkunst” (selfrevelation); McEvenue, 
“Elohist” (providence); Ruppert, “Elohist”; Schüpphaus, “Volk Gottes”; Schmitt, “Er- 
zühlung" (God and Israel); Jaros, Stellung (Israel and Canaanite religion); Schmidt, 
“Weisheit” (wisdom); Coote, Defense; White, “Elohistic Depiction” (propaganda). 
See the variety of themes described by Zenger, Sinaitheophanie, 161-63; Seebass, 
“Elohist,”; and even more extensively by Zimmer, Elohist, 163-227. 

This is evident in the common refrain that J and E are parallel accounts, have the 
same general outlines, are very similar, etc.; see Wellhausen, Composition, 16; Kue- 
nen, Hexateuch, 144; Addis, Documents, 1:liii; Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, Hexa- 
teuch, 1:10; Gray, Numbers, xxx-xxxi; Gunkel, Genesis, Ixxiv; Driver, Genesis, xvi; 
McNeile, Exodus, vi; Brightman, Sources, 121; Skinner, Genesis, xlv; Speiser, Genesis, 
xxx; Propp, Exodus 1-18, 49. 

Noth, Pentateuchal Traditions, 38. 

Ibid., 39; Noth is followed by Fohrer, Introduction, 127-32. See also Kuenen, Hexa- 
teuch, 139; Bacon, Genesis, 62. 

Cross, Canaanite Myth, 124 n. 38. In this he followed his teacher, William F. Albright 
(Stone Age, 189): "J and E must reflect two recensions of an original epic narrative, 
the nucleus of which had presumably been recited by Hebrew rhapsodists before the 
Exodus." 

Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, Hexateuch, 2:39-42. See too their divisions of Gen 
26:21—34; 41:28-40; and the nonpriestly text of Num 13-14 (Hexateuch, 2:37—38, 64-65, 
205-10). 

The comments of Addis, Documents, 1:47-48, on Gen 27 are telling: “It is a combi- 
nation of a Jahvist and Elohist account. . . . It is impossible to make any complete 
severance between the Jahvist and Elohist. Each has adopted and told substantially 
the same story.” So too Bacon, Genesis, 156: “J and E are here so nearly identical and 
so closely interwoven as to make an exact separation impossible. The most critics feel 
sure of is that both J and E related the same story of the usurpation of Jacob.” 
Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, Hexateuch, 2:51. 


. Ibid., 2:61—62; so too Addis, Documents, 1:77; Bacon, Genesis, 191. 


See Bacon, Triple Tradition, 154-55; Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, Hexateuch, 
2:34; Brightman, Sources, 97; Driver, Exodus, 364-66; Friedman, Sources Revealed, 


177- 


. As observed by Schmidt, Old Testament Introduction, 55: “The fact that as source 


analysis becomes more detailed it no longer wins general acceptance is due not only 
to the situation of the text itself but also to the working of a general law that also ap- 
plies to literary criticism: The more extravagant and complicated a theory is, the more 
improbable it becomes.” 


39- 
40. 


41. 
42. 


43- 
. See Van Seters, Abraham, 156: “I am very skeptical about making a division between 
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. On the development of scholarly opposition to E, see Jenks, Elohist, 9212; Knight, 


“Pentateuch,” 282-83; Zimmer, Elohist, 21-32. 


. Whybray, Making, 115. 
. Craghan, “Elohist,” 27; see also Lichtenstein, “Dream-Theophany,” 46-47 (and the 


response to Lichtenstein by Gnuse, “Dreams”). 


. See Engnell, Rigid Scrutiny, 54-56; Rendtorff, Problem, 117-19; Carr, Fractures, 147. 
. See Holzinger, Einleitung, 182; Addis, Documents, 1:lvi; Carpenter and Harford- 


Battersby, Hexateuch, 1:190; Driver, Genesis, xiii; Brightman, Sources, 113; Skinner, 
Genesis, li; Eissfeldt, Old Testament, 183. 


. See Volz and Rudolph, Elohist, 18. 
. See Kuenen, Hexateuch, 145; Addis, Documents, 1:lv; Holzinger, Einleitung, 182; 


Gunkel, Genesis, Ixxv; Driver, Genesis, xiii; Brightman, Sources, 114; Skinner, Genesis, 
li. 

See Volz and Rudolph, Elohist, 18, 149-50. 

Contra Volz and Rudolph, Elohist, 17-18; Mowinckel, Erwägungen, 4. See Rendtorff, 
Problem, 118: “When the claim that the sources J and E differ from each other in their 
use of language is reduced after all to the statement that there are two (or three!) dif- 
ferent designations for the slave woman, it can only be due to the principle of inertia 
that this argument is still used at all.” 

Contra Volz and Rudolph, Elohist, 19. 

The statement of Van Seters, Abraham, 156, is particularly applicable: “This criterion 
[i.e., terminology] may be helpful in the task of source identification but rarely in 
source division; that is, not for the purpose of separating the sources from one another 
but of grouping the various units belonging to a particular source, only after the sepa- 
ration.” See also the sensible arguments of Zimmer, Elohist, 40-45. 

See Volz and Rudolph, Elohist, 8-10; Rendtorff, Problem, 17-18. 


two verses or parts of verses within the same unit only on the basis of vocabulary, such 
as the alternation of the divine names Yahweh and Elohim.” Similarly Blum (Väterge- 
schichte, 471-75), in his extensive argument against the use of the divine designations 
as a marker of source division, uses the terms “style marker” (Stilmerkmal) and “style 
variation” (Stilvariante) (474). 


. See Volz and Rudolph, Elohist, 14; Engnell, Rigid Scrutiny, 55. 

. See Volz and Rudolph, Elohist, 15-16, 148-49. 

. Ibid., 15. 

. Tov, Textual Criticism, 309. 

. See Hendel, Text of Genesis 1-11, 6-9, and the scholars cited there. 

. See Graupner, Elohist, 5. 

. See McEvenue, “Return,” 386 n. 23, in his criticism of Blum’s attack on the use of the 


divine names as a basis for source division: “Blum develops the thesis that the divine 
name cannot be used as an a priori argument for source division, in isolation from other 
indications. In this, he is fighting straw men: no serious source critic ever did that.” 
See Addis, Documents, 1:lv; Holzinger, Einleitung, 181-82; Carpenter and Harford- 
Battersby, Hexateuch, 1:190; Driver, Genesis, xiii; Gunkel, Genesis, Ixxiv-Ixxv; McNeile, 
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Exodus, viii; Skinner, Genesis, l-li; Wolff, “Elohistic Fragments,” 68; Jenks, Elohist, 
66; Friedman, “Torah (Pentateuch),” 610; Seebass, “Elohist.” 

See Volz and Rudolph, Elohist, 6-7, 23-24; Van Seters, Abraham, 126-27; Carr, Frac- 
tures, 146-47. 

Volz and Rudolph, Elohist, 16-17 (translation mine): “. . . die Quellenscheidung 
schon Dogma gewesen ware und man nun jedem Erzähler der im übrigen fast gleich- 
lautenden Erzählung hätte seinen Stoff geben müssen. Sieht man vom Dogma ab, 
so erscheint diese Verteilung als vollständig unnötig, ja als unberechtigt, die künstle- 
rische und sachlich Absicht des einen Erzählers zerstörend.” See also Mowinckel, 
Erwägungen, 59: “It must also be admitted that in many isolated cases the differentia- 
tion has been carried out between J and E because one was convinced from other 
cases of the existence of two sources and was now required to be able to carry out 
the differentiation everywhere” (translation mine). [Es muss auch zugegeben werde, 
dass in vielen Einzelfällen die Unterscheidung zwischen einem J und einem E nur 
deshalb vorgenommen worden ist, weil man aus anderen Fallen von der Existenz 
zweier Quellen üeberzeugt und nun bestrebt war, die Unterscheidung überall durch- 
führen zu können. | 

See Van Seters, Abraham, 157: “So each unit of tradition must be scrutinized from the 
viewpoint of internal consistency and continuity and with the use of form-critical and 
structural analysis to arrive at an evaluation of its unity or division into primary and 
secondary sources.” See also Zenger, Sinaitheophanie, 49-51; Coats, From Canaan, 
59- 

The confessional outlook of many anticritical writers is, to a certain extent, echoed 
even in the works of critical scholars writing in opposition to E. Volz argued that the 
Pentateuch existed for the purpose of religious instruction—“one wanted to use the 
splendid narrative book in lessons and in worship” (Elohist, 23 [translation mine]; 
[wollte man das prachtvolle Erzählungsbuch im Unterricht und im Gottesdienst ge- 
brauchen])—and Rudolph argued against the division of J and E (but not P) on the 
grounds that most of the doublets (in the Joseph story, at least) are in religiously un- 
important details and therefore can be ignored (Elohist, 147). 


. See Green, Higher Criticism, 13318; Finn, Unity, 378-83; Kyle, Problem, 145-90; Cas- 


suto, Documentary Hypothesis, 42-54; Segal, Pentateuch, 14-19. 


. See Finn, Unity, 358-63. 
. See the reference to Green by Volz and Rudolph, Elohist, 177, and the references to 


Cassuto by Mowinckel, Erwägungen, 4, and Engnell, Rigid Scrutiny, 56 n. 9. 


. Indeed, Mowinckel, Erwägungen, 5, even criticized Volz and Rudolph for approach- 


ing the question from too literary a perspective. In an overview of scholarship on E in 
the middle of the twentieth century, Craghan (“Elohist”) discusses numerous meth- 
odological approaches to E, but the issue of continuity of historical claims is nowhere 
mentioned. 


. Carr, Fractures, 146. 

. Ibid., 147. 

. So Volz and Rudolph, Elohist; Mowinckel, Erwägungen. 
. Rendtorff, Problem, 172. 
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. Whybray, Making, 115. 
. Graupner, Elohist, deserves credit for beginning with the call of Moses in Exod 3. 
. Though Rudolph continued the treatment into the rest of the Pentateuch (“Elohist”), 


his book assumes the conclusions of the first, rather than attempting to demonstrate 
them anew. 


. See, for example, Jenks, Elohist, 19-39. 
. Blum, Studien, 4 (translation mine). | . . . die Plausibilität des Quellenmodells nährte 


sich hier wohl von Anfang an aus der Extrapolation des an der Genesis entwickelten 
Grundparadigmas.] 


. See Friedman, “Torah (Pentateuch),” 619; Propp, Exodus 1-18, 50. 
. Carr, Fractures, 146. 
. In Exod 31:18 the canonical text represents the conflation of two similar notices, one 


by P and one by E. The E verse here read, “He gave Moses two tablets, stone tablets 
inscribed with the finger of God,” while the P verse read, “When he finished speaking 
with him on Mount Sinai, he gave Moses the 'edüt." The words “he gave to Moses" 
were part of both P and E independently and were not repeated in the compiled 
text. 

Exod 32:15 presents a similar situation to 31:18. In both P and E, Moses has to descend 
from the mountain, and the compiler logically combined the two notices of his de- 
scent into a single sentence. Thus E originally read, “Moses turned and went down 
from the mountain bearing the two tablets,” and P originally read, “Moses went down 
from the mountain bearing the 0001." 

The description of the Tent of Meeting in Exod 33:7-11 does not present a particular 
moment, but rather, as the verbal forms in the Hebrew indicate, the regular mecha- 
nism by which Yahweh would communicate with Moses in the future. 

In Exod 34:4, where J reads “he went up on Mount Sinai,” E would have originally 
read “he went up the mountain’; see below. 

In P, the mountain is also called Sinai; cf. Exod 24:16; 31:18; 34:29, 32; Lev 7:38; 25:1; 
26:46; 27:34; Num 3:1; 28:6. 

In P, the Israelites are afraid only momentarily, and only of Moses’s appearance after 
speaking with Yahweh (Exod 34:30). See Schwartz, “Priestly Account,” 127-28. 

In P, Yahweh takes up permanent residence among the Israelites after the construction 
of his dwelling, the Tabernacle (Exod 29:45-46; 40:34) and remains there throughout 
the wilderness period. When P regularly refers to cultic items or actions taking place 
in the Tent or Tabernacle “before Yahweh,” this is to be taken literally (see Exod 16:33; 
27:21; 34:34; Lev 1:3; Num 16:7, 16, 17, and elsewhere.). 

In P, there is no covenant with the people at Sinai, as famously observed (though 
while drawing the wrong conclusions) by Cross, Canaanite Myth, 318-20. See also 
Schwartz, “Priestly Account,” 130-32. 

In P, Moses ascends the mountain (Exod 24:18a) in order to receive the blueprint 
for the Tabernacle and the 6001 (on the meaning of which see Schwartz, “Priestly 
Account,” 126 n. 52). He does not ascend the mountain again; the construction of 
the Tabernacle (Exod 35-40) and the giving of all of the laws to Moses (Lev 1-Num 
9) occur at the foot of the mountain, in the newly constructed Tabernacle; Lev 25:1, 
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26:46, and 27:34 should be read “at Mount Sinai" rather than “on Mount Sinai” (see 
Schwartz, “Priestly Account,” 123). 

The Tent of Meeting in P is located in the middle of the camp (Num 1:53-2:34), and 
Yahweh dwells within it (see above). On the distinctions between the priestly and 
nonpriestly Tents, see Haran, Temples, 260-75. 

In P, Joshua is not introduced until Num 13:8, 16; that this is his first appearance in 
P is clear from the change of his name from Hosea to Joshua. Joshua is mentioned 
in P only in connection with the episode of the spies, in which he and Caleb proved 
themselves loyal to Yahweh (Num 14:6-9, 30, 38; 26:65; 32:12), until the moment that 
he is chosen by Yahweh to succeed Moses as leader of the Israelites (Num 27:18-23; 


32:28; 34:17). 


. P relates a variety of Israelite offenses in the wilderness: complaint about lack of provi- 


sions (Exod 16:3), lack of faith in Yahweh’s ability to overcome the Canaanites (Num 
14:2-4), the cultic rebellion of Korah (Num 16:3; see case study III), and the sin of 
Zimri with the Midianite woman (Num 25:6-18). 


. The elders of Israel are mentioned only twice in P: Lev 4:15 and 94. There is no spe- 


cial selection of seventy elders in P, as is sensible, since in P the priests serve as the 
leaders of the people. 

The phrase “all the hardships that have befallen us" in 20:14 is attested elsewhere in 
the Pentateuch only in Exod 18:8 (and otherwise only in Neh 9:32). The collocation 
of the terms “fields and vineyards” in 20:17 is part of E’s vocabulary (cf. Exod 22:4; 
Num 16:14). 

The episode of the Nehushtan in 21:4b-9 has distinctive structural parallels to the 
leprosy of Miriam in Num 12: a complaint against Moses, a plague, a plea on behalf of 
the affected party for Moses to intercede, the intercession, and a mechanism by which 
the plague is relieved. See Culley, Studies, 102-6. 


. Note the cohortative of “b-r in 21:22, found in the Pentateuch only in E (20:17 [in the 


plural], 19) and D (Deut 2:27, 28; 3:25), and “the King’s Highway,” only in 21:22 and 
20:17; “held and vineyard,” see the note above. The phrase “went out against” (with 
hostile intent) is a regular trope of E in Num 20-21; see 20:20; 21:23, 33. 

On the source division of Num 32, see Baden, Redaction, 141-48. The priestly account 
of the apportioning of the Transjordan in Num 32 connects not with the conquests in 


Num 21, but with the war against Midian in Num 31. 


. In P, as already mentioned, Yahweh selects Joshua as Moses’s successor on the basis 


of his loyalty during the episode of the spies in Num 13-14 and is invested in Num 
27:18-23. In E, no single act defines Joshua as the next leader of the Israelites; it is 
simply taken for granted that as Moses’s servant he will succeed him. 

Additionally, the word for “oppress” in 3:9, I-h-s, is found elsewhere in the Pentateuch 
only in the Covenant Code, Exod 22:20; 23:9—both times with reference to the op- 
pression in Egypt. 

See Schwartz, “Visit,” 46-47; Propp, Exodus 1-18, 631. 

On possible redactional insertions in Exod 18, see Schwartz, “Visit,” 35 n. 17. 

See ibid., 45. 

See Baden, Redaction, 176-77. 
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In fact, it is likely, if not provable, that the two uses of the name Horeb derive from the 
two distinct meanings of the root h-r-b: that in J from the meaning “dry,” and that of E 
from the meaning “waste, desolation” (Baruch Schwartz, personal communication). 
Further, the “rod with which you struck the Nile" in v. 5 refers back to a J story (Exod 
7:17-18, 20aBb!) and is to be distinguished from the “rod of God” in E in 17:9, which 
is the staff Yahweh gave to Moses in E in Exod 4:17 (in the continuation of Yahweh’s 
speech from 3:22) and which Moses took with him when he left for Egypt in 4:20b. 
Note also that the episode in 17:1bß-7, with its theme of “trying Yahweh” (v. 2), fits 
squarely into the larger wilderness narrative of J. 


. This was pointed out to me by Jeffrey Stackert (personal communication). 
. Gen 41:50b is patently an insertion of the compiler on the basis of P. In E, Potiphar is 


the Egyptian to whom Joseph is sold by the Midianites, whereas in P he is the priest of 
On and Joseph's father-in-law; the compiler has taken 41:50b directly from the priestly 
genealogy in 46:20, which itself reflects Joseph's marriage to Asenath in P in 41:45. 


. In fact, after Exod 1:6, none of the twelve sons of Jacob, or any of their descendants, 


is ever mentioned again by name in J. The Israelites are only called the Israelites, as 
a united people, no longer identified by tribe (the exception is the investiture of the 
Levites in Exod 32:26-29, which is, I think, exceptional). In E, on the other hand, 
Dathan and Abiram are identified as Reubenites in Num 16, and the Reubenites 
and Gadites are the protagonists of the E story in Num 32, where the descendants of 
Manasseh are mentioned as well. P, of course, contains extensive genealogies delin- 
eating the descendants of the sons of Jacob. If one were so inclined, one might suggest 
that J is making a political point by referring to the Israelites only as a unified body, if 
J was, in fact, written in support of the United Monarchy (whether during the time of 
Solomon or any time thereafter). 

Gen 48:3-7 belong to P; see case study V. Probably 48:20 is also from P, as this 
verse represents a second blessing of Ephraim and Manasseh after the E blessing of 
vv. 15-16. 

‘The rare word for “armed” used here, h"musim, is probably also to be read in Num 
32:17 (E) in place of the otherwise bizarre hüsim (see Ehrlich, Miqra ki-peshuto, 
133034). 

This theory is held by both critics of E (Volz and Rudolph, Mowinckel) and some 
ostensible adherents (McE venue, "Elohist"; Coote, Defense; Zimmer, Elohist [and 
see his discussion of other scholars who hold this view, 35-38]). 

See Fohrer, Introduction, 155; Graupner, Elohist, 810. 

See Kuenen, Hexateuch, 140; Wolff, "Elohistic Fragments"; Seebass, "Elohist"; 
Schmidt, Old Testament Introduction, 86; Graupner, Elohist. Gnuse, “Redefining,” 
215, describes E as a collection of “loose pools of Elohist tradition.” 

Although Gen 15 has long been a focal point of source-critical dispute, the connec- 
tions between elements of this chapter and other E passages are numerous. In terms 
of historical claims, the statement that the Israelites will leave Egypt with great wealth 
(15:14) refers to the despoiling of the Egyptians in E (Exod 3:21-22; 11:273; 12:35-36). In 
terms of theme and language, we may note the prophetic address to Abraham in 15:1 
(see the depiction of Abraham as a prophet in Gen 20:7, 17); the appearance of God in 
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a vision; the linking of the promise with a reference to the enslavement in and Exodus 
from Egypt (15:13-16; see Gen 46:3-4); the self-identification of Yahweh in 15:7, which 
is strikingly parallel to that of the Decalogue in Exod 20:2; the description of Yahweh 
as appearing in smoke and fire in 15:17, as in Exod 20:18—the only two pentateuchal 
texts in which the rare word lappid appears; and the presence of a formal ceremony to 
mark the making of a covenant, elsewhere only in E (Exod 24:3-8). There is certainly 
some difficulty with the use of the divine name in 15:2, 7, 8; yet the numerous other 
E indicators strongly outweigh the evidence of the divine names, which, as we have 
noted above, cannot be used as the primary evidence for source division. 

See Graupner, Elohist, :גג‎ “The gapped connection of the elohistic texts is therefore 
not a serious argument against the existence of an E source, but merely a statement 
about its condition” (translation mine) [Der lückenhafte Zusammenhang der elohis- 
tischen Texte ist darum kein ernsthaftes Argument gegen die Existenz einer Quelle 
E, sondern lediglich eine Aussage über ihren Erhaltungszustand]”; Speiser, Genesis, 
xxxiv: “Fragmentary preservation of a work cannot be used as an argument about its 
original scope.” 

Kuenen, Hexateuch, 140. 

See Gibson, Canaanite Myths, 19-20; Gray, KRT Text, 1-2; Pardee, “Kirta Epic,” 333; 
Wyatt, Religious Texts, 177-78; Margalit, “Legend,” 203-4. 

On the relationship of D to E, see Baden, Redaction, 99-195, and the scholarship 
cited there. 

The recognition of the dependence of Deut 10:1-5 on E's text in Exod 34 allows for a 
more certain separation of J and E in Exod 34, especially regarding phrases that could 
logically fit into either. Thus in particular the words “he went up on Mount Sinai” 
in 34:4, which are attributed to J because they refer to Sinai, must cover the original 
E clause, “he went up the mountain" — which is represented in Deut 10:3 (“I went 
up the mountain”). The following clause in Exod 34:4, “as Yahweh had commanded 
him,” could also fit into either J or E, but because it finds its parallel in Deut 10:5, it is 
more likely part of E. See Baden, Redaction, 166-72. 


CHAPTER FOUR. COMPLEMENTARITY 


. InE, see Exod 19:4-5; in P, Exod 6:6-8. 


On the relationship of D to ancient Near Eastern treaty patterns, see Weinfeld, Deu- 
teronomy and the Deuteronomic School, 59-157. 

There is some debate as to whether the second speech begins in Deut 4:45 or one 
verse earlier, in 4:44. Two main arguments speak in favor of 4:45. First, the term “To- 
rah” in 4:44 to describe the laws of Deut 12-26 is used elsewhere in Deut 1-11 only in 
the first speech (1:5, 4:8), and the occurrences in 1:5 and 4:44 serve to bracket the first 
historical speech of Moses. Second, 4:45 begins with the word "elle^, “these”; if it were 
written as an appositional phrase to 4:44, we would expect the coordinating conjunc- 
tion waw before the word (especially as the waw is found before the first word of 4:44: 
w*z6't, “and this"). See Haran, Biblical Collection, 52-54. 
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. It is almost universally acknowledged that the passage in Deut 4:41-43, in which Mo- 


ses assigns the cities of refuge, is a later insertion or is otherwise out of place, as it has 
no relation to either the first or second speech as it currently stands. 


. See, for example, Kuenen, Hexateuch, 117-23; Addis, Documents, 1:19-25; Carpenter 


and Harford-Battersby, Hexateuch, 2:247-48; Eissfeldt, Old Testament, 226; Fohrer, 
Introduction, 171. Driver, Deuteronomy, lxvii-lxxii, was almost alone in arguing for 
a unity of authorship in Deut 1-11. Some have attempted to delineate two strata 
throughout D on the basis of the alternation between the use of the second-person 
singular and plural; see, for example, de Tillesse, "Sections." Yet most recent scholars 
have correctly concluded that such a feature is probably due to stylistic choice on the 
part of a single author (a style that may have been mimicked by subsequent strata); see 
Weinfeld, Deuteronomy 1-11, 15-16; Rómer, Deuteronomistic History, 73-74. 


. Noth, Deuteronomistic History, 29-33. Noth considered Deut 4:1-40 to be a special 


case: “it is questionable whether Deut. 4.1-40 is to be attributed to Dtr. [the Deuteron- 
omistic History] or seen as a later addition” (ibid., 57); yet he seems to conclude that 
at least a significant bulk of the chapter is indeed from Dtr. 


. See, for example, Weinfeld, Deuteronomy 1-11, 13-14; Rofé, Deuteronomy, 9; Nelson, 


Deuteronomy, 8; Schmidt, Old Testament Introduction, 126; Ska, Introduction, 5; Pfeif- 
fer, Introduction, 185. 


. We can perhaps see a sign of this supplementary motive in the transition between 


Deut 4:44 and 4:45. If 4:45 was the original introduction to the second speech, begin- 
ning “these are the decrees, laws, and rules that Moses addressed to the people of 
Israel,” then the author of the first speech may have composed 4:44, the conclusion of 
his speech, as a deliberate echo of the beginning of the one to follow: “This the Torah 
that Moses set before the Israelites.” Haran (Biblical Collection, 54-58) suggests that 
in fact Deut 1:1-4:44 was composed as an alternative introduction to the laws, inde- 
pendently of 4:45-11:31; so too, in fact, Wellhausen (Composition, 193). Yet this theory 
does not take into account the complementary histories related in the two speeches. 


. Noth, Deuteronomistic History, 29. 


See Deut 1:9, 16, 18; 2:34; 3:4, 8, 12, 18, 21, 23; 4:14; 5:5; 9:20; 10:1, 8. 

The one clear exception occurs in Deut 1:39, which is taken almost verbatim from P’s 
spies narrative in Num 14:31. The very exceptionality of this P element in D highlights 
the absence of such elements elsewhere; this verse is probably an insertion from the 
compiler. Scholars have tended also to see priestly resonances in Deut 4:16-18, which 
seems to be similar to the priestly creation account in Gen 1, and in 4:32, which also 
has possible priestly overtones in the phrase “ever since God created man on earth,” 
using the same word for “create,” b-r-’, as P. It is possible that Deut 4 has undergone 
some expansion after the compilation of the Pentateuch, though the majority of the 
text remains firmly deuteronomic in character. 

For a more expansive treatment of the parallels between D and its nonpriestly sources, 
see Baden, Redaction, 99-195. 

The only exception is the element of fire from J’s account in Exod 19:18 (see below). 
See Levinson, Deuteronomy. 
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For Gen 26:5, see, for example, Kuenen, Hexateuch, 259; Addis, Documents, 1:45; 
Dillmann, Genesis, 2:203; Bacon, Genesis, 153; Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, 
Hexateuch, 2:38; Brightman, Sources, 53; for Exod 15:26, see Kuenen, Hexateuch, 259; 
Addis, Documents, 1:132; Bacon, Triple Tradition, 88; McNeile, Exodus, 94; Bright- 
man, Sources, 154. 

See, for example, Bacon, Triple Tradition, 101; Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, 
Hexateuch, 2:110; McNeile, Exodus, 110-11. 

On Gen 15:19-21, see, for example, Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, Hexateuch, 2:23; 
on every such list, see Bacon, Triple Tradition, 22 and elsewhere; McNeile, Exodus, 17 
and elsewhere (both initially commenting on Exod 3:8). 

See, for example, Kuenen, Hexateuch, 261-62; Bacon, Triple Tradition, 113-20; Mc- 
Neile, Exodus, 135-46; Brightman, Sources, 159 n. 23. 

See, in addition to Gen 26:5 and Exod 15:26, Gen 18:19 and Exod 16:28. 

The next closest resemblance is in the phrase “keep my covenant,” ü$?martem 'et-b?ríti 
(19:5). The word üs?martem is a common one in Deuteronomy, but never with the 
direct object of “covenant” (once with the object “words of this covenant,” Deut 29:8); 
almost always the word is followed by a form of the verb “s-h (Deut 4:6; 5:1, 32; 7:12; 
11:32). Expressions like “what I did to the Egyptians” and "I bore you on eagles’ wings” 
(Exod 19:4), “all the earth is mine” (19:5), and “kingdom of priests” and “holy nation” 
(19:6) have no parallels in D. 

Those scholars who attribute Exod 19:7-8 to the same deuteronomic hand (such as 
Kuenen, Hexateuch, 246-47) solve this difficulty but are faced with a deuteronomic 
addition that uses distinctly E language, in the people’s response: “All that Yahweh has 
spoken we will do!” (see Exod 24:3, 7). 

Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, Hexateuch, 2:83. 

For a more detailed argument in this regard, see Baden, “Deuteronomic Evidence.” 
See Rose, Deuteronomist, 224-63, and Johnstone, Chronicles and Exodus, 253-55, 
for whom all of Num גג‎ and part of Exod 18 is from D; Criisemann, Torah, 89; 
Blum, Studien, 156-58, for whom Num גג‎ and Exod 18 are taken up in the larger 
“D-Komposition.” The argument that Num 11 is later than and dependent on D is 
made by Rémer, “Nombres 11-12,” 489; Aurelius, Fiirbitter, 176-81; Schmid, Soge- 
nannte Jahwist, 70-75; Perlitt, Deuteronomium, 59. Rendtorff, Problem, 98-100, at- 
tributes Num 11:11-15 to a deuteronomic layer. 

See Vermeylen, "L'affaire," who argues that Exod 32-34 is the product of multiple 
deuteronomic redactions and that the first of these actually preceded and formed 
the basis for the redaction of Deut 9-10; Johnstone, Chronicles and Exodus, 154-55; 
Perlitt, Bundestheologie, 203-16; Aurelius, Fürbitter, 51-52; Blum, Studien, 54-75, for 
whom Exod 32-34 is taken up into the “D-Komposition”; Blenkinsopp, “Deutero- 
nomic Contribution,” 108-9. For a summary of some theories of a deuteronomi(sti)c 
redaction in the Sinai pericope as a whole, see Schmid, “Israel am Sinai,” 22-35; Van 
Seters, “Is There Evidence.” 

As already noted, Deut 1:39 is most likely from the hand of the compiler. 

None of the main stories about Esau derive from E. The narrative of Jacob and Esau's 
birth in Gen 25:21-26a is from J; the sale of Esau’s birthright in 25:27—34 is from J; the 
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theft of Esau’s blessing in Gen 27:1-45 is from J; Esau’s marriage in 28:6-9 is from P; 
Jacob’s preparations to encounter Esau in 32:4-22 are from J; the encounter itself in 
33:1-17 is from J; the notice that Jacob and Esau together buried Isaac in 35:29 is from 
P; the genealogy of Esau in Gen 36 is from P. The only two references to Esau in E 
are in Gen 35:1— “Built an altar there to the God who appeared to you when you were 
fleeing from your brother Esau” —and 35:7 — "it was there that God had revealed him- 
self to him when he was fleeing from his brother.” As the story of Jacob fleeing from 
Esau is told only in J it seems likely that these two very similar clauses are the work of 
the compiler. This is especially probable in light of the E text in 31:13, in which God 
also reminds Jacob of the theophany in Gen 28, but without any mention of Esau at 
all: “I am the God of Bethel, where you anointed a pillar and where you made a vow 
to me.” 

This is especially so since, as many commentators have noted, the intercession in 
Exod 32:11-13 comes at an awkward place — Moses intercedes before even having dis- 
covered what the Israelites have done— while that in Deut 9:25-29 is far more natural. 
We would have to assume that a D author created a slightly confusing narrative from 
one that was not at all so, an assumption that makes little sense. It should be noted, 
however, that the E story is not in fact so strange; Moses pleads on behalf of the 
people before he has witnessed the calf, it is true, but he intercedes immediately after 
Yahweh’s threat to destroy the Israelites. It seems perfectly natural for Moses to try to 
assuage Yahweh’s anger right away, rather than risk any delay. 

See Begg, “Destruction,” 475: “All the distinctive features of Deut 9,21 can more read- 
ily and satisfactorily be accounted for in terms of a rewriting of Exod 32,20 than on 
the reverse supposition.” This statement can be broadened to cover the entirety of D’s 
relationship to E. 

See Stackert, Rewriting, 211-25. 

The identification of this text as P is hardly in dispute: it has a nearly exact parallel in 
Num 27:12-14; only P refers to a place known as Abarim (Num 21:11; 27:13); the refer- 
ences to the death of Aaron on Mount Hor and the episode at Meribath-Kadesh are 
too exclusively P texts (Num 20:23-29 and 20:1-13*, respectively). 

Note also the unique priestly syntactical construction in Deut 34:7, using the age 
followed by b- and the infinitive construct, ben-me'a^ w*esrim Sana" b’mötö; cf. the 
analogous constructions in Gen 12:4; 17:24, 25; 21:5; 25:20, 26; 41:46; Exod 7:7. 


CASE STUDY III. THE REVOLT IN THE WILDERNESS, NUMBERS 16 


. The text of Num 16:1 identifies Dathan and Abiram as the sons of Eliab and also seems 


to introduce a third character, On the son of Peleth, who is not mentioned again in 
the narrative. This has long been recognized as a textual corruption; the genealogy in 
Num 26:8-9 identifies Dathan and Abiram as the sons of Eliab, who was in turn the 
son of Pallu, who was one of Reuben's sons. See Gray, Numbers, 194-95. We should 
probably therefore emend the text in Num 16:1 to read "Dathan and Abiram, the sons 
of Eliab, the son of Pallu, the son of Reuben" (so Addis, Documents, 1:168; Gray, Num- 
bers, 195; Rudolph, “Elohist,” 83; Noth, Numbers, 118; Eissfeldt, Hexateuch-Synopse, 
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277; Schmidt, Priesterschrift, 117-18). Since Deut 11:6 identifies Dathan and Abiram 
only as the sons of Eliab, son of Reuben, while the inclusion of Pallu is known only 
from a few priestly texts (Num 26:8-9; Gen 46:9; Exod 6:14), we may consider the 
possibility that the full genealogy is the creation of the compiler (see Simpson, Early 
Traditions, 238) or a gloss (Rudolph, “Elohist,” 83-84; Achenbach, Vollendung, 41). 
Certainly in Num 26:8-11 the entire reference to Dathan and Abiram and their story 
seems a secondary addition on formal grounds alone (so too the reference to the nar- 
rative of Gen 38 in Num 26:19). 


. The Hebrew expression used here, qûm lipné, is rare but seems to be used for hostile 


confrontations; cf. Lev 26:37; Josh 7:12-13. 

Similarly, the expression here, q-h-l (niphal) ‘al, also describes an antagonistic sce- 
nario; cf. Exod 32:1; Num 17:7; 20:2. 

See Noth, Numbers, 124. 

Num 3:5-10. It is therefore difficult, if not impossible, to accept the claim of Wellhau- 
sen (Composition, 105) that some of these verses belonged to the “JE” redactor. 


6. Exod 30:7-9; Lev 10:1-3; 16:12-13. 


7. Many scholars have argued for multiple strata in this priestly story, although the 


precise identification of the strata differs widely. ‘This analysis began with the work 
of Kuenen, “Bijdragen,” and was widely adopted thereafter; see Addis, Documents, 
2:408-10; Bacon, Triple Tradition, 192-93; Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, Hexa- 
teuch, 2:212-15; Baentsch, Exodus-Leviticus-Numeri, 541-42; Gray, Numbers, 192; 
Holzinger, Numeri, 66; Gressmann, Mose, 251-52 n. 3; Eissfeldt, Hexateuch-Synopse, 
277; Rudolph, “Elohist,” 81-82; Driver, Introduction, 64-65; Simpson, Early Tradi- 
tions, 240-42; Coats, Rebellion, 156-63; Noth, Numbers, 121-22; Fritz, Israel, 25-26; 
Milgrom, Numbers, 417-20; Scharbert, Numeri, 65; Schmidt, Priesterschrift, 135-46; 
Seebass, Numeri, 2:175-78. I see no need to assume more than one priestly author in 
this text (see also Levine, Numbers 1-20, 405-6); nevertheless, since these scholars 
claim that the growth of the P narrative took place before its combination with the 
nonpriestly story, such analyses do not detract from the main point here (for theories 
in which the author responsible for the second priestly layer is responsible also for the 
redaction of the entire chapter, see below). The Documentary Hypothesis, as already 
stated, is concerned with the penultimate stage of the Pentateuch, and as such any 
internal developments within a document are a secondary concern. 

The use of the verb “I-A to signify going to a superior is attested also in Gen 46:31. 
There is no need to read anything further into the word, whether cultic or geographi- 
cal; see Rudolph, “Elohist,” 84. 


. See Eissfeldt, Hexateuch-Synopse, 277. This requires the simplest of textual emenda- 


tions: the removal of the waw, “and,” before “two hundred and fifty Israelites” (see 
Gressmann, Mose, 251-52 n. 3; Friedman, Sources Revealed, 268). The New Jewish 
Publication Society translation is apparently based on Midrash Tanhuma’ Qorah 3; 
see also Rashi and ibn Ezra on Num 16:1. The midrash draws the connection between 
Korah’s “taking” himself, that is, separating himself from the community, and Moses’s 
“taking” of the Levites from among the Israelites in Num 8:6 to serve as assistants to 
the Aaronid priests. ‘This connection may be maintained even when we understand 
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that Korah “takes” the 250 tribal leaders: this is the means by which Korah attempts to 
undo the separation of the Levites as cultic secondaries and assert their role as priests. 
Ibn Ezra mentions an unnamed grammarian who understood the 250 Israelite lead- 
ers as the object of “took,” but ibn Ezra does not agree. Nahmanides (on Num 16:1) 
understands this correctly. Keil and Delitzsch (Commentary, 722) also read the verb 
and object correctly, although they take Dathan, Abiram, and On as belonging to the 
subject. Once the stated object of wayyiggah is recognized, the various attempts to 
emend the text (see Milgrom, Numbers, 312-13 n. 2) become unnecessary. 

On the rhetorical artistry of this speech, see Blum, Studien, 131 n. 122; Achenbach, 
Vollendung, 44. Their analyses speak loudly against the attempts of some scholars to 
divide this speech among J and E (see Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, Hexateuch, 
2:21314). 

The reference to “gouging out eyes" refers to a known punishment for runaway slaves, 
prisoners, and vassals (Levine, Numbers 1-20, 414) and is therefore used pointedly 
here to illustrate Moses's exalted position over the rest of the Israelites. The use here 
of the common expression "land of milk and honey" to refer not to Canaan but rather 
to Egypt (v. 13) is unique and wonderfully ironic. 

The opening phrase, “Pay no regard to their oblation" (better, “Pay no attention to 
their offering"), is a crux interpretum. No specific offering has been mentioned in the 
nonpriestly story (and this certainly cannot refer to any part of the priestly narrative). 
Even if we take minha" in its broader sense of gift (as in Gen 32:19, for example), we 
are still at a loss to identify the antecedent. Levine, Numbers 1-20, 426-27, and more 
expansively in "Offerings," suggests that this phrase is part of an ancient Near Eastern 
tradition of curses and threats for treaty violators: may their offerings not be accepted. 
This may be the best understanding of the expression in our chapter; see also Ru- 
dolph, “Elohist,” 83. The second part of Moses's statement, that he has not taken the 
donkey of any of them, is known also from 1 Sam 12:3. Levine, Numbers 1-20, 425-26, 
also brings a wonderful parallel to Moses's self-defense from the Amarna letters, in 
which a vassal writing to his suzerain claims that he has not misappropriated a single 
person, ox, or mule. If this sort of statement is to be seen as part of a broader ancient 
Near Eastern rhetorical tradition, then Moses, by using the same language, is revers- 
ing the claims of his adversaries: he is taking upon himself the role of vassal, rather 
than that of suzerain as Dathan and Abiram are arguing. These interpretations of the 
ostensibly confusing phrases in v. 15 permit us to assign it to the nonpriestly story, con- 
tra Schmidt, Priesterschrift, 120-21. The assignment to P of v. 15 by Friedman, Sources 
Revealed, 269, or v. 15a by Gressmann, Mose, 251-52 n. 3, is idiosyncratic. 

Despite the various difficulties in vv. 1-2, it seems unnecessary to claim that they have 
been rewritten by a priestly editor, as suggested by Levine, Numbers 1-20, 424; indeed, 
the very fact that they are so difficult belies the argument that they have been rewrit- 
ten by a single hand. 

Mirguet, "Numbers 16." 

Note the use of the same expression in Num 17:10, again after Yahweh threatens to 
destroy the people. The phrase seems to mark impending danger in P; cf. Lev 9:24, 
where it immediately precedes the deaths of Nadab and Abihu; Num 14:5, in the 
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episode of the spies; and Num 20:6, where it precedes the episode of Moses getting 
water from the rock. We need not, therefore, presume that some threat or action 
against Moses has been omitted here, as claimed by Liver (“Korah,” 190). ‘The one 
positive use of the phrase in P is in Gen 17:3, 17, where it relates to the covenant of 
circumcision and the promise of a son for Abraham and Sarah. 

Note that the Septuagint omits the names Dathan and Abiram here (and also in v. 27; 
see below). This is almost certainly not because the Septuagint is preserving an earlier 
text, but rather because the two major discrepancies represented by this phrase — that 
Korah, Dathan, and Abiram all shared a single dwelling and that the tents of Dathan 
and Abiram are obviously elsewhere —were judged insurmountable. Thus the Sep- 
tuagint seems to have made an editorial decision here very much in line with the 
source-critical analysis. 

These are to be identified with the seventy elders selected to receive part of Moses's 
prophetic spirit in Num 1116217, 24b-30; see case study II. 

It is a regular feature of biblical narrative that statements by one character that are 
then repeated by another are not repeated verbatim; see, for example, Gen 2:16-17 
and 3:3; Gen 28:13-15 and 32:13; Gen 42:10-20 and 42:29-34 (and 43:5); Num 11:4 and 
13, discussed in case study II; Judg 13:5 and 7. In these examples, the original state- 
ment is altered in ways that change its emphasis so as to serve the purposes of the 
second speaker; we may suggest that the same is happening in Num 16. 

This verse would be very problematic in the nonpriestly narrative, as it essentially 
gives away the ending for the audience: Moses already would be telling the people that 
Dathan and Abiram are going to die (though this is precisely what Schmidt claims the 
nonpriestly author intends [Priesterschrift, 134]). We may also wonder what the "sin" 
of Dathan and Abiram would have been in the nonpriestly narrative; questioning 
Moses's authority may be wrongheaded, but would it have qualified as a sin? Schmidt 
(Priesterschrift, 133-34) argues that, for the author of this story, the fact that rebellion 
against Moses constituted a sin was so obvious that it didn't need to be spelled out; 
this seems to be an admission of a lack of evidence more than a positive argument. 
Furthermore, it makes little sense for Moses to have brought the elders to the tents of 
Dathan and Abiram in v. 25 only to tell them immediately to leave in v. 26. 

On the command-fulfillment pattern in vv. 24-27, and for a critique of the various 
attempts to assign part of vv. 26-27 to the nonpriestly story, see Baden, "Narrative Pat- 
tern,” 52-54. 

Schmidt, Priesterschrift, 123-26, claims that these verses (including v. 31) are redac- 
tional, intended to bring the priestly and nonpriestly stories together. Yet this speech 
on the one hand contains the central point of the nonpriestly story — Moses's claim 
that his actions are in fact divinely ordained — and, more to the point, contains not a 
trace of the priestly narrative. Schmidt argues that the earth swallowing Dathan and 
Abiram is by these verses changed from an unintroduced divine punishment into an 
ordeal, thereby creating a parallel with the priestly ordeal in vv. 16-18. As we have 
stated, however, the earth swallowing Dathan and Abiram is not an ordeal at all; the 
victims are not the ones being tested, which is the main identifying feature of the 
ordeal. Schmidt also focuses on the use of “ground” in vv. 28-31 as opposed to “earth” 
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in vv. 32-34; this hardly seems reason enough to distinguish two authorial hands, 
especially as the first set of verses are in direct speech and the second in narrative. 
On the rhetorical construction of this speech, see Blum, Studien, 131 n. 124. 

See Rashi, on Num 16:12; Alter, Art, 136. 

The theory of Coats, Rebellion, 160, that vv. 32-34 belong to P since only Korah is 
mentioned, is untenable on multiple grounds. The first is grammatical: v. 32 begins 
by stating that the earth swallowed "them with their households," and continues on, 
"and all Korah's people." The "them" in the first clause cannot refer to either Korah 
(who is, after all, singular), nor to his people, who are the third stated object in the 
sentence. 'The second problem is narratological and twofold: Coats claims that only 
Korah dies in v. 32, while the rest of his band dies by fire in v. 35; yet on the one hand, 
Korah’s people are explicitly named in v. 32 as being swallowed by the earth, and thus 
would die twice, and on the other hand, v. 32 definitively does not state that Korah 
himself died —only his people. The third problem is methodological: Coats assumes 
that the priestly and nonpriestly narratives are so similar that the rebels in each suffer 
the same fate, that is, being swallowed by the earth; not only is this highly unlikely, 
especially since Coats acknowledges that the two narratives are independent of each 
other, but it overlooks the centrality of the prophetic test of Moses in the nonpriestly 
story and the cultic setting in the priestly narrative. 

‘This was already observed by ibn Ezra (on Num 16:35), who acknowledged that, con- 
trary to the plain statement of the text, Korah was not with Dathan and Abiram when 
they died but was offering incense at the Tabernacle. The phrase originally would 
have read “all their people,” that is, Dathan’s and Abiram’s (see Milgrom, Numbers, 
416; Knohl, Sanctuary, 78-79). That “all Korah’s people" cannot have been the redac- 
tional insertion here (as posited by many) is evident from the contradiction such an 
insertion would create with v. 35, in which Korah's band perishes in the fire. Although 
the compiler does leave contradictions in the text, there is no reason to believe that he 
would have created them unnecessarily. Though some commentators suggest that the 
entire phrase, through "and all their possessions," is also redactional (see Carpenter 
and Harford-Battersby, Hexateuch, 2:215; Gray, Numbers, 207; Scharbert, Numeri, 69; 
Friedman, Sources Revealed, 270), this seems unnecessary; although the term r?kás is 
frequently used in P (cf. Gen 12:5; 13:6; 3118; 36:7; 46:6; Num 35:3), it is not unique to 
that source (cf. Gen 14:11, 12, 16, 21; 15:14). Addis, Documents, 2:410, conjectures that 
this phrase originally belonged at the end of v. 35. 

Although Korah is not explicitly mentioned in v. 35, it is clear that he is to be under- 
stood as having been burned with the rest of his company: in the subsequent chapter, 
which in fact continues the priestly narrative from Num 16, we read in Num 17:5 that 
Korah and his band had a single fate. The syntax of the Hebrew here (a disjunctive 
clause with the subject fronted) is not due to the compiler, as Friedman suggests 
(Sources Revealed, 270), but rather indicates the simultaneity of the people withdraw- 
ing and the fire going forth. 

The rabbis of the Talmud attempted to solve this problem both ways: R. Johanan said 
that Korah was neither swallowed up nor burnt, while an anonymous Tanna said that 
Korah was both swallowed up and burnt (b. Sanh. 110a). The very existence of this 
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discussion illuminates the problem in the canonical text. Ibn Ezra (on Num 16:35) 
understood that only Dathan and Abiram were swallowed up by the earth, while Ko- 
rah and his company were burned. 

Some early commentators attempted to find two stories in the nonpriestly strand, 
one assigned to J and one to E. See Wellhausen, Composition, 103-4; Bacon, Triple 
Tradition, 193-95; Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, Hexateuch, 2:212-15; Baentsch, 
Exodus-Leviticus-Numeri, 543; Holzinger, Numeri, 67; Gray, Numbers, 190-91, 206-7; 
Procksch, Elohimquelle, 103; Brightman, Sources, 173; Gressmann, Mose, 251-52 n. 3. 
One of the main bases for this analysis seems to have been the mention of “On the 
son of Peleth” in v. 1; as we have seen, this is almost certainly a textual corruption. The 
other common rationale for finding J and E is the minha’ in v. 15 (see above). The 
various attempts to isolate three stories in this chapter are part of the general trend 
in documentary scholarship already noted: the belief that every story must have been 
told by every source, even when the literary evidence to support such a claim is thin 
at best, and more frequently, as here, nonexistent. More recently, Levin (Jahwist, 377) 
has argued that the nonpriestly story has two stages of development: one in which 
Dathan and Abiram’s complaint is simply the continuation of the nonpriestly story in 
Num 13-14, and a second in which their narrative-specific resistance is widened into 
a broader rebellion against Moses’s leadership. ‘There is no textual evidence for this. 
This source division, at least in the separation of nonpriestly and priestly material, is, 
with minor variations noted above, agreed on by Kuenen, Hexateuch, 95, 154; Dill- 
mann, Numeri, 88; Addis, Documents, 1:168-69, 2:408-10; Bacon, Triple Tradition, 
190-95; Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, Hexateuch, 2:212-15; Gray, Numbers, 186- 
208; Holzinger, Numeri, 66; Smend, Erzählung, 200-5; Brightman, Sources, 173-74, 
340-42; Simpson, Early Traditions, 237-42; Driver, Introduction, 63; Meyer, Israeliten, 
99; Noth, Numbers, 120-29; Fritz, Israel, 24-26; Blum, Studien, 130 n. 119; Scharbert, 
Numeri, 65; Levine, Numbers 1-20, 405; Van Seters, Life of Moses, 239-44; Seebass, 
Numeri, 2:183-84. 

Knohl’s view (Sanctuary, 71-85) that all references to Levites in the P corpus are to 
be attributed to H—and that therefore elements of Num 16 and the entirety of Num 
1:48-5:10 are H, not P—has been convincingly rejected by Milgrom (Leviticus 17-22, 
1334-37). 

See Addis, Documents, 2:410; Bacon, Triple Tradition, 192; Carpenter and Harford- 
Battersby, Hexateuch, 2:214; Gray, Numbers, 204; Gressmann, Mose, 251-52 n. 3; 
Rudolph, “Elohist,” 81; Simpson, Early Traditions, 241; Driver, Introduction, 65; 
Milgrom, Numbers, 136. Blum, Studien, 266-67 n. 143, correctly sees this phrase as 
deriving from the process of redaction. 

Ibn Ezra (on Num 16:24) attempts to conjoin the two narratives by placing the miskan 
of Korah and the tents of Dathan and Abiram near each other. His only means of do- 
ing so, however, is to claim (without any justification) that Korah had a separate tent 
for his household and wealth, one that was far from the regular camp of the Levites, 
that is, beside the Tent of Meeting, but in fact very near to the tents of Dathan and 
Abiram. 

See Levine, Numbers 1-20, 415-16. 
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See Rashi, on Num 16:6. As in the story of Nadab and Abihu, the ritual procedure 
itself is not the issue: offering incense in fire pans is a legitimate cultic act. It is, rather, 
the question of who offers and under what circumstances that provides the rationale 
for the fiery destruction of both Aaron’s sons and Korah and his band. See Haran, 
Temples, 232-33. 


. Blum, Studien, 267. 
. Contra Noth, Pentateuchal Traditions, 15, 125, who claims that the Dathan-Abiram 


story is preserved only in fragments. 


. See Magonet, “Korah Rebellion,” 15. 
. The connection between Num 16:27b and Exod 33:8 already noted lends further sup- 


port to the identification of the nonpriestly strand in Num 16 as E. 


. See Baden, Redaction, 183. 
. Some terminology typical of E is found in Num 16: “fields and vineyards,” v. 14 (cf. 


Exod 22:4; Num 20:17; 21:22). 


. Van Seters, Life of Moses, 239-44. 

. Levine, Numbers 1-20, 427. 

. Milgrom, “Korah’s Rebellion.” 

. Kratz, Composition, 107. 

. Blum, Studien, 265-66. In this analysis he follows very closely on those of Kuenen, 


“Bijdragen”; Smend, Erzählung, 201-4; and Ahuis, Autorität (though Blum swiftly 
and correctly dismisses Ahuis’s assignment of the final Korah redactional layer to a 
deuteronomistic hand). A similar analysis, at least of the priestly material, is under- 
taken by Albertz, History, 2:633 n. 143; Levin, Jahwist, 377; Knohl, Sanctuary, 73-79; 
Achenbach, Vollendung, 66-82; Levin, however, like Kratz, sees both priestly layers 
as redactional additions to the nonpriestly story, with the first one still taking Dathan 
and Abiram (along with On and the 250 leaders) as the instigators. Blum’s analysis 
is essentially reversed by Schorn, “Rubeniten,” who posits that the Dathan-Abiram 
story was written and inserted by the final editor as a supplement to the already com- 
bined priestly text; it may be observed that even the possibility that such a theory 
could be argued suggests that neither version of the supplementary model is firmly 
grounded in the text. Even more complicated solutions have been proposed, but they 
are only more improbable; see de Vaulx, Nombres, 189-93; and especially Lehming, 
“Versuch.” 

This is, in fact, nearly precisely the argument of Schmidt (Priesterschrift, 135-46, esp. 
146), who even agrees almost entirely with the division of the two priestly layers pro- 
posed by Blum; see also Baentsch, Exodus-Leviticus-Numeri, 539-44; Holzinger, Nu- 
meri, 66; Fritz, Israel, 25-26. 


CHAPTER 5. COMPLETENESS 


. See the bibliography in Nicholson, Pentateuch, 197 n. 1. 
. Cross, Canaanite Myth, 293-325; Van Seters, Abraham, 279-95; Rendtorff, Prob- 


lem, 136-70. See the bibliographies in Nicholson, Pentateuch, 198 n. 2; Lemmelijn, 


» 


“Priestly Layer,” 485-86 n. 13; de Pury, “Ps,” 105 n. 20; and the extended discussions 
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in Emerton, “Priestly Writer,” 382-84; Vervenne, “P’ Tradition,” 67-76 ; Campbell, 
“Priestly Text,” 35-45; Lemmelijn, “Priestly’ Layer,” 486-92. 


. See Lohfink, “Priestly Narrative,” 146-47 n. 31; Schmidt, Priesterschrift, 1-206; Nich- 


olson, Pentateuch, 196-221; Schwartz, “Priestly Account,” 106-110; and see the bibliog- 
raphies in Nicholson, Pentateuch, 198 n. 3; de Pury, “Ps,” 105 n. 20. 


. See Schmidt, Old Testament Introduction, 93. 
. Emerton, “Priestly Writer,” 392-93. 


See Firmage, “Genesis 1.” 


. On the way in which P can be read through the lens of this initial blessing, see 


Brueggemann, “Kerygma.” 


. P refers laconically to the destruction of the cities of the plain, in little more than 


a notation, but as this story was well known in ancient Israel (cf. Isa 13:19; Jer 49:18; 
50:40; Amos 4:11; Lam 4:6), it was important to include at least a brief reference to it; 
this reference further establishes Abraham’s place in the proper part of the land. 


. The centrality of Gen 17 for the rest of P, particularly for the key passages of Exod 


6:2-8 and 29:45-46, has been demonstrated in detail by Schmid, Erzväter, 257-64. 
See von Rad, “Promised Land,” go. 

In a culture in which common agricultural property and hereditary landholdings 
were distinct, the burial plot was one of the foremost markers of private, permanent 
possession. See von Rad, “Promised Land,” 85; Stager, “Archaeology,” 23; van der 
Toorn, Family Religion, 199. 

Brueggemann, “Kerygma,” 102. 

See Elliger, “Sinn,” 124: “The presentation pauses nowhere except to highlight the 
great promise” (translation mine). [Nirgendwo hält sich die Darstellung auf, es sei 
denn, um die große Verheißung ins Licht zu rücken.] 

See Driver, Introduction, 12: “These passages present an outline of the antecedents 
and patriarchal history of Israel, in which only important occurrences . . . are de- 
scribed with minuteness, but which is sufficient as an introduction to the systematic 
view of the theocratic institutions which is to follow in Ex.-Nu., and which it is the 
main object of the author of this source to exhibit.” So too Carpenter and Harford- 
Battersby, Hexateuch, 1:123: “The ‘fathers’ have thus become ideal types, of whom 
nothing must be related that does not become the dignity of progenitors of a race 
which God will hereafter summon to be holy like himself.” 

Zimmerli, “Sinaibund,” 276 (translation mine): “Was in der Mosezeit geschieht, ist 
auch in seinem innersten, in der Weise der Verbundenheit Jahwes mit seinem Volk, 
lediglich Einlösung des schon Abraham Verheißenen.” 

That Exod 1:1-5 7, 13-14; 2:23aß-25; 6:2-8 are literarily continuous is recognized by 
Blum, Studien, 240-42. 

Thus the opinion of Kratz (Composition, 242), that “the plagues are not among the 
leading theological texts” in P, is to be rejected; as Kratz himself observes, “the first 
aim is... to demonstrate the power of Yhwh before and in Egypt.” This is certainly 
theological. 

See Elliger, “Sinn,” 138: “Opposition can, indeed, should, according to God’s 
intention — P? dares to put forth this paradoxical consequence of his belief in God— 
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serve only to demonstrate God’s absolute superiority, to show that he is Yahweh” 
(translation mine). [Widerstand kann, ja soll nach Gottes Absicht— diese paradoxe 
Konsequenz wagt PS aus seinem Gottesglauben zu ziehen — nur dazu dienen, Gottes 
absolute Überlegenheit zu demonstrieren, zu zeigen, daß er Jahwe ist.] 

See de Pury, “Pe,” 111: “Within Elohim’s nations of the earth, Israel has one mission 
only: to establish and keep the dwelling that will allow Yhwh (i.e. Elohim in his 
ultimate identity) to reside among humanity in the midst of the Israelites.” The argu- 
ment that Yahweh does not literally dwell in the Tabernacle in the priestly conception 
(see Ackroyd, Exile, 100; Fohrer, Introduction, 184-5; Cross, Canaanite Myth, 299) is 
groundless and is contradicted by P's own explicit statements: Exod 29:45 and 40:34- 
38, and the very many references to cultic practices carried out "before Yahweh" (see 
chapter 3). 

See Mowinckel, Erwägungen, 25: "What P wanted, with his combined history and 
ritual-law work, was to write the prehistory and early history of the covenant people 
from creation through the final installation in the land of the patriarchs, with its cen- 
ter in the foundation of the covenant and the law-giving at Sinai. . . . He wants to tell 
how the valid divine instructions were instituted, and only this" (translation mine). 
[Was P mit seinem kombinierten Geschichts-und Ritualgesetzwerke gewollt hat, ist, 
die Vor-und Frühgeschichte des Bundesvolkes von der Schópfung bis zur endlichen 
Installierung in dem Lande der Vater, mit ihrem Zentrum in der Bundesstiftung und 
Gesetzgebung am Sinai, zu schreiben. . . . Wie die geltenden góttlichen Ordnungen 
instituiert worden sind, will er erzählen, und nur das.] 

Brightman, Sources, 205. See also Dillmann, Genesis, 1:7-8; Carpenter and Harford- 
Battersby, Hexateuch, 1:122. 

Damrosch, Narrative Covenant, 262. See also Mowinckel, Erwägungen, 21. 

On the interaction of ritual and history in P, see Gorman, “Priestly Rituals,” 64: “For 
the Priestly traditions, the world is founded in and through ritual. At the same time, 
these ritual acts of founding are related to the Priestly understanding of history. Cos- 
mos, history, and ritual converge in Priestly theology." 

Fohrer, Introduction, 183. See also Addis, Documents, 1:xvi; Gunkel, Genesis, Ixxxii; 
Pfeiffer, Introduction, 190: “The purely historical sections, the strictly legal parts, and 
the stories which purport to have the validity of legal precedents . . . have the same 
purpose and point of view." 

Even if it is conjectured that some parts of the priestly legislation were once inde- 
pendent, such as Lev 1-7 (see, for example, Kuenen, Hexateuch, 81-82), this does 
not speak against the systematic unity of the whole: these independent pieces, if such 
they are, were set into the priestly work by a priestly author at precisely the appropriate 
place. See Nihan, Priestly Torah. 

This episode is out of place in the canonical text, where it appears before the Isra- 
elites have left Sinai; numerous indicators in the passage, however, make very clear 
that it has been moved by the compiler from later in the original priestly narrative, 
somewhere after Num 13-14 but before Num 20. Whether it originally stood before or 
after the rebellion of Korah in Num 16-17 is difficult to judge. See Baden, "Original 
Place." 
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See Elliger, “Sinn,” 138: “God masterfully ignores all human inadequacy and sin and 
does not discard his plan to give the land of Canaan to Israel. If it is not this generation 
that enters, then the next” (translation mine). [Im übrigen setzt Gott sich souverän 
über ale menschliche Unzulänglichkeit und Sünde hinweg und stößt seinen Plan 
nicht um, Israel das Land Kanaan zu geben. Ist’s nicht diese Generation, die hinein- 
kommt, dann die nächste. | 

The unique style of P has been treated most fully and respectfully by Paran, Forms. 
See McEvenue, Narrative Style, 182: “Action is replaced by idea, dialogue by dis- 
course, suspense by symmetry, aspects of personal interiority and psychological inter- 
change are simply eliminated, dramatic values give way to rhetorical ones.” Hendel, 
“Tangled Plots,” 48-49, has aptly termed P’s narrative “meta-historical”: “P’s intertex- 
tuality . . . serves to structure the plot above or outside the ordinary relations of time, 
relating a serialized divinen consonance of creation.” 

See McEvenue, Narrative Style, 185; Carr, Fractures, 128. The pattern of command 
and fulfillment extends even to the precise words P uses for the individual actions 
within the stories; see Elliger, “Sinn,” 129-30. 

See Addis, Documents, 1:lxvi-viii. 

Schwartz, “Priestly Account,” 117. The only texts in P that appear to be “out of se- 
quence” are those that have been moved by the compiler (Gen 19:29; 35:22b-26 [see 
chapter 6 and case study V]; Exod 16). 

See Lohfink, “Priestly Narrative,” 142-43. 

Campbell, “Priestly Text,” 35. 

The priestly episode of the covenant with Abraham in fact includes material beyond 
Gen 17 proper; Gen 16:1, 3, 15 provide the necessary introduction to the covenant, 
as these verses establish Sarah's inability to bear children and the birth of Ishmael 
to Hagar, and Gen 21:275 are in turn the fulfillment of God's promise to Abraham 
regarding the birth of Isaac. When read without the intervening nonpriestly material, 
it is clear that these sections are all continuous and all participate in the story of God's 
covenant with Abraham. The claim of Carr, Fractures, 117, that a priestly redactor 
placed the covenant with Abraham after the birth of Ishmael for theological reasons 
apparently disregards the fact that within P itself, even as identified by Carr (ibid., 111), 
the birth of Ishmael already precedes the covenant of Gen 17. 


. On the importance of these uniquely P plagues for the question of P's independence, 


see Blum, Studien, 250. 


. See Schmidt, Old Testament Introduction, 95. 
. Blum, Studien, 229-85 (so too Childs, Introduction, 123; Rofé, Introduction, 40-41; 


Ska, Introduction, 147). Note the title of Blum's section: “The priestly layer: Neither 
‘source’ nor ‘redaction” [Weder “Quelle” noch “Redaktion”]. Throughout his analy- 
sis, Blum's exposition of the ways in which the priestly layer is internally coherent 
and self-dependent is far more convincing than his arguments for P’s interaction with 
the nonpriestly materials. In the latter cases, Blum brings a variety of subjective and 
largely ad hoc interpretations of the purpose of P in light of non-P. For the revelation 
of the name Yahweh in Exod 3 and 6, Blum suggests that the priestly version, although 
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it is clearly written as if this were the first such revelation, provides an interpretive key 
for the reader, a guide to understanding, according to P, what actually happened in 
Exod 3 (ibid., 234-35). The episode of Moses getting water from the rock in Num 20, 
Blum argues, may be a priestly “midrash” on Deut 33:8 (ibid., 276-77; it is, however, 
unclear why the priestly author would expand a saying about how the Levites came to 
achieve their special status into a tale of how Aaron, the priestly progenitor, came to 
deserve his premature death in the wilderness). In this story Blum also sees an inten- 
tional framing of the Sinai pericope, with the nonpriestly story of Moses getting water 
from the rock set before and the priestly version set after (ibid., 278). Yet this “framing” 
happens only with this story, and not with others, and hardly provides an explanation 
for why the priestly version occurs so far in time and space from the nonpriestly. 

It has long been recognized that 19:29 originally stood in P directly after 13:12ba. It has 
been displaced by the compiler because the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah in 
J does not occur until chapter 19. So already Bacon, Genesis, 135. 

On the displacement of these verses, see case study V. 

It is likely that the notice of Joseph’s descent in P is to be found in 39:1a, “Joseph was 
taken down into Egypt.” Although this clause as currently found certainly belongs to 
J, this is probably a place where both J and P had virtually identical sentences, and 
the compiler rendered them only once in the canonical text (Schwartz, “Joseph’s 
Descent,” 19). 


. On the assignment of Gen 26:13-15, 18 to P, see Baden, Redaction, 217-18. 

. Blum, Vätergeschichte, 427. 

. Van Seters, Abraham, 285. 

. Cross, Canaanite Myth, 294. See also ibid., 305: “If one examines the Priestly material 


in Genesis, he is soon struck by the paucity of narrative . . . it is at best epitomized 
history.” As Emerton (“Priestly Writer,” 392) observes, “P is indeed different from ‘the 
narrative of saga, but it need not be assumed that the author intended to write saga.” 


. Koch, “P,” 454 (translation mine): "beruht . . . auf indirekten, abstrakten Uberlegun- 


gen zur Gattund erzählender hebräischer Werke und zur Unentbehrlichkeit bestim- 
mter Themen bei einem israelitischen Rekurs auf die frühe Volksgeschichte. . . . Die 


Befremdung über unterschiedliche Stoffdichte und einen vorgeblich lückenhaften 
Zusammenhang schliesslich entspringt einem Geschmacksurteil, daß notwendig 
modernen Gefühl entspricht und sich schwer objektivieren läesst.” 

Emerton, “Priestly Writer,” 392. 

Eissfeldt, Old Testament, 205. 

Koch, "P," 455 (translation mine): “Kein vorgängiges Gattungspostulat abgeleitet 
werden, das . . . schon festsetzt, was ein entsprechendes hebräisches Buch enthalten 
kann und was nicht.” 

Cross, Canaanite Myth, 306-7, 317-18. 

Ibid., 306, 318, 307. 

Ibid., 318-20. 

Rendtorff, Problem, 138-53. 

Ibid., 141-42, 144-45, 149-50, 151-52. 
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. Ibid., 142744. 
. Ibid., 156. See also Kratz, Composition, 239. This opinion has been rebutted by Emer- 


ton, “Priestly Writer,” 388-90. 


. Rendtorff, Problem, 137. See also his attacks on the circular reasoning of other scholars 


(ibid., 138-39). 


. Ibid., 157. See also Pfeiffer, Introduction, 207; Blum, Studien, 231; Ska, Introduction, 


147. For a brief rebuttal, see Kratz, Composition, 241. 


. Blum, Studien, 231, unsurprisingly removes Exod 6:14-30 from the priestly text, at- 


tributing this section to a yet later secondary insertion. 


. Ska, Introduction, 146. See also Carr, Fractures, 119-20: “One must once again be care- 


ful not to presuppose that certain things would be in P because they occur in non-P 
texts.” 


. As argued by Ska, Introduction, 147. 


The similar gaps in both P and non-P also speak against Noth’s theory (Pentateuchal 
Traditions, 13-14) that the P-oriented redactor regularly suppressed elements of the 
nonpriestly text in favor of those from P. See Dillmann, Genesis, 1:20. 


. That P presents the revelation of the divine name in Exod 6 as if it were the first such 


revelation is admitted even by Blum, Studien, 234. See also Kratz, Composition, 241: 
“The revelation of the name of Yhwh makes sense only in the framework of an inde- 
pendent Priestly Writing.” 


. See Blenkinsopp, “Structure”; Kearney, “Creation.” 


See Blum, Studien, 238. 

See Kuenen, Hexateuch, 302: “However far we suppose R’s activity to have extended 
we can never make it probable or even conceivable that he enriched the narrative of 
JE in Gen i.-Ex.vi. with statements and details unconnected with or even contradict- 
ing it, simply out of his own head and without the documents supplying the smallest 
occasion for it.” The argument that the priestly theology does not in fact contradict 
that of non-P, but that a priestly editor would have readily taken up the nonpriestly 
materials into his final work (so Amit, History and Ideology, 77-80), is based on a ca- 
nonical reading in which the priestly and nonpriestly elements are already set beside 
each other and ignores the blatant discrepancies in historical claims between the two 
corpora. 


. See Cross, Canaanite Myth, 301-5, 308-17. On the toledot in particular, see Teng- 


ström, Die Toledotformel. 


. See Eissfeldt, Old Testament, 205-6; Driver, Introduction, 12; Lohfink, “Priestly Nar- 


rative,” 151 n. 38. 


. On the structure of P, see especially Blenkinsopp, “Structure.” 
. The ostensible inconsistency in the precise use of the toledot formulae — sometimes 


superscriptions, sometimes subscriptions, sometimes referring to genealogies, some- 
times to narratives—has led some scholars to claim that some toledot formulae are 
original to P and some belong to a redactional layer. The requirement that the priestly 
author use the 10/6007 formula in the same way every time is an unnecessary scholarly 
imposition on the literary freedom of the ancient author; why the phrase could not be 
used for a range of purposes is unclear. At the same time, even if some of the toledot 
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are original and some secondary, they provide no evidence for a priestly redaction; see 
Koch, "P," 452-53; Emerton, “Priestly Writer,” 394-96. 

See Blenkinsopp, “Structure,” 280-82. 

The theory of Noth (Pentateuchal Traditions, 12) that P provided the framework into 
which the nonpriestly sources were placed is therefore not entirely inaccurate: the 
priestly text does supply something of a framework for the canonical whole, but only 
insofar as P contains the framing devices that the compiler necessarily took up in the 
final text. See Schmidt, Old Testament Introduction, 96: “Precisely because P was of- 
ten so schematic, it made sense to fill it out by fitting the older texts into it”; we might 
adjust this statement by changing the phrase “it made sense” to “there was no choice 
other than.” 

We may also note the possibility that the toledot of Jacob is intended to cover not only 
the life of Jacob himself, but of all of his descendants, that is, the entire people of 
Israel into Exodus and beyond. See Lohfink, “Priestly Narrative,” 151 n. 38; Schmid, 
Erzväter, 265. If this is the case, then the ostensible lack of agreement between the 
heading of Gen 37:2 and the canonical Joseph story is eliminated; it does not, how- 
ever, imply therefore that the heading is redactional, as it still fits well within P by 
itself. 

The claim that the covenant of Gen 17 is to be considered redactional because it pro- 
vides the interpretive key for the entire Abraham story (so Ska, “Ouelques remarques,” 
114-15) is subjective and methodologically difficult: just because a text can serve as 
the lens through which one reads other passages does not mean that it was written 
to be so. One may find numerous examples of such key passages in the nonpriestly 
material without much effort: for example, the “fall of man” in Gen 3, the promise 
to Abraham in Gen 12:1-3, and the Decalogue in Exod 20. Ska’s reading is essentially 
canonical. 


. See Gilders, “Sacrifice.” 
. Ibid., 69. 
. See Knohl, Sanctuary; Milgrom, Leviticus 17-22, 1319-64, and the scholarship cited 


therein. 


. See the recent volume dedicated to this topic: Shectman and Baden, eds., Strata. 
. This is clearly seen in the claim that a redactor from the Holiness school is responsible 


for the redaction of the canonical Pentateuch (so Knohl, Sanctuary, 101-3; Milgrom, 
“Hp”): although there may be H passages outside of Lev 17-26 (though undoubt- 
edly far fewer than Knohl asserts; see Blum, “Issues and Problems,” 33-34), they are 
supplements and revisions only to P texts. 

We may note the important arguments of Stackert, Rewriting, regarding the use of 
both the Covenant Code and Deuteronomy by the authors of H. If Stackert’s con- 
clusions are accepted, then H would indeed revise the nonpriestly text. However, 
Stackert argues, convincingly, that H was intended not to supplement the nonpriestly 
laws, but to replace them —the literary corpus that H supplements, in fact, even in its 
interaction with the nonpriestly legislation, is P. 

See the comprehensive monograph of Nihan, Priestly Torah, which argues for a suc- 
cessive growth of priestly strata in Leviticus, only the last stage of which can properly 
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be called P, and only the last stage of which was the document taken up into the 
Pentateuch as a whole. 

See the general state of the field expressed by de Pury and Römer, “Le Pentateuque 
en question,” 71: “Everyone recognizes that P knows and reinterprets the prepriestly 
texts" (translation mine). [Tout le monde reconnait que P connaît et réinterpréte 
les textes présacerdotaux.] This statement is true over a wide range of scholarly ap- 
proaches and eras; see, for example, Kuenen, Hexateuch, 299; Wellhausen, Prolegom- 
end, 336; Brightman, Sources, 211; Mowinckel, Erwägungen, 26-34; Fohrer, Introduc- 
tion, 181; McEvenue, Narrative Style, passim; Friedman, "Torah (Pentateuch),” 616; 
Schmidt, Priesterschrift, 1-206; Carr, Fractures, 114, 127-29; Gertz, Exoduserzählung, 


? 


390-91; Kratz, Composition, 244-45; Halpern, “Historiography,” 105-8. The rare but 
crucial rebuttal of this claim has been made by Schwartz, “Priestly Account,” 121-30, 
and Holiness Legislation, 12 and passim. 

See McEvenue, Narrative Style, 24-36; Friedman, “Torah (Pentateuch),” 616; 
Schmidt, Old Testament Introduction, 94-95. See the rebuttal of this view in Baden, 
Redaction, 200-1. 

The argument that the nonpriestly flood story is in fact later than that of P has in fact 
been made; see Blenkinsopp, Pentateuch, 78-87; Ska, “Flood”; de Pury, “Ps,” 114: 
“There are a number of features in [the nonpriestly flood story|— e.g. the extension 
of the number of couples required for pure animals (Gen 7,2-3)—that clearly wish 
to correct what he [the nonpriestly author] perceived as an error in the Ps narrative.” 
Similarly, it has been argued that Gen 2-3 is a later supplement to Gen 1; see Otto, 
“Paradieserzählung”; de Pury, “Ps,” 114-15. There is a small trend of scholars returning 
almost entirely to the classical Supplementary Hypothesis, arguing that P is the origi- 
nal literary work throughout Genesis, while all of the nonpriestly material is added 
secondarily (so de Pury, “Pe”; Blenkinsopp, Pentateuch, 93, and “P and J”). Along the 
same lines, Wenham (“Priority”) argues that P was one of the sources J used in creat- 
ing Genesis. That such arguments can be made on the basis of the very same texts 


serves to indicate the lack of literary evidence for the relative dating of the sources. 


. See Friedman, “Torah (Pentateuch),” 616. 


. Wellhausen, Prolegomena, 336; Noth Pentateuchal Traditions, 12; Lohfink, “Priestly 


Narrative,” 147-48 n. 32; Kohata, Jahwist, 75; Friedman, “Torah (Pentateuch),” 616; 
Gertz, Exoduserzählung, 390-91. 

We may also include in the list of traditions unique to P the detailed lists of people 
and places, in genealogies and itineraries, throughout the Pentateuch. As Mowinckel 
(Erwägungen, 38-42) has noted, these elements must derive from some source other 
than the extant nonpriestly narratives. 

Individual words or brief phrases held in common between P and non-P hardly qual- 
ify as evidence of dependence. Thus the use of the word mabbül, “flood,” in both P 
and J (see McEvenue, Narrative Style, 26; Carr, Fractures, 60; see also the discussion 
of this in Baden, Redaction, 200-1) or “Tent of Meeting” in both P and E (see Cross, 
Canaanite Myth, 300). 


. See Baden, Redaction, 197-207. 
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. See Friedman, “Torah (Pentateuch),” 616. 


. See Gunkel, Genesis, lxxxii—lxxxiii; Friedman, “Torah (Pentateuch),” 616; Schmidt, 


Old Testament Introduction, 95. 


. See Friedman, “Torah (Pentateuch),” 616. 
. de Pury, “Pe,” 102. 
. Schwartz, “Priestly Account,” 122. 


CASE STUDY IV. THE ISRAELITES AT THE SEA, EXODUS 14 


. Atno point in this chapter is the sea referred to explicitly as the “Sea of Reeds” (He- 


brew yam stip). 


. Pharaoh’s statement in v. 3 is commonly seen as a reflection of his intentions to pur- 


sue the Israelites, that is, because they are now vulnerable, being lost in the wilderness 
(see Rashi, on Exod 14:3, and most commentators since). Such a reading does not take 
into account, however, the need for Yahweh to further harden Pharaoh’s heart in v. 
4. The divine instruction to the Israelites in v. 2 to encamp before the sea is similarly 
intended not so much as a temptation for Pharaoh (as argued by Rashi and ibn Ezra, 
on Exod 14:2) but rather as a necessary mechanism by which Yahweh ensures the 
destruction of the Egyptians, by forcing the action to take place at the sea. 


. The interpretation of Adele Berlin (Poetics, 66), in which v. 5 represents the interior 


monologue of Pharaoh and his servants, corresponding to the narrated description in 
vv. 4 and 8, does not account for the chronological problem of Pharaoh changing his 
own heart before Yahweh hardens it; see below. 


. In Jubilees, Pharaoh is pushed to go after the Israelites not by God, but by Mastema 


(Jub 48:9-12, 17). Josephus, in his recounting of these events (Ant. II.320), does not 
mention the motif of God hardening Pharaoh's heart, thereby removing this prob- 
lem. 'The classical rabbinic commentary on Exodus, the Mekhilta de-Rabbi Ishmael 
(Beshallah 2), suggests that despite his preparations (vv. 6—7) Pharaoh was not en- 
tirely convinced that he wanted to pursue the Israelites until God hardened his heart 
(Rashi, on 14:8, follows this reading). 


. In Philo (Moses, 1.173), these dialogues happen simultaneously: Moses communicates 


orally with the people and mentally with the deity (so also Augustine, Quaestionum, 
94 [question 52]). ‘The tension between the two cries of the people was also felt by 
Abarbanel (on Exod 14:10). See Ska, Introduction, 69, who also points out that in 
Moses's address to the people, he tells them to stand still (v. 13), while Yahweh's first 
instruction to Moses is to have the people move (v. 15). 


. See Bacon, Triple Tradition, 72; Ska, Introduction, 7o. Nahmanides (on Exod 14:21) 


explains that the wind was a ruse to make the Egyptians think that the splitting of the 
sea was a natural occurrence rather than a miracle (and thus incite them to enter the 
waters); he states plainly that a wind could not split the sea into two parts. In Jose- 
phus’s recounting Moses strikes the sea with his staff to make it split (Ant. I1.338-39), 
but when the waters return Moses’s actions go unmentioned, and the sea returns of 
its own accord (11.343-44). Pseudo-Philo has God command both Moses and the sea 
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(Bib. Ant., 10:5-6). Abarbanel (on Exod 14:21) correctly wonders at the dual agents of 
the splitting of the sea, Moses’s arm and the east wind. According to Calvin (Com- 
mentaries on the Four, 1:249-50), the conflation of images in v. 21 is due to Moses (as 
author) not wishing to take credit for God’s action: even though he had been com- 
manded to use his staff, he nevertheless states that it was God who, by virtue of the 
wind, split the sea. Sarna (Exodus, 73) concludes that Moses’s gesture is the signal 
for the wind to commence. A similar view seems to be argued by Houtman (Exodus, 
2:228). A modern opponent of source criticism, M. H. Segal, wonders “how could the 
Israelites and their Egyptian pursuers walk into the divided sea if a space had not been 
dried up by some such agent as the east wind?” (Pentateuch, 38). He further directs 
our attention to the double mention of Moses’s hand and the east wind in the plague 
of locusts, Exod 10:13 as a proof for his claim of textual unity and Mosaic author- 
ship; the critical view, of course, is that 10:13 is also divided between J and P, along 
precisely these lines. Similarly, Cassuto (Exodus, 167-68), despite denying that he is 
rationalizing the biblical text, argues for the rare confluence of natural phenomena: 
“an exceptionally low tide” and “the east wind blowing violently all night,” which 
would “have dried up the little water left in the narrow channel of the lake.” The 
biblical miracle, he claims, is that these phenomena occurred at precisely the neces- 
sary moment. See also in this vein Keil and Delitzsch, Commentary, 350-51. Fischer 
(“Exodus 1-15,” 170-71) argues that the miracle of the parting of the sea is no different 
from the miracles that precede it in the narrative —the burning bush, Moses’s staff, his 
leprous hand, and the plagues— and, on this basis, denies the source-critical division 
of v. z1 (and the rest of the chapter as well). In making this claim, however, he ignores, 
intentionally or not, the crucial doublet of Moses's hand and God's wind in the verse. 


. Pseudo-Philo is forced to deny this explicitly, stating that God prevented the Egyp- 


tians from recognizing that they were walking through the sea (Bib. Ant., 10:6). 


. See Bacon, Triple Tradition, 71-72: “Did Moses stretch out his hand with the rod 


over the sea on the evening before, and nothing happen for several hours?” Josephus 
explains the delay as being due to the exhaustion of the Egyptians (Ant. 11.334), an 
explanation nowhere in evidence in the biblical text. Ibn Ezra (on Exod 14:19) reads 
the verbs in vv. 19-20 in the pluperfect in order to make sense of the narrative, despite 
the fact that they are wayyigtol forms. 


. Cassuto claims, somewhat remarkably, that the pillar of fire and cloud in this verse 


is not the same pillar of fire and cloud from vv. 19-20, but is rather a description of a 
hurricane (Exodus, 169). 

Philo rearranges the narrative in order to make sense of these various details (Moses, 
1.176-79), but his reconstruction is not a considerable improvement. According to 
Philo, first the wind blew back the waters, then the cloud made it difficult to see at 
night, then Moses struck the sea and divided the waters, then the cloud moved behind 
the Israelite camp to prevent the Egyptians from approaching, then the tide rolled 
back, then the sea came back together. Artapanus combines the two motifs into a 
two-pronged destruction: the waters rushed in on the Egyptians, and fire came forth 
from the cloud to consume them (3:37; trans. John J. Collins; in Charlesworth, ed., 
Pseudepigrapha, 2:889-go3). See similarly Rashi, on Exod 14:24-25. 
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Jubilees tries to have it both ways (48:13-17): the Israelites walk through the midst of 
the sea, but the Egyptians are never said to actually follow them through that path; 
God simply throws them into the sea. Mek. Beshallah 7 interprets the Hebrew of 
v. 27 (liqra'tó) almost metaphorically, suggesting that whatever direction the Egyptians 
fled, the water would rush upon them (see also b. Sotah ua; Rashi, Rashbam, and ibn 
Ezra, on Exod 14:27). 

Note the structure of God's speech, marked by the precise use of verbal forms. From 
the initial encampment of the Israelites facing the sea (v. 2), everything follows suc- 
cessively, as marked by the use of the wegatal form: Pharaoh will respond to the 
movement of the Israelites; God will act in response to Pharaoh; and Pharaoh will 
act again, this time in (unwilling) response to God (vv. 3-4aa! [wridap ’ah*réhem]). 
These actions occur for the express purpose that God will gain glory through Pharaoh 
and the Egyptians (v. 4aa? [w”ikkabda"]-B); the purpose is marked in this case by the 
abandonment of the weqatal form in favor of the resumption of the volitive (here the 
cohortative), continuing from the imperative and jussives of v. 2. 

The attempt by some early scholars to remove v. 3 from P, on the grounds that it is 
overly "psychological," ignores the necessity of this verse as the antecedent to the 
hardening of Pharaoh's heart (as argued above); for this claim see Bacon, Triple Tra- 
dition, 76; Baentsch, Exodus-Leviticus-Numeri, 121; Smend, Erzählung, 139; Gress- 
mann, Mose, 108-9 n. 1; Simpson, Early Traditions, 182; Childs, Exodus, 220; and 
more recently, and on different grounds, Levin, "Source Criticism," 45. 

The argument of Weimar, Meerwundererzählung, 39 n. 42, that v. zb does not be- 
long to the original priestly layer depends on the switch from the third person in v. 2a 
to the second person in v. 2b (he is followed by Schmidt, Priesterschrift, 19-22; Krüger, 
“Erwägungen,” 531; Gertz, Exoduserzählung, 199-200). There are two problems with 
this analysis. First, it is unclear why such a switch is naturally or necessarily attribut- 
able to a redactor rather than an author; why would the redactor choose to add these 
words, and with this difference? Second, this type of change is a well-known feature of 
the priestly author's style; see Paran, Forms, 71-73. Schmidt pursues this overly fine 
analysis throughout his discussion of the priestly source in Exod 14; further examples 
occur in his dissection of vv. 9, 16, and 26. Similar analyses were common in earlier 
scholarship, with the typical tendency of that era to find reasons for separation, rather 
than connection, whenever possible, especially on minute stylistic and terminologi- 
cal grounds; see Simpson, Early Traditions, 182-86, and Fuss (Pentateuchredaktion, 
297-306), who attributes v. 2b to RP, though in his view the redactor worked on the 
basis of the originally Elohistic (!) text of v. 2a (at 298-99). 

A forceful argument against the subdivision of vv. 1-4 is made by Noth, “Schau- 
platz,” 182-83. 

The assignment of wv. 1-4 to P is strongly supported by formal and stylistic features. 
The opening words of God's speech, dabber ’el-b’ne yisra’él, “Tell the Israelites,” are 
a common feature of P—in fact, every other occurrence of this phrase in the Bible is 
from the priestly writings (see Exod 25:2; 31:13; Lev 1:2; 4:2; 7:23, 29; 12:2; 18:2; 23:2, 10, 
24, 34; 25:2; 27:2; Num 5:6, 12; 6:2; 9:10; 15:2, 18, 38; 17:17; 19:2; 33:51; 35:10; Josh 20:2). 
Note also that the use of the imperative of “speak” or “say” or “command” followed 
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by the jussive, with the meaning “instruct [someone] to do x,” is also typical of the 
priestly writer; see Exod 6:11; 25:2; 27:20; Lev 22:2; Num 5:2; 17:2; 19:2. See Paran, 
Forms, 93. The clause indicating the fulfillment of the command to the Israelites, 
wayya'*$ü-ken, is also predominantly priestly (this is especially true in the preceding 
plagues narrative: see Exod 7:10, 20, 22; 8:3, 13, 14). 

With Kohata, Jahwist, 93-126; contra Propp, Exodus 1-18, 286-92; Friedman, Sources 
Revealed, 130-42. Those scholars who saw three sources in the plagues narrative gen- 
erally see three here as well, though, as in the preceding chapters of Exodus, the 
passages they attribute to E (usually parts or all of wv. 3, 7, 9, 10, 15, 16, 19, and 20) are 
fragmentary at best and should be reassigned to either J or P. See Addis, Documents, 
1:127-29; Bacon, Triple Tradition, 66-78; Dillmann, Exodus, 144-68; Carpenter and 
Harford-Battersby, Hexateuch, 2:100-3; Baentsch, Exodus, 119-27; McNeile, Exodus, 
xix-xxi; Brightman, Sources, 152; Driver, Exodus, 114-22; Simpson, Early Traditions, 
182-86; Noth, Pentateuchal Traditions, 25, and Exodus, 106; Fuss, Pentateuchredak- 
tion, 297-326; Childs, Exodus, 220; Scharbert, “Schilfmeerwunder,” 398-99. The 
fundamental argument for only two sources in the plagues narrative is that of Green- 
berg, Understanding Exodus, 183-92 (esp. 185-86). Kohata (Exodus 3-14, 280 n. 19), 
despite finding no E in the plagues narrative, does attribute Exod 14:5a and 19a to E 
(so also Graupner, Elohist, 87-88). Similarly, although Friedman finds only one non- 
priestly source in the plagues narrative (E, in his view), he also separates Exod 14 into 
three stories—though in his summary of the different accounts (Sources Revealed, 
142), he mentions only the J and P versions. See the comment of Jenks (Elohist, 42): 
“In Exod 14 we cannot be at all certain that E narrative material forms part of the 
complex of traditions.” The desire among scholars to find E in this chapter is to be at- 
tributed to the assumption that all the sources told essentially the same story, and that 
as a result there had to be an E account of the encounter at the sea. This assumption 
took precedence over both the lack of any substantive reason to divide the story into 
three sources and the lack of continuity or coherence in the proposed E narrative. 
Von Rabenau (“Die beiden Erzählungen,” 7-12), recognizing this lack of coherence, 
describes many of these same passages as “glosses.” 

Virtually all scholars view v. 6 as the natural continuation of v. 5. Many claim, however, 
that the enumeration of Pharaoh’s forces in v. 7 is redundant after the general statement 
of v. 6 and therefore derives from another hand; see Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, 
Hexateuch, 2:100; Baentsch, Exodus, 122; Gressmann, Mose, 108-9 n. 1; McNeile, Exo- 
dus, xix; Meyer, Israeliten, 20; Noth, Exodus, 106; Fuss, Pentateuchredaktion, 302-3; 
Weimar, Meerwundererzählung, 34-38; Propp, Exodus 1-18, 477-78; Gertz, Exoduser- 
zählung, 215; Graupner, Elohist, 82. This is an example of the tendency toward un- 
necessary atomization, particularly in classical source-critical scholarship. 

In addition, wv. 4b and 8, read in succession, serve as the fulfillment of God’s com- 
mand and speech in vv. 2-48, thus strongly suggesting that the material in the inter- 
vening vv. 5-7 belongs to a different strand. See Baden, “Narrative Pattern.” 

See Driver, Exodus, 116; Van Seters, Life of Moses, 130. 

See the direct reference to this in the priestly itinerary of the wilderness wandering, 
Num 33:3. 
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See Blum, Studien, 256. The beginning of v. 9, “The Egyptians pursued them,” basi- 
cally a repetition of v. 8aB, is probably best understood as a resumptive repetition 
following the brief parenthesis of v. 8b (see Cassuto, Exodus, 162; Propp, Exodus 1-18, 
478). It is worth remembering that resumptive repetition is not, as is too often as- 
sumed uncritically, an automatic sign of interpolation; it is first and foremost an au- 
thorial technique used to set off digressions or parentheses, and it is borrowed from the 
realm of the authorial by later editors who thereby mark off the insertion of secondary 
material. For the assignment of part of v. 9 to the nonpriestly story, presumably on the 
basis of the ostensibly awkward resumption, see Addis, Documents, 1:128; Dillmann, 
Exodus, 162; Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, Hexateuch, 2:100; Simpson, Early Tra- 
ditions, 182-83; Noth, Exodus, 105; Fuss, Pentateuchredaktion, 304; Childs, Exodus, 
220; Friedman, Sources Revealed, 143. Driver (Exodus, 116) reads these words as a gloss, 
while Gertz (Exoduserzählung, 200-1, 215-16) correctly recognizes them as a resump- 
tive repetition but believes them to stem from the hand of a late redactor, framing the 
late addition of v. 8b. Weimar (Meerwundererzählung, 39) sees v. gb as a redactional 
insertion, as it depends on v. 2b (which he also considers redactional; see above). 

As noted by Vervenne (“Protest Motif,” 260), this is the only place in which the Israel- 
ites cry out to Yahweh and then turn to criticism of Moses. 

In his highly detailed analysis of the literary structure of Exod 14, Auffret (“Ex 14,” 58) 
observes a chiastic structure in vv. 10-14—a structure that takes into account every 
word of the verses except “the Israelites cried out to Yahweh.” This is, however, the 
only place in his study that the source division seems to have had any effect on the 
literary analysis. In general, the ability of a literary critic to discern macro- or micro- 
literary structures, such as chiasms, is not a positive argument for the unity of a text, 
and indeed Auffret makes no claims in that regard (so also Bachra, “Structural Regu- 
larities”). Cf. Baden, “Tower of Babel.” 

Note the similarity of the list of Egyptians in v. 18 to that in v. 9 (P), as opposed to 
that in vv. 6-7 (J). The verbal structure is also strikingly similar to that of God’s initial 
speech in P in w. 2-4, including the use of the construction “speak” + jussive (see 
above). 

Vervenne (“Protest Motif”) oddly concludes that the people’s protest to Moses in 
vv. 11212 should be connected with Yahweh’s response to the cry in v. 15, while the 
people’s cry to Yahweh in v. 10 should be connected with Moses’s reassurances in 
vv. 13-14. This seems a complete reversal of the natural relationship of the elements, 
in terms of both content and verbal connection. More confusingly, Vervenne claims 
that vv. 1-12 are a proto-deuteronomic redactional insertion, as they do “not have a 
formal relation with what precedes” (ibid., 269; see the similar analysis of Weimar, 
Meerwundererzählung, 51-55). Yet they are the direct and natural response of the 
people to the threat of Pharaoh’s approaching forces and are necessary for Moses’s 
response in vv. 13-14, which itself provides the major theological theme for the entire 
[ narrative. 

Weimar (Meerwundererzählung, 31-32), Kohata (Exodus 3-14, 279), Gertz (Exoduser- 
zählung, 201), and Friedman (Sources Revealed, 143), in assigning v. 10a to P, muddy 
this distinction. 
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The recurring attempt in scholarship to see the presence of the staff in this verse as 
a secondary insertion (on the grounds that it does not come up again in the narra- 
tive) is without merit (see Schmidt, Priesterschrift, 19-20; Krüger, “Erwägungen,” 532; 
Gertz, Exoduserzählung, 198; Levin, “Miracle,” 53-54). Indeed, no one who makes 
this claim has been able to provide any reasonable grounds on which this concept 
would be added into the story; ironically, it is the fact that the staff does not occur 
again in the narrative which makes it difficult to find a legitimate reason for its sec- 
ondary inclusion. 

Baden, “Narrative Pattern,” 47-48. 

The appearance of both the “messenger of God” and the pillar of cloud in the same 
verse has bothered numerous commentators and led to unnecessary splitting of this 
verse into multiple nonpriestly strands; see Dillmann, Exodus, 164-65; Carpenter 
and Harford-Battersby, Hexateuch, 2:101-2; Baentsch, Exodus, 124-25; Gressmann, 
Mose, 108-9 n. 1; McNeile, Exodus, xx; Driver, Exodus, 18-19; Simpson, Early Tradi- 
tions, 184; Meyer, Israeliten, 21-22; Noth, Exodus, 114-15; Childs, Exodus, 220; Schar- 
bert, “Schilfmeerwunder,” 398-99; Weimar, Meerwundererzählung, 46-51; Blum, 
Studien, 258; Propp, Exodus 1-18, 480; Gertz, Exoduserzählung, 218-20; Friedman, 
Sources Revealed, 143; Graupner, Elohist, 82. See, however, the cogent explanation of 
Abraham Kuenen (Hexateuch, 151): “But is not this account of the column of cloud 
and fire really the indispensable explanation of the statement about the ‘angel of Elo- 
him’ in v. 19a? What is the meaning of his changing his place from before to behind 
the camp of Israel, if not that the column placed itself between the two camps . . . ? If 
y. 19a had meant anything else some kind of explanation would at least have been in- 
dicated. “The angel, then, must be identified with ‘the column.” So also Van Seters, 
Life of Moses, 130. 

See Ska, Introduction, 69; Levin, “Miracle,” 50. 

See the two possibilities (ebb tide and divine splitting of the sea) provided by Arta- 
panus (3:35-36). Ibn Ezra’s commentary on this passage (on Exod 14:27) includes a 
diatribe against an earlier commentator, Hiwi al-Balkhi, who evidently claimed that 
Israel had passed through during the low tide, while the Egyptians were destroyed by 
the incoming high tide. 

See in addition the repetition in v. 23 of the description of the Egyptians — "Pharaoh, 
his chariots, and his horsemen” — from vv. 17 and 18. Note, however, that Weimar 
(Meerwundererzählung, 40-41 n. 47) and Gertz (Exoduserzählung, 198-99) remove 
precisely these words from all three verses, on the grounds that the text reads more 
smoothly without them and in order to create a closer parallel with v. 4. This analysis 
forces the P writer into a formal consistency evidently desired by scholars but not 
necessarily by the author himself. 

The Egyptians may, according to this story, have realized that there was something 
unusual about the Israelites going in the midst of the sea, but because Yahweh was 
essentially forcing their actions by hardening Pharaoh's heart, they followed nonethe- 
less. See Josephus, Ant., II.340-42; Nahmanides, on Exod 14:21; Calvin, Commentaries 
on the Four, 1:247. 
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In fleeing, the Egyptians reveal again their control over their own will and actions as 
portrayed in the J story; in P the Egyptians have no chance to get away because they 
cannot even decide to flee. 

See Cassuto, Exodus, 170; von Rabenau, “Schilfmeerwunder,” 16; Ska, Passage, 79; 
Propp, Exodus 1-18, 481. 

The argument of Carpenter and Harford-Battersby (Hexateuch, 2:102) that the end 
of v. 24 is somehow awkward in its context and therefore should be attributed to E 
is due in part to their desire to find more E in the chapter, in order to outline an at 
least plausible E story, and in part to their tendency to find doublets in any twofold 
description of a single event, even when the two descriptions are complementary 
rather than contradictory. Similar, perhaps, is the assignment of v. 25a to E by Addis, 
Documents, 1:129; Bacon, Triple Tradition, 78; Dillmann, Exodus, 167; Baentsch, Exo- 
dus, 126; Brightman, Sources, 152; Scharbert, “Schilfmeerwunder,” 399; Friedman, 
Sources Revealed, 144. Gertz (Exoduserzählung, 221) considers v. 25a a late redactional 
insertion. 

See Blum, Studien, 256. 

Kratz (Composition, 246-47, 324), who otherwise identifies P correctly, assigns the 
entirety of v. 27 to P, despite the numerous connections to the J narrative. 

Some scholars attribute v. 28b to the nonpriestly story (see Addis, Documents, 1:129; 
Bacon, Triple Tradition, 78; Propp, Exodus 1-18, 481). It fits well into either at this 
point, however, and so it is simplest to assume that it belongs to the source in which it 
is embedded in the canonical text. Weimar (Meerwundererzählung, 59 n. 102) claims 
that the clause cannot be from P because without it vv. 28-29 form a closer parallel 
with vv. 22-23. It may also be noted that the closest equivalent examples of the phrase 
“not one of them remained” are found in the J plagues narrative (Exod 8:27; 10:10). 
These arguments are hardly probative; nevertheless, the assignment of v. 28b to the 
nonpriestly story remains possible, if not necessary. 

The mention of the Egyptians dead “on the shore” also conforms best to the J story; 
since the Israelites have had no direct contact with the Egyptians, the sight of the 
destroyed enemy serves as the confirming indication that Yahweh has in fact delivered 
them as promised (see Noth, Exodus, 118; Kohata, Exodus 3-14, 283-84). 

See Dillmann, Exodus, 167; Cassuto, Exodus, 172; Ska, Passage, 117-19; Mann, Book 
of the Torah, 92; Ska, Introduction, 74. We might, in this light, read the words “You 
hold your peace!” in v. 14 in the future tense: when Yahweh delivers you from the 
Egyptians, you will no longer complain in this manner (so Abarbanel on Exod 14:14). 
The thematic connection between 14:13-14 and 30-31 is seen also by Blum (Studien, 
30-31), although he sees these verses as deriving from an editor, either deuterono- 
mistic (ibid.; for similar analysis of at least v. 31, see also Baentsch, Exodus, 127-28; 
McNeile, Exodus, xx; Fuss, Pentateuchredaktion, 323-26; Schmid, Der sogenannte 
Jahwist, 54-60; Ska, “Exode xiv,” 466; Kohata, Exodus 3-14, 294-95) or postpriestly 
(Blum, “Die literarische Verbindung,” 134, and “Literary Connection,” 95 n. 20; so 
also Krüger, “Erwägungen,” 528-29; Gertz, Exoduserzählung, 222-28, and “Abra- 
ham,” 80; Nihan, “La Mort de Moise,” 166; Levin, “Miracle,” 44). The notion that 
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these verses must be a later redactional layer stems from the a priori belief, prevalent 
in current European scholarship, that all indications of an overarching theology (in 
this case the concept of “belief in Yahweh”) must be secondary to the original story; 
see Rendtorff, Problem, 186. 

This division, at least in terms of the separation of priestly from nonpriestly mate- 
rial, differs little, if at all, from that of the following scholars (some differences of 
opinion are noted in the preceding footnotes): Néldeke, “Die s.g. Grundschrift,” 
45-46; Kuenen, Hexateuch, 70; Addis, Documents, 1:127-29; Bacon, Triple Tradition, 
75-78; Dillmann, Exodus, 145; Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, Hexateuch, 2:100-3; 
Baentsch, Exodus, 119-27; Gressmann, Mose, 108-10 n. 1; McNeile, Exodus, xix-xxi; 
Driver, Exodus, 14-22; Brightman, Sources, 238-39; Elliger, “Sinn,” 121; Noth, Penta- 
teuchal Traditions, 18, and Exodus, 103-4; von Rabenau, “Schilfmeerwunder,” 12-16; 
Childs, Exodus, 220; Scharbert, "Schilfmeerwunder," 407-8; Weimar, Meerwunder- 
erzählung, 32; Kohata, Exodus 3-14, 278-79; Ska, Passage, 13; Blum, Studien, 256-57; 
Vervenne, ^P" Tradition,” 79 (and in slightly different form, without explanation, at 
85); Schmidt, Priesterschrift, 21; Lohfink, “Priestly Narrative,” 145 n. 29; Wagenaar, 
“Crossing,” 464; Krüger, “Erwägungen,” 520 n. 9; Propp, Exodus 1-18, 461-63; Gertz, 
Exoduserzählung, 195-206; Graupner, Elohist, 79-81; Campbell and O’Brien, Re- 
thinking, 76; Friedman, Sources Revealed, 142-44; Ska, Introduction, 68-75; Levin, 
“Miracle,” 39-61. For the rare argument that there is no P at all in this chapter, see 
Smend, Erzählung, 139-43 (esp. 143), who divides it among his J}, J’, and E; Eissfeldt, 
Old Testament, 189, who sees J, E, and his L source; Fohrer, Überlieferung, 97-110, 
who sees J, E, and his N source. Note that these are three of the main scholars who 
advocated for three nonpriestly, nondeuteronomic documents; it is tempting to be- 
lieve that they removed P from Exod 14 in large part to provide more material for their 
newly discovered sources. ‘The same is not true, however, of the recent revival of this 
theory by Yoreh (“Elohistic Source,” 171-74), whose view that J is a redactional layer 
of E is, however, similarly idiosyncratic. Wellhausen, while accepting that there were 
traces of P in w. 1, 2, 4, 8b, 9, 10, and 16, doubted the existence of P elsewhere in the 
chapter and assigned the rest of what most scholars consider priestly to E (Composi- 
tion, 75-77). His arguments were roundly rejected in subsequent scholarship; see, for 
example, Kuenen, Hexateuch, 71—72. 

As recognized by ibn Ezra, on Exod 14:2. 

See Lohfink, “Original Sins,” 103. 

As noted by Simpson, Early Traditions, 184-85; Noth, Exodus, 18; Meyer, Israeliten, 
22-23; Childs, Exodus, 221; Scharbert, “Schilfmeerwunder,” 397-98; Schmidt, Exo- 
dus, Sinai und Mose, 63; Kohata, Exodus 3-17, 281; Blenkinsopp, Pentateuch, 158; 
Wagenaar, “Crossing,” 464; Campbell and O’Brien, Rethinking, 77-78; Friedman, 
Sources Revealed, 142. In support of this reading, Scharbert (“Schilfmeerwunder,” 
399-407) lists several other texts (Deut 11:4; Josh 24:6-7; Exod 15:21; Exod 15:1-18; Ps 
114:3, 5; Nah 1:4; Ps 66:6; Ps 18:16) in which the episode at the sea is referred to seem- 
ingly without describing the crossing of the Israelites. Blum (Studien, 257 n. 96) also 
notes the possibility, though he is reticent to accept it completely. He approaches the 
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issue from a tradition-critical standpoint, suggesting that in the earlier tradition this 
story was simply about the destruction of the Egyptians, with the passage through 
the sea being a later development. Though he is correct to see a tradition in which 
the emphasis is on the destruction of the Egyptians, this is not a sign of any tradition- 
historical development per se, but rather of divergent manifestations of the single 
tradition of the destruction of the Egyptians by water. He does not take into account 
the fact that in the P story the Israelites are not really saved, as they were never in any 
real danger to begin with; the passage through the sea is a mechanism of destruction, 
not salvation. Propp (Exodus 1-18, 552-53) argues that the nonpriestly text must have 
mentioned the crossing of the sea, either in a missing passage or in the poem that 
follows in Exod 15, because otherwise he cannot understand “whence did the Priestly 
Writer receive the tradition that Israel crossed the Sea, if not from JE?” Such a ques- 
tion not only assumes a model in which P is dependent on a preexisting nonpriestly 
text, but problematizes every other instance in which the priestly story describes a 
new narrative element, as in fact it does in almost every case. Following this logic, we 
would have to assume that P also derives the notion of the patriarchal burial site of the 
cave of Machpelah from the nonpriestly text, although it is nowhere mentioned. 

It is possible also to understand the verb n--r in v. 27 as meaning that Yahweh caused 
the Egyptians to be tossed about in the sea, rather than that Yahweh actually threw 
them into the sea; this reading would suggest that there was no escape available to 
the Egyptians but that they were overwhelmed by the returning waters, as by a tidal 
wave. Houtman (Exodus, 2:274) imagines a scenario in which “the Egyptians fled pell- 
mell; colliding with the onrushing waves, they are knocked over and pulled along.” 
This view may also conform somewhat better to the standard meaning of the verb “to 
shake” (Baruch Schwartz, personal communication). 

In brief: P uses the term yabasa" for “dry land” (vv. 16, 22, 29; cf. Gen 1:8, 10; 8:14), 
while J uses the word haraba’ (v. 21); the collocation of Pharaoh’s chariots and his 
horsemen is found repeatedly and only in P (vv. 9, 17, 18, 23, 26, 28); the phrase “in 
the midst of the sea,” using the word t6k, occurs only in P (wv. 16, 22, 23, 29). All of the 
terminology of salvation occurs in P, while all the military terminology (excepting the 
regular listing of Pharaoh’s army corps) is in J. 

We may also point to the phrase “the Israelites cried out to Yahweh” in 14:10. The root 
z/s--q, “to cry out,” occurs in P only in this chapter (in vv. 10 and 15) and in Exod 2:23: 
“The Israelites were groaning under the bondage and cried out.” It seems likely that 
by using these terms only in these places, the priestly author is drawing an explicit 
connection between the beginning of the Israelite enslavement in Egypt and the end 
of it (or the Israelites' fear that the arrival of the Egyptian army signifies a renewed 
enslavement). It should be noted that the distinction between z--q and s--q is not 
important for source-critical analysis: both forms occur also, in close conjunction, in 
J (in Gen 18:20 and 18:21, respectively). 

So already Rashi, on 14:5. 

This and the many other connections to the plagues narrative, in both J and P, make 
Blum’s contention (Studien, 261 n. 121) that there is no obvious link between the story 
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in Exod 14 and any other narrative, including the plagues, somewhat perplexing. For 
a detailed counterargument to Blum, see Schmidt, Priesterschrift, 25-34. 

We may set aside as idiosyncratic those scholars who view P as the basic stratum of 
Exod 14 and the nonpriestly material as secondarily inserted; see Schmitt, “Geschichts- 
verständnis,” 150-55. 

There are, of course, scholars who hold the priestly stratum to be redactional, but 
without dealing in detail with Exod 14. See Cross, Canaanite Myth, 310. 

So Kratz, Composition, 244-45. 

Blum, Studien, 260. 

Explanations for Yahweh’s statement in v. 15 have included the early view that Mo- 
ses was praying silently while the Israelites were crying aloud, the assumption that 
Moses cried with the Israelites, and the idea that Yahweh accuses Moses as the 
leader and representative of the people. Any of these, or numerous other suggestions, 
are more credible explanations for the text of v. 15 than the idea that it is a sign of 
redaction. 

Blum also argues that the “Dramaturgie” of the canonical text is dominated by the 
priestly story, and he points to vv. 21-29 as a section where the priestly narrative seems 
to be given disproportionate emphasis (Studien, 261). Yet his admission that for most 
of the chapter the order of the compilation proceeds along necessary chronologi- 
cal grounds (ibid.) is true here as well; as is the case everywhere in the Pentateuch, 
the compiler’s decisions are forced by the logical and chronological demands of his 
sources, and it is difficult, if not impossible, to reorder the pieces in such a way as to 
produce a story anywhere near as sensible as the one we have before us. 

Van Seters, Life of Moses, 128-34. 

Ibid., 131. 

While Van Seters argues that Num 33 is a very late combination of both J and P itiner- 
ary notices (ibid., 154-61), the majority of scholars have long recognized the intimate 
connections between Num 33 and P, to the exclusion of any nonpriestly material; 
even Van Seters, in his analysis of Num 33, sees far more connections with P than 
with J. He further undermines his own argument by acknowledging that Num 33:7-8a 
matches with the priestly narrative in Exod 14:2 (ibid., 154-55). It is true, however, 
that the status of Num 33 remains something of an open question in pentateuchal 
scholarship. 


. Ibid., 130-31. 
. Ibid., 131-32. 
. Ibid., 131. 

. Ibid., 132. 

. Ibid. 


. A similar assessment can be made of the analysis of Fuss, Pentateuchredaktion, 297— 


326. He attributes much of what we have identified as P to the nonpriestly authors, 
particularly E, and leaves P with only a few key phrases (the enumeration of Pharaoh, 
his chariots, and his horsemen, for instance). Much else of what we have labeled P 
he assigns to RP, though he does not provide any clear basis for either the distinction 
between P and R? or the motivation for R”s work. 


77- 
. Aaron is the main actor in the first wonder, the rod that turns into a serpent (Exod 
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. Wagenaar, “Crossing,” 465. 

. 

. Ibid. 

. Vervenne, ^P" Tradition,” 79. 
. Ibid. 

. Tbid. 

. Tbid. 


. Vervenne to some extent relies on the work of Weimar (Meerwundererzählung) for 


these arguments. Vervenne claims that Weimar also holds P to be a redactional layer 
rather than an independent narrative (ibid., 82—85), yet I think Vervenne has misread 
Weimar to some extent here. Weimar undertakes a detailed analysis of the priestly text 
of Exod 14 with the aim of demonstrating that it contains numerous formal irregulari- 
ties (Meerwundererzühlung, 175-84). He concentrates much of his attention on the 
differences between the three divine speeches and the notices of their executions 
and argues that these variations cannot be the work of a single hand. (‘This argument, 
however, relies on a far-too-formal view of the nature of the priestly writings; see the 
important dictum of McEvenue, Narrative Style, 50: "[P's] essence is variety within 
system.") Weimar's conclusion is that the final priestly narrative is indeed the product 
of a redactional process, but one contained entirely within the priestly text itself; in 
other words, there was an earlier priestly narrative, one that was, he presumes, sche- 
matic and repetitious, that has been reworked by a later, but also priestly, redactor, 
resulting in basically the P story as identified above. At no point does Weimar suggest 
that the priestly text, or any part of it, is dependent on or in any other way related to 
the nonpriestly narrative; rather, the two stories first come into contact with the work 
of the final redactor. It is no wonder, then, that Vervenne's arguments too, based as 
they are on Weimar, speak only to the internal issues of the P narrative and do not 
prove the redactional nature of P vis-a-vis J. 


. Vervenne, ^P" Tradition,” 79. 
74 


75. 
. Along the same lines, Vervenne finds the use of the word “return” in v. 2 to be “only 


Ibid., 85. 
Ibid. 


understandable taking into consideration the (redactional) exposition to the Sea nar- 
rative in 13,17-22 and the chain of itinerary notes" (ibid., 85-86). Even if one were 
inclined to see 13:17—22 as redactional (and there is no good reason to do so), the word 
"return" in 14:2 is dependent only on the idea that the Israelites have left Egypt, not on 
any particular itinerary for their travels through the wilderness. If one wants to remove 
the narrative of Exod 14 from the departure from Egypt altogether, the entire story is 
rendered senseless. 


Ibid., 86. 


7:833); in the turning of water into blood (7:19-20a); in the frogs (8:173); and in the 
lice (812-15). Moses begins to take over in the story of the boils, in which both he and 
Aaron are commanded to take handfuls of soot, but only Moses is to throw his toward 
the sky (9:8-12); and Aaron is absent altogether in the episodes of hail (9:22-23a), 
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locusts (10:12-13a), and darkness (10:21-23). See Greenberg, Understanding Exodus, 
186-87. 


. Vervenne, “P’ Tradition,” 87. 
. Ibid. 
. Ibid., 85. 


CHAPTER 6. COMPILATION 


. An extensive and valuable history of the concept of the "editor" in biblical scholarship 


can be found in Van Seters, Edited Bible, though his conclusions differ from mine. 


. Spinoza, Treatise, 133. 


Vater, Commentar, 3:505-12. 


. Astruc, Conjectures, 486-91. 
. Eichhorn, Einleitung, 3:101 (translation mine): “Ging je ein Geschichtsforscher re- 


ligiöser und heiliger mit seinen Quellen um, als der Ordner von diesen?” 


Ibid., 3:100. 


7. Hupfeld, Quellen, 202-3. On this verse, the scholars who followed Hupfeld in assign- 


15. 


16. 


17. 
18. 


19. 


20. 


ing it to a redactor, and the rebuttal to them, see Baden, Redaction, 228-30. 


. Wellhausen, Composition, 94-95. For other examples of this type of analysis, see 


Baden, Redaction, 224 nn. 47, 49. 


. See Baden, Redaction, 236—47, and the scholarship cited therein. 

. See also ibid., 99-195. 

. Wellhausen, Composition, 35. 

. Friedman, “Three Major Redactors.” 

. Ibid., 38-39. 

. Though I have dealt here only with J, E, and P, it should be noted that D too, though 


something of a special case, also conforms to the methods described above. It is largely 
set down as a block, of course, but in Deut 31 it is interwoven with E (E comprises 
Deut 31:14-15, 23), Deut 33 as a whole probably belongs to J, and there is an insertion 
on the basis of P in Deut 1:39. 

Dillmann, Genesis, 1:146. I have silently changed Dillmann’s sigla for J, E, and P 
(C, B, and A, respectively). 

This aspect of the compiler’s work is recognized, to a degree, by the many scholars 
who have argued that Gen 14 does not belong to one of the sources or to the compiler: 
it simply does not seem to contain any language that can be associated with one of 
the four documents and therefore cannot belong to the compiler of the documents, 
either, for he speaks in the language of his sources. 

See Bar-On, “Festival Calendars." 

In Chronicles, see famously 2 Chr 35:13, which combines legislation from Deut 16:7 
and Exod 12:8-9; on Ruth, see Chavel, “Law and Narrative,” 241-47; on Exod 34:17- 
26, see above. 

On the fragility of papyrus as a medium, see Haran, “Book-Scrolls,” 164-65. 

See Childs, Exodus, 608; Propp, Exodus 19-40, 152. 
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CASE STUDY V. JACOB RETURNS TO BETHEL, GENESIS 35 


1. These basic outlines of the E narrative, if not the specifics of it, are recognized by 
Kuenen, Hexateuch, 144-45; Addis, Documents, 1:51-52; Skinner, Genesis, 375-80. 

2. The argument (Blum, Vätergeschichte, 38; Boecker, 1. Mose, 122) that Jacob’s altar in 
35:7 is not built in fulfillment of his vow in 28:22 because an altar is not a temple (“Ein 
Altarbau ist wohl etwas anderes als die Errichtung eines Tempels” [Blum, ibid.]) is 
overly literal, especially as Jacob does not vow to build a temple in 28:22, but to turn 
his ad hoc pillar into a “house of God,” to be taken in the broadest sense as a site 
of proper cultic worship (cf. Judg 17:5). Moreover, it is argued (Blum, ibid., 37-38; 
Boecker, ibid.) that the absence of any direct reference to Jacob’s vow in 35:1-7 in- 
dicates that his actions are not intended as a fulfillment of it. Yet the narrative and 
thematic continuity and verbal similarity between 28:10-22, 31:10-13 (where the vow 
is explicitly mentioned) and 35:1-7 render also this argument difficult to maintain: if 
God’s instructions to Jacob in 31:10-13 and 35:1-7 match the content of Jacob’s vow in 
28:10-22, and if Jacob's actions in 35:1-7 in turn match both his own vow and God's 
commands, is the word “vow” in 35:1-7 really necessary to establish the narrative con- 
nection among the texts? See the rebuttal of this view by Graupner, Elohist, 293-94, 
and the argument for the centrality of the vow in the E Jacob story by Richter, “Das 
Geliibde,” 42-52. 

Similarly, the argument that 35:1-7 is a secondary construction that originally 
was unconnected with the events of Gen 28:10-22, or was written as an explicit coun- 
tertext (see Otto, “Jakob in Bethel,” 178-82; Köhlmoos, Bet-El, 250), depends on the 
removal not only of the connective elements of 35:1-7, but also those of 28:10-22, 
especially the vow at the end. Such analyses seem to be aimed less at reading the 
narratives, and more at disproving the clear continuity of the Jacob story over many 
chapters. One could certainly perform such analyses at will if one desired: it is easy 
enough to remove the connective literary markers between two texts and then say that 
the remaining passages were once independent and that the links between them are 
secondary—but it would not, and does not, constitute an argument for anything more 
than the creativity of the scholar. 

3. See Driver, Genesis, 308; Speiser, Genesis, 270. If one wishes to see in the giving over 
of the earrings here an oblique reference to the episode of the golden calf, in which 
the people give their earrings to Aaron, but for a very different purpose (see Graupner, 
Elohist, 299; Köhlmoos, Bet-El, 258), this is possible: Exod 32 is also from E. 

4. Various attempts have been made to see in vv. 2-4, or 2-5, a secondary insertion, 
usually on the grounds that the idea of putting away the foreign gods has its closest 
parallels in deuteronomistic texts (see Boecker, 1. Mose, 160 n. 73; Levin, Jahwist, 
261-62; Schmidt, "El," 146-47; Koenen, Bethel, 160). (For the same reason, Blum, 
Vätergeschichte, 43-44, assigns all of vv. 1-7 to a deuteronomistic layer; so too Kóhl- 
moos, Bet-El, 255-63.) Yet deuteronomistic parallels are not a reason to call a text deu- 
teronomistic; especially given the close connections between E and D, it is certainly 
plausible that E might have contained this notion as well. In this particular instance, 
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the easy manner in which the burial of the foreign gods fits into the narrative context 
does not call for any assumption of a secondary insertion. 


. Note that the divine terror here is paralleled conceptually, if not verbally, by the terror 


that God promises to send before the Israelites when they depart from Horeb in Exod 
23:27 (E). 


. InJ, the founding of the cultic site in Bethel is not attributed to Jacob at all but to 


Abraham, who builds an altar there upon his arrival in Canaan (Gen 12:8; 13:3-4). 
There is no notice of the change of the name from Luz to Bethel in J; it is called 
Bethel from the beginning. Further, no one ever returns to Bethel in J: the theoph- 
any that Jacob experiences in the J text of Gen 28:10-22 is not located at any specific 
place, but rather occurs at some undefined location on the way from Beersheba to 
Haran (28:10). The idea that J’s theophany here takes place in Bethel is a mistaken 
reading of the E. narrative into that of J; one frequently also finds in the older analyses 
the assignment of 28:19, in which Jacob names Bethel, to J, despite the obvious pun 
on bet *lohim in v. 17, which was universally assigned to E (see Hupfeld, Quellen, 
40; Wellhausen, Composition, 31; Bacon, Genesis, 161-62; Carpenter and Harford- 
Battersby, Hexateuch, 2:43; Holzinger, Genesis, 191-92; Procksch, Elohimquelle, 
22; Gunkel, Genesis, 312; Smend, Erzählung, 70; Driver, Genesis, 266; Brightman, 
Sources, 56—57; Skinner, Genesis, 378; Simpson, Early Traditions, 97). 

Many scholars have taken v. 5 as a redactional insertion precisely because it refers 
to the events of Gen 34; they believe either that Gen 34 is itself a later insertion into 
the text or that there was no E in the chapter (see Dillmann, Genesis, 2:303; Carpenter 
and Harford-Battersby, Hexateuch, 2:55; Otto, “Jakob,” 178-79 n. 65; Levin, Jahwist, 
263-64; Graupner, Elohist, 295). When an E text is recognized in Gen 34, however, 
these assumptions are entirely unnecessary. Further, the claim that because there is 
no reference to the events of Shechem in 35:1-4 those verses must have been written 
without the preceding chapter in mind (see Kuenen, Hexateuch, 326; Skinner, Gen- 
esis, 425-26) is somewhat prejudicial: the events of a preceding narrative do not have 
to be explicitly rehashed in order to prove that it actually stood there; if the reader has 
just finished the story of Dinah and Shechem, then explicit reference to that narrative 
in the following five verses is certainly not required. And, of course, the events of Gen 
34 are referred to in vv. 4-5. 


. That this is the name of the altar, not the site, has been recognized by Dillmann, 


Genesis, 2:304; Keil and Delitzsch, Commentary, 203; Blum, Vätergeschichte, 64-65; 
Sarna, Genesis, 240; Koenen, Bethel, 161. The name that Jacob gives to this altar, 
El-Bethel, is strikingly similar in form to the name he gives to the altar he built at 
Shechem in 33:20: El-Elohei-Yisrael. 


. The coherent structure of 35:1-7 (though not its attribution to E) is demonstrated by 


Blum, Vátergeschichte, 36-37. 


. The assignment of 30:43 to P is based on three elements. First, though similar in 


theme to the J and E narratives in which Jacob grows wealthy through Laban, the 
idea that Jacob acquired “maidservants and menservants, camels and asses" seems not 
to fit with the nonpriestly stories, in which Jacob only increases his holdings of La- 
ban's flocks. Second, the phrase “exceedingly,” m”öd m”öd, occurs elsewhere in the 
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Pentateuch only in P (Gen 7:19; 17:2, 6, 20; Exod 1:7; Num 14:7). Finally, the camels 
mentioned in this verse are, presumably, the same camels on which Jacob places his 
wives and children in 31:17-18. 

See Gen 12:2-3; 18:18; 26:3-4, 24; 28:14. 

See Rose, “Litinérance,” 117-18. 

That both v. 10 and vv. 11-12 are introduced with the formula “God said to him” is 
no reason to suggest that there is an insertion or any other type of redactional activity 
here (see de Pury, Promesse, 533-34). As some have recognized (Gross, “Jakob,” 331; 
Blum, Vätergeschichte, 266; Rapp, Jakob, 28-29), the repetition of “God said to him" 
is required by the narrator's words “he named him Israel” in v. 10bB. Even leaving this 
aside, the repetition of a speech introduction, which frequently marks a shift in topic, 
is paralleled in Gen 17, where there are in fact three successive speech introductions, 
each marking shifts in topic, within a single divine address to Abraham (17:3, 9, 15). 
See McEvenue, Narrative Style, 165. 

The assumption of some scholars that the absence of an etymological explanation 
of the new name, as in Gen 17:5 with Abraham, indicates that this verse somehow 
depends on the previous story of Jacob's name change in 32:29 (see Carpenter and 
Harford-Battersby, Hexateuch, 2:55; Gross, “Jakob,” 330; Blum, Vätergeschichte, 
266; Boecker, 1. Mose, 127; Wenham, Genesis 16—50, 325) is groundless (cf. Rose, 
“Litinérance,” 119). In 1715 God changes Sarah’s name without any explanation. See- 
bass (Genesis II, 446) is virtually alone in ascribing v. 10 to E; a detailed response to 
this proposal is provided by de Pury, Promesse, 538-44. 

Those scholars who attribute v. 14 to P by claiming that a libation offering does not 
contradict P’s clear rejection of sacrifice before Sinai (see Carr, Fractures, 89 n. 24; 
Gomes, Sanctuary, 89) misunderstand the thrust of P’s claim: it is not only that those 
cultic rites to be performed in the Temple are not practiced before the construction 
of the Tabernacle, but in fact that the Israelites did not have any mechanism by which 
to perform any kind of cultic act—and nowhere in P is any cultic act permitted any- 
where other than the Tabernacle (= Temple). Furthermore, libation offerings are 
part of the priestly sacrificial system (in which they are always an accompaniment 
to another kind of offering) and thus do in fact belong to the priestly ‘Temple service 
(see Exod 37:16; Lev 23:13, 18, 37; Num 4:7; 6:15, 17; 15:5, 7, 10, 24; 28:7-10, 14-15, 24, 
31; 29:6, 11, 16, 18-19, 21-22, 24-25, 27-28, 30-31, 33-34, 37-39). Were we to accept 


the assignment of v. 14 to P, it would constitute the single cultic act before Sinai in P 
(see Dillmann, Genesis, 306-7; yet Dillmann’s assignment of the verse to J is highly 
unlikely given the complete lack of narrative context in J for such an event [he is fol- 
lowed by Driver, Genesis, 310; Haran, Temples, 52-53]). 

Ibn Ezra (on Gen 35:14) reads this not as a second pillar, but rather as a pluperfect, 
referring back to the pillar of 28:18: “Jacob had erected a pillar’; he is followed by 
Nahmanides, on Gen 35:14. Attempting to solve the same problem of the two pillars, 
one from 28:18 and one here in 35:14, Cornill, “Beiträge,” 15-19, attaches the pillar 
to the grave of Deborah from v. 8; he is followed by Addis, Documents, 2:225-26; 
Holzinger, Genesis, 216-17; Gunkel, Genesis, 366-67; Skinner, Genesis, 425. Although 
these verses are continuous in E, the anointing of the pillar in v. 14 gives it a decidedly 
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cultic aspect; note that the libations and the anointing are not mentioned in regard to 
the pillar set up over Rachel’s grave in v. 20, and it is difficult to imagine that Jacob was 
more elaborate in his mourning for Rebekah’s nurse than he was for his beloved wife. 
See further criticisms of Cornill’s argument in de Pury, Promesse, 554-55. Köhlmoos 
(Bet-El, 265-67) argues that vv. 14-15 are the latest addition to the chapter, and so she 
must also (and does) assign 28:22, for which vv. 14-15 are the narrative fulfillment, to 
the same late layer. There are no literary grounds for this. 

See Addis, Documents, 2:225—26. 

The repeated naming of Bethel was already felt as a problem by Rashbam, on 35:7, 
who claimed that Jacob named three separate places Bethel (in 28:19, 35:7 [El-Bethel], 
and 35:15). Nahmanides (on Gen 35:15) suggests that “he gave the site the name of 
Bethel” in 35:15 does not mean that he named it again, but that he continuously called 
it by the name he had given it already in 28:19. 

Note that the identification of Efrat as being related to Bethlehem, frequently seen as 
a later gloss (see Addis, Documents, 1:70; Bacon, Genesis, 181; Carpenter and Harford- 
Battersby, Hexateuch, 2:57; Holzinger, Genesis, 218; Gunkel, Genesis, 369; Simpson, 
Early Traditions, 122; Blum, Vätergeschichte, 207; Westermann, Genesis 12-36, 555; 
Levin, Jahwist, 262; Carr, Fractures, 261; Gomes, Sanctuary, 92), is in fact present in 
both 35:19 and 48:7, thereby marking it not as a secondary insertion, but rather as part 
of the original P document. If it is a gloss, therefore, it is one that was written into P 
when it was still independent of the other sources. 

Although the similarity between v. 19 (P) and v. 8 (E) is undeniable (see Blum, 
Vätergeschichte, 204-5; Carr, Fractures, 260-61), it is built on a common series of 
words: “X died and was buried at Y location.” This phrasing is familiar not only from 
these two verses, but also from Num 20:1b; Judg 8:32; 10:2, 5; 12:7, 10, 12, 15. 

See Néldeke, “Die s.g. Grundschrift,” 28-29 (though he also problematically ascribes 
v. 20 to P). Very many scholars, recognizing the connection between 35:16-20 and 48:7, 
stand firmly on the identification of 35:16-20 as a unified nonpriestly narrative and are 
thereby driven to claim that 48:7 is a redactional insertion (see Hupfeld, Quellen, 36; 
Budde, “Genesis 48,7"; Kuenen, Hexateuch, 327; Addis, Documents, 2:232-33; Bacon, 
Genesis, 215; Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, Hexateuch, 2:75; Smend, Erzählung, 
108; Blum, Vätergeschichte, 251-52; Scharbert, Genesis, 287; Friedman, Sources Re- 
vealed, 113). This is a far less satisfying solution, as the central theme of the priestly 
account isolated in 35:16-20, and its recollection in 48:7, fits squarely in the context of 
the larger priestly concern for describing the burials of not only all of the patriarchs, 


but all of the matriarchs as well; see further below. Unrecognized in such arguments 
is the twofold nature of the recollection in 48:7: it does clearly connect with parts of 
35:16-20, but it also ignores what may be the central element of the passage — the 
birth of Benjamin. See particularly the remarkable statement of Carr (Fractures, 91), 
who describes “the note in Gen. 48:7 about Benjamin’s birth in Canaan” —which is 
precisely the element of 35:16-20 that 48:7 does not mention. Most problematic of 
all are those scholars who simply assign 35:16-20 to E and 48:7 to P, without noting 
the relationship between the two passages; see Dillmann, Genesis, 2:437-38; Driver, 
Genesis, 376; Skinner, Genesis, 504; Speiser, Genesis, 358-59. 
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It is worth noting that there is no tradition of Rachel’s death in J. Moreover, the nar- 
ratives of Rachel’s death in E and P here in Gen 35 are directly contradicted in J in 
Gen 37:9-10, Joseph's second dream: the sun, moon, and eleven stars are explicitly 
interpreted by Jacob as signifying himself, Rachel, and Joseph's brothers. The assump- 
tion of both the dream and its interpretation is that here, in Gen 37, Rachel is still 
alive; see Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, Hexateuch, 2:56; Smend, Erzählung, 89; 
von Rad, Genesis, 352. 

See Speiser, Genesis, 273. 

See Wellhausen, Composition, 60; Addis, Documents, 133003; Bacon, Genesis, 220; 
Dillmann, Genesis, 2:450; Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, Hexateuch, 2:76; Gun- 
kel, Genesis, 453; Driver, Genesis, 381; Skinner, Genesis, 512; Speiser, Genesis, 371; 
Friedman, Sources Revealed, 114. 

Carr (Fractures, 252-53) suggests, not entirely implausibly, that the original old poem 
of Gen 49 was in fact altered in its first four sayings so as to elevate Judah at the ex- 
pense of his three older brothers. 

Against many commentators, it is not necessary to assume that there is some continu- 
ation of the story of Reuben and Bilhah that is missing from the text (see Holzinger, 
Genesis, 219; Gunkel, Genesis, 370; Skinner, Genesis, 427; von Rad, Genesis, 340). ‘The 
story, brief as it is, is perfectly clear: Reuben slept with Bilhah, and Jacob heard about 
it. The supposition that the story originally contained a curse on Reuben for this act is 
impossible: the disinheritance of Reuben in 49:3-4 is the (poetic) conclusion to this 
narrative. Similarly, it is mistaken to read Jacob’s condemnation of Simeon and Levi in 
34:30 as equivalent to a curse; again, the disinheritance that proceeds from their actions 
is delayed until 49:5-7. Dillmann, Genesis, 2:309-10, recognizes that, lacking nothing, 
35:22a is intended as a narrative precursor to 49:3-4 (cf. Blum, Vätergeschichte, 209-10, 
though he also considers these texts, along with Gen 34 and 38, to be secondary pro- 
Judahite insertions into the text [ibid., 228-29]; he is followed by Carr, Fractures, 251-53). 
See Westermann, Genesis 12-36, 554. 

'This discrepancy was noted in the seventeenth century by Simon, Histoire, 37. Ibn 
Ezra (on Gen 35:26), recognizing the contradiction, assumes that "these are the sons 
of Jacob who were born to him in Paddan-Aram" describes the majority of the sons, 
rather than all of them; the ad hoc nature of this solution is evident. He is followed by 
Bekhor Shor, on Gen 35:26; Dillmann, Genesis, 2:310; Driver, Genesis, 312; Wenham, 
Genesis 16-50, 328. 

Thus the contradiction that Carr (Fractures, 91) sees between 48:7 and 35:22b-26 is, in 
fact, nowhere in evidence. 

Noted already by Hupfeld, Quellen, 31-32. 

See also the use of this word in the wailing of the people in the wilderness in P, Num 
17:27-28; 20:3. 

See Hupfeld, Quellen, 41; Nöldeke, “Die s.g. Grundschrift,” 26-27; Holzinger, Gen- 
esis, 185; Skinner, Genesis, 428; Boecker, 1. Mose, 131-32; Scharbert, Genesis, 233; Loh- 
fink, “Original Sins,” 100-1; Graupner, Elohist, 303. 

The report of Isaac’s death in P here fits with the larger priestly chronology and as- 
sumes that the time between Jacob’s departure for Paddan-Aram and his return was 
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eighty years: Isaac was 60 years old when Jacob and Esau were born (Gen 25:20); Esau 
married his Hittite wives when he was 40, and Isaac was thus 100 (26:34); assuming 
that Jacob left at this time, the age of Isaac at his death, 180 (35:28), indicates that 
Jacob was gone for eighty years. The discrepancy between this chronology and that of 
the J story could hardly be greater: the lengthy scene of Jacob stealing Esau's blessing 
in Gen 27:1-45 assumes that Isaac is on his deathbed (27:1: “When Isaac was old and 
his eyes were too dim to see”). It is thus fairly impossible to imagine that Isaac lay on 
his deathbed for eighty years until Jacob’s return. Far more likely is the possibility 
that Isaac’s death actually took place within the original J story of Gen 27, specifically 
between vv. 40 and 41: in v. 41 Esau says “Let but the mourning period of my father 
come, and I will kill my brother Jacob.” Since this obviously means that Esau plans to 
wait until the period for mourning Isaac has passed (not just begun) before going after 
Jacob, it is reasonable to assume that Isaac’s death should have been narrated here. 
See Bacon, Genesis, 160. The compiler, however, would have had little choice but to 
remove the report of Isaac’s death because Isaac does not die and is not buried until 
the end of Gen 35 in P. 

Because the J text of Gen 35 comprises only vv. 21-22a, I do not lay it out in full here. 
The assumption of many scholars that the brevity of the P narrative of Jacob's stay in 
Paddan-Aram is evidence that P was written as a supplement to the longer J and E 
narratives (see Westermann, Genesis 12-36, 556) is based on the faulty premise that not 
only the broad outlines of a story but even its particular literary manifestation must be 
common to all the sources that tell it. The P story of Jacob in Paddan-Aram is brief 
only because there was little story to tell according to P: Jacob went there to get mar- 
ried, he did so, had children, and returned. The drama of the nonpriestly narrative is 
not assumed; it is simply not part of the priestly story. Gunkel’s drastic rearrangement 
of the P story (Genesis, 372-74) is entirely unnecessary. 


. See Graupner, Elohist, 300. Contra Cross, Canaanite Myth, 305-6. 


Blum (Vätergeschichte, 269-70) argues that the placement of the P passages after Ja- 
cob’s return to Bethel (in his view 35:9-15) and before Jacob’s departure for Bethel 
(27:46-28:9) is indicative of a priestly redaction which, by placing its texts as a frame 
around the nonpriestly story, requires that the reader or audience interpret the events 
through the priestly lens. Since, however, these P passages are, according to the theory 
presented above, in the only places they could possibly be, Blum’s argument does not 
prove a priestly redaction; rather, it assumes it. 

See von Rad, Genesis, 339. If P narrated a divine appearance to Isaac, it is ostensibly 
missing; the notice in Gen 25:11a that God blessed Isaac, however, may be an allusion 
to such an event, on the basis of the parallel passages of God blessing the patriarchs in 
P. See Nöldeke, “Die s.g. Grundschrift,” 26. 

See Hupfeld, Quellen, 56, 203; Nöldeke, “Die s.g. Grundschrift,” 28; Kuenen, Hexa- 
teuch, 326-27; Addis, Documents, 2:225; Bacon, Genesis, 181; Dillmann, Genesis, 
2:305; Holzinger, Genesis, 184; Smend, Erzählung, 88; Eissfeldt, Hexateuch-Synopse, 
72*; von Rad, Genesis, 339; Westermann, Genesis 12-36, 553; Rose, "L'itinérance;" 120; 
Levin, Jahwist, 263; Seebass, Genesis II, 445; Graupner, Elohist, 300-1; Köhlmoos, 
Bet-El, 251 n. go; Baden, Redaction, 267-68. 
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Though many scholars have felt the need to emend or remove the word “safe” in 
33:18a, or to read it as a place name, “Shalem” —to which no further reference is 
made— (see Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, Hexateuch, 2:52; Westermann, Genesis 
12-36, 528; Blum, Vätergeschichte, 206; Wenham, Genesis 16-50, 300) there is no need 
to do so, as the word, though perhaps a rare usage, makes good contextual sense. See 
Skinner, Genesis, 415-16; Carr, Fractures, 259-60; Graupner, Elohist, 288. 

Contra Addis, Documents, 2:222-25; Dillmann, Genesis, 2:293-301; Carpenter and 
Harford-Battersby, Hexateuch, 2:52-54; Driver, Genesis, 303-8; Skinner, Genesis, 418; 
Simpson, Early Traditions, 116-21. 

Scholars, acknowledging the presence of both P and E elements in 33:18a, have fre- 
quently attempted to divide the text into two without recognizing that some of the text 
must have been present in both sources, as suggested above; such divisions inevitably 
result in one of the sources in this verse being a mere fragment. Frequently only 
the words “which is in the land of Canaan—on his arrival from Paddan-Aram” are 
ascribed to P—but a prepositional phrase does not a sentence make, and this frag- 
ment is left unconnected with any other P text. See Skinner, Genesis, 410; 6% 
Hexateuch-Synopse, 69*; von Rad, Genesis, 328. The proposal that the phrase is a 
redactional insertion is groundless, as no rationale for such an insertion can be pro- 
vided. See Westermann, Genesis 12-36, 528; Blum, Vätergeschichte, 62 n. 3; Seebass, 
Genesis II, 416; Levin, Jahwist, 263; Carr, Fractures, 107 n. 58; Graupner, Elohist, 289. 
In this light there is no need to assign all or part of 35:6 to P; see Bacon, Genesis, 181; 
Holzinger, Genesis, 184; Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, Hexateuch, 2:55; Procksch, 
Elohimquelle, 39; Gunkel, Genesis, 373; Smend, Erzählung, 87; Brightman, Sources, 
226; 1318810106, Hexateuch-Synopse, 72*; Simpson, Early Traditions, 121; Speiser, Gene- 
sis, 270; Noth, Pentateuchal Traditions, 13; Weimar, “Aufbau und Struktur,” 185; Otto, 
“Jakob,” 178-79 n. 65; Gross, “Jakob,” 325; Schmidt, “El,” 147 n. 44; de Pury, Promesse, 
532-33; Westermann, Genesis 12-36, 551-52; Boecker, 1. Mose, 122; Scharbert, Genesis, 
230; Seebass, Genesis II, 444-45; Lohfink, “Priestly Narrative,” 145 n. 29; Graupner, 
Elohist, 295; Koenen, Bethel, 197; Köhlmoos, Bet-El, 251; Gomes, Sanctuary, 86. ‘lo 
remove the arrival in Bethel in v. 6 from E and assign it to P creates two substantial 
problems: first, there is no longer any notice of Jacob’s fulfillment of the instruction 
in 35:1 to go to Bethel, no notice of his arrival at the place; second, there are then two 
notices in P of Jacob’s arrival from Paddan-Aram, in 35:6 and 33:18a. “Luz” in 35:6 is 
not an indication of P as some have argued, since it is known first from E in 28:19; in 
this verse it is used again to mark clearly Jacob’s return to the precise place where he 
had experienced the theophany in 28:10-22. The name is also associated with Bethel 
in Judg 1:22-26. For further arguments against assigning v. 6 to P, see Rapp, Jakob, 
27-28; Carr, Fractures, 107 n. 58. 


. This prepositional phrase, which occurs in 33:18a and 48:3 in P, is probably an inser- 


tion of the compiler in 35:6 (E), where its insertion would have been triggered by the 
reference to Luz (see Levin, Jahwist, 263, though he ascribes the occurrence in 33:18a 
to a secondary insertion also). It may also be a scribal addition, again on the basis 
of the two P examples. The words “(which is) in the land of Canaan,” though cer- 
tainly common enough to be expected in any of the sources, are in fact found almost 
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exclusively in P (see Gen 13:12; 16:3; 23:2, 19; 36:5, 6; 37:1; 46:6, 12; 48:3, 7; 49:30; Num 
26:19; 32:30; 33:40; 34:29; 35:14); the exceptions come entirely from the Joseph narra- 
tive (see Gen 42:5, 13, 32; 46:31; 47:4; 50:5), where the setting in the foreign land of 
Egypt makes the references to “the land of Canaan” readily understandable. On the 
priestly use of this phrase, see de Pury, Promesse, 532-33 n. 225. 

See Baden, Redaction, 265-67. 

Already Rashi (on Gen 35:14) had expressed his inability to understand the meaning 
of this phrase. 

See Skinner, Genesis, 424-25, who calls the phrase in v. 14 a “gloss”; Eissfeldt, Hexa- 
teuch-Synopse, 72*; Simpson, Early Traditions, 122. 

See Cornill, “Beiträge,” 19; Smend, Erzählung, 88-89; Seebass, Genesis II, 445; 
Koenen, Bethel, 197-98 n. 7. It is in fact likely that the repetition of the phrase in both 
v. 13 and v. 15 is not original to the P document. It fits best in v. 15, to designate the 
place that Jacob named Bethel; it fits considerably less well in v. 13, where the idea 
that God left Jacob “at the spot where he had spoken to him” seems redundant— 
where else would God have left him? We may therefore have a rare but significant ex- 
ample of scribal dittography within the independent P document, the phrase having 
been erroneously copied into v. 13 from v. 15 (which would have been sequential in 
the original P text, of course). See Kuenen, Hexateuch, 327; Carpenter and Harford- 
Battersby, Hexateuch, 2:55; Skinner, Genesis, 425; Simpson, Early Traditions, 121. If 
this possibility is accepted, it has important ramifications for clarifying the indepen- 
dent existence of the P document: vertical dittography can take place only if the text 
once existed without v. 14 in the middle. Further, scribal errors are a function of the 
process of transmission, which indicates not only that the priestly document was origi- 
nally independent, but that it was copied and recopied before it was combined with 
the other sources. That the phrase makes little sense in v. 13 was noted by Ehrlich, 
Migra, 97 (who, however, claimed that it was a vertical dittography from v. 14; so too 
Bacon, Genesis, 181; Holzinger, Genesis, 185; Procksch, Elohimquelle, 40; Gunkel, 
Genesis, 373; Speiser, Genesis, 271; de Pury, Promesse, 558 n. 337; Seebass, Genesis II, 
445). Westermann (Genesis 12-36, 553) correctly rejects the idea that the appearance 
of the phrase in v. 15 is a dittography from v. 14. 

Blum (Vätergeschichte, 268) and Gross (“Jakob,” 335-37 n. 4) are virtually alone 
in arguing that all three occurrences are original (and that all three belong to P). They 
claim that this redundancy is an intentional repudiation of the idea in 28:10-22 that 
God actually dwells at the site; here, in their view, P is polemically emphasizing the 
temporary nature of God’s appearance there. Although P certainly would not ascribe 
to the view that God dwells anywhere but the Tabernacle (which has obviously not 
been built yet), the temporary nature of God’s appearance at Bethel need not be taken 
as a response to an alternative view (as it is not a response in Gen 17, either). In ad- 
dition, Blum’s attempt to read “God parted from him” in v. 13 as contributing to this 
priestly polemic fails on the grounds of the parallel in Gen 17:22, where there is no 
earlier tradition for the priestly author (or editor, in Blum’s view) to counter. 

See Holzinger, Genesis, 185; Smend, Erzählung, 87-88; Skinner, Genesis, 422-23; 
Westermann, Genesis 12-36, 556. This P section, wherever we situate it, provides us 
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with an exegetical insight into the meaning of *be fruitful and multiply": this blessing 
does not refer to the immediate descendants of the generation to which it is addressed 
(as supposed by von Rad, Genesis, 339; Kratz, Composition, 240), but rather implies 
the long-term growth of the individual into a fully fledged people (cf. Jacob, Genesis, 
238). This is particularly clear from the parallel in Gen 17:6: the blessing “be fruitful 
and multiply" is given, as in 35:912, as an accompaniment to the promise of land 
(vv. 3-8), a discourse distinct from that in which Abraham is promised a son with 
Sarah (vv. 15-21). The placement of “be fruitful and multiply" after eleven of Jacob's 
twelve children were born was raised as a question already in Ber. Rab. 82.4. 

As recognized by Westermann, Genesis 12-36, 556. 

See Blum, Vätergeschichte, 446. Carr, Fractures, 89, correctly sees that "the P nar- 
rative in Gen. 35:9-15 appears to have been designed to replace, rather than supple- 
ment, its non-P counterpart." 
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